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Grim Stories Told Of 
Auto Cancellations 
At New York Probe 


Policyholders Take Whacks At 
Companies During Hearing Held 
In Mineola, L. I. 


SPENO PROMISES NEW BILL 


State Senator Says Action Must Be 
Taken to Protect Public; Other 
Ideas Are Presented 


By Sipney S. WHIPPLE 
When New York State Senator Wil- 


liam Condon (R., Yonkers) chairman of 
the Joint Legislative Committee on In- 
surance Rates and Regulations, dismis- 
sed the third auto assigned risk and can- 
cellation hearing last Thursday in Min- 
eola, L. I., the hard-luck stories told by 
drivers who had been hurtled into the 
dismal abyss of the assigned risk plan 
could not so easily be dismissed. 

There lingered the feeling that it was 
now time for the Good Senators ‘Condon 
and Samuel Greenberg (D., Brooklyn) to 
ask the audience which motorist they 
thought had suffered the most and to 
make that driver King For A Day or 
perhaps arrange a heartline call from 
Allstate awarding him with guaranteed 
renewable lifetime auto insurance. 

But the only succor had been the 
somewhat embarrassing commensuration 
on the part of the surprisingly packed 
gallery who had braved the rain and the 
location (Brooklyn Assemblyman Thur- 
shen on Mineola: “If they had scheduled 
it at the South Pole it would be just 
about as accessible to Brooklyn drivers”) 
to tell their sad tales to the committee or 
to hear the sadder ones of others. 

The old courthouse which only the 
day before had been a stone’s throw 
from Campaigning Presidential Nominee 
Richard M. Nixon, now witnessed the 
stones—cast mostly at auto insurers. 


Wouldn’t Give Reason For Cancellation 


“T’m 65 and in good health,” said a 
Long Beach, L. I. resident, formerly 
with Metropolitan Life. “I’ve had no ac- 
cident record, but no company wanted 
my insurance.’ 

a had four minor mishaps—none my 
fault,” said a Long Island construction 
worker, “but suddenly my company can- 
celled my insurance. When I went down 
to find out why, they s said * we don’t have 
to give you any reason. 

“I’m a Canadian, recently moved to 
the U. S.,” said a consulting engineer 
from Uniondale, L. I., “been driving 32 
years. Last year my application for re- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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80S. Supreme Court 
mays “Decision Clarifies 
OAS Program Status 


Distinction Between ‘Social Insur- 
ance’ and ‘Contractual Insurance’ 


Clearly Defined in Recent Case 
Our newsletter, PoINTs & VIEWPOINTS, issued monthly since 1953 with- 
out a break — and certainly none for the editors — slices away at obfus- IN FLEMMING VS. NESTOR 


cation* to reach the essence of insurance matters important to brokers Stat ts in Justice Harlan’s Oo; 

in the New York Metropolitan area and their assureds. Its “reader-respon- statements In Justice Farian $ \/pin- 

sivity” is unusually high. ion Incidental to Case Involving 
gage 

If you find Points & Viewpoints valuable, think of the many serv- Deported Alien’s Right to Benefits 

ices available to you when you open an active account with Jaffe Agency. 


; keg Incidental to a U. S. S 
Hours 9 to 5, Mondays through Fridays. Call this instant! ene te * energies) 


decision recently involving the rights of 
a deported alien to benefits under the 
Social Security system, the opinion of 


the court made a clear-cut distinction 
JAFFE AGENCY, INC. “ 


*Absence of light; hence confusion, bewilderment — It’s 
like reading manual changes at the end of a hard day. 





between “social insurance” and “con- 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS vn eT ae 
tractual insurance” which affirms the 
position held by the life insurance in- 
ke We BArcla - ° . re . 
55 John Street, New York 38, N. Y ey dustry vis-a-vis Social Security. Al- 
MEMBERS, N.Y.C. INSURANCE AGENTS ASSOCIATION, INC. 1 1 ii ti _— iy 1 } 
x sce o r 
PRACTICALLY ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE INCLUDING LIFE though a dissenting “opitiion voiced the 
all too commonly accepted concept that 
people who “pay premiums for insur- 





ance” would not expect a repudiation of 








the maturing obligation, nevertheless the 
opinion of the court clearly spelled out 
. the different concept involved in social 
NOW Increa SING Insu fa nce insurance provided by governmental 
taxes as contrasted with insurance sold 

hy private companies. 


With A Most Unusual Plan Designed Especially For 





Opinion Points Up Distinction 


e SPLIT PREMIUM The opinion of the court described the 
Social Security system (OASDI) “as a 


e KEY MAN form of social insurance, enacted pur- 
suant to Congress’ power to ‘spend 
e DEFERRED COMPENSATION mene in 3ad 6 relfare’” 


the general welfare 
and it stressed that eligibility for, and 
EXAMPLE—MALE, AGE 40 the amount of, benefits “do not in any 
true sense depend on contribution to the 
Death Benefit equals: prozram through the payment of taxes.” 
FACE AMOUNT OF POLICY The court also emphasized that the 
“noncontractual interest of an employe 
plus covered by the Act cannot be soundly 
analogized to that of the holder of an 
GUARANTEED CASH VALUE (prior to age 65) annuitv, whose right to benefits is bot- 
(or 10 years ages over 55) tomed on his contractual premium pay- 
ments.” In reaching its decision, the 
plus court also referred to = — in- 
cluded in the original ocial Security 
CASH VALUE EQUIVALENT PURCHASED BY Act, and ever since retained, which ex- 
“FIFTH DIVIDEND" OPTION (prior to age 76*) pressly reserves to Congress the “ right 

* Based upon 1960 dividend scale and 1960 rates for term insurance option. . ee or repeal any provision” 
Included in the Government’s brief are 
call: such statements as: “it (Social Security 


Act) plainly refers to social security 
WwW | LLIAM r K F [LY M ‘insurance, not ‘insurance’ in the con- 
. , Mar. ne ae 


ventional sense - program . .. 

is not a federally-administered ‘insur- 

MIDTOWN BROKERAGE AGENCY ance’ Program under which each worker 

pays ‘premiums’... and acquires at re- 

PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE'S tirement age an arpa be 
receive for life a fixed monthly bene 

LEADING BROKERAGE AGENCY ores for Site 2) 


or ‘annuity. . .’”; “The ‘contribution’ 


is not a true tax. It is not comparable to 
Suite 604, Chrysler Building a premium under a policy of insurance. 
135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


”; “The amount of assets required to 
Y Fund’... need not be computed in the 
Ukon 6-6585 same way as the amount of the reserve 


he ‘held at any one time in the “Trust 
funds maintained by private insurance 
BARRY ROSENFELD & DON CHANDLER - SUPERVISORS 





(Continued on Page 8) 
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ASK YOUR SECRETARY FOR 
PENSION TRUST PROSPECTS 
... LHEY’RE ONLY A FILE AWAY 


Nearly all your business clients are prospects for Pension 
Trusts, for even a firm with only one employee may qualify. 
You'll find a lot of interest in these Travelers plans since there 
are numerous advantages—especially favorable tax advantages 
—for both employer and employee. 


There are many sound benefits for you, too. Commission 
earnings from Pension Trusts are high. Selling and servicing 
these plans enhance your reputation and open doors to addi- 
tional sales opportunities for other forms of personal and 
business insurance. 


To serve you and your clients better, The Travelers has broad- 
ened its Pension Trust Program and expanded its facilities. 
Why not put your clients and prospects under The Travelers 
umbrella for Pension Trusts...and all forms of insurance. 
Get in touch with The Travelers Branch Office or General 
Agency nearest you. 
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Northwestern National to Have New 
Home Office in Minneapolis Center 


To Participate in Huge “Gateway” Development Involving 
$43 Million; To Include IBM Branch, Sheraton 
Hotel and Knutson Construction Co. 


Northwestern National Life is joining 
with the Sheraton Hotel Corporation, 
International Business Machines and the 
Knuston Construction Co. of Minneap- 
olis, in presenting a $43,000,000 proposal 
for renewal and development of the Min- 
neapolis downtown area. If the proposal, 
as presented to the Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority is ac- 
cepted, approximately 40% of the city’s 
present lower downtown section will be 
replaced with carefully planned new 
buildings and space-use areas. 


Included in Gateway Center 


The project, known as Gateway Cen- 


which would have a gross area of ap- 
proximately 230,000 square feet, consist- 
ing of a basement, four upper floors for 
general office use and a pent house of 
about 18,000 square feet for employes’ 
service and mechanical space. Parking 
needs would be provided through two 
lots, one adjacent to the building for 
visitors and key personnel and one for 
other home office staff members. 


Master Redevelopment Plan 


The master redevelopment plan is de- 
signed to be integrated and correlated 
with the downtown area’s retail, enter- 
tainment, financial, government and 
wholesale section. It is designed to 





This aerial view shows the all-new Gateway Center being proposed for Minne- 
apolis by Northwestern National Life, Sheraton Hotel Corporation, International 
Business Machines Corp. and the Knutson Construction Co. of Minneapolis. 


office building for Northwestern Na- 
tional. 2. A new $914 million, 17-floor 


Sheraton Center Hotel to be built by 
the Sheraton Corporation. 3. A new area 
$2,000,000 office and training school to 
be occupied by International Business 
Machines Corporation. 4. A group of 
24-story apartment buildings to be built 
by the Knutson Co., developers of the 
entire project. To be known as River 
Towers, they will cost approximately 
$22,000,000. 5. A landscaped downtown 
central plaza, costing about $2,000,000, 
containing fine restaurants, recreation 
and entertainment areas. 


Statement by President Pillsbury 


In announcing Northwestern Nation- 
al’s participation in the proposal, John 
S. Pillsbury, Jr., president said, “Our 
decision to seek a home office building 
site in the Gateway Center area was 
made only after careful study of the 
possibilities of locating in the suburbs 
or in other parts of the city. 

This convinced us that the best in- 
terests and greatest convenience of our 
company, employes and_ policyowners 
would be served by location in and iden- 
tification with the downtown area. At 
the same time we will be improving our 
city as a place in which to live and 
work.” 

Tentative plans, again subject to the 
approval of the entire Gateway Center 
Project, cail for a home office building 





emphasize and complement the bridge- 
head location of the lower downtown 
area. 

Northwestern National’s proposed lo- 
cation would bring it within one block 
of the company’s original office when it 
was founded in 1885. 

The firm has long since outgrown its 
present home office, and to house its 
staff, it maintains Group and printing 
departments in separate buildings and 
its agency office in the Soo Line Bldg. 
in downtown Minneapolis. 

The Gateway Center proposal marks 
an all important milestone because it re- 
flects the confidence of private industry 
in the basic soundness of downtown re- 
habilitation and takes the project out of 
the visionary stage. The willingness of 
top management of leading businesses to 
go “on the line” for this proposal has 
prompted government authorities and 
city officials to regard the project as one 
of the most important ever announced 
for a city of Minneapolis’ size. It com- 
pares favorably with the new look given 
to such cities as Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh through their redevelopment pro- 
grams. 

If the company’s offer is accepted, 
along with the entire project, North- 
western National would proceed im- 
mediately to plan and build a home 
office building which would be ready 
for occupancy near the end of 1963 at 
the earliest. 








This is an architect’s conception of the new home office building being proposed 
by Northwestern National Life as part of the Gateway Center plan to redevelop 
Minneapolis’ lower downtown area. If the Gateway Center proposal is accepted by 
the Minneapolis Housing Redevelopment Authority, Northwestern National will 
construct a new home office building at Nicollet on Washington Ave. 





To Hold Hearings on 


Investment Income Tax 


Washington— The Internal Revenue 
Service will hold hearings October 19 
on the proposed regulations covering the 
tax treatment of life insurance company 
investment income. 


This is the first set of rules issued by 
IRS implementing the new life company 
tax statute. Proposed regulations imple- 
menting the other two phases of the act, 
taxation of underwriting income and tax- 
ation of stockholder distributions, are 
slated to be issued by the end of the year. 

The hearings are being held in response 
to a flood of protests concerning various 
aspects of the proposed rules, with prin- 
cipal opposition being expressed with 
respect to the treatment accorded to in- 
terest received from holdings of tax- 
exempt securities. 

Opposition to this provision has been 
voiced not only by a number of life in- 
surance company groups, but also by the 
major associations representing state and 
local governments. 

Opponents contend that the regu’ations 


as drafted failed to give proper recogni- 
tion to the so-called “exception” clauses 
in the statute, which provide for an ad- 
justment if it is determined that a tax 
actually is being imposed on tax-exempt 
interest, partially tax-exempt interest, or 
intercorporate dividends received. 

The Treasury takes the general posi- 
tion that there is no illegal imposition of 
tax; opponents claim that a tax is in fact 
being imposed, in violation not only of 
the statute’s exception clauses, but of the 
Constitution. 

Most of the protests received, accord- 
ing to IRS officials, deal with this sub- 
ject, and the majority of these have come 
from state and local government officials 
rather than life insurance companies. 

However, at least two major life com- 
pany groups have announced their op- 
position to this provision—the National 
Association of Life Companies and a 
committee of eight life companies, whose 
protest stated that it is “working on be- 
half of a large number of life insurance 
companies who are interested in securing 
the tax-free status of state and municipal 
bond interest and in securing the intent 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Executive Committee, Officers 


Of Life Advertisers Association 


Pictured 


above are the new officers 
and members of the executive committee 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation. Annual meeting was held in 
New York recently at the Essex House. 

Front row: (left to right) Editor, John 
V. Blalock, Liberty Life; treasurer, John 
P. White, Lincoln National; immediate 
past president, Robert S. Kieffer, CLU, 
Metropolitan Life; president, John L. 





Briggs, Southland Life; vice president, 
L. Russell Blanchard, Paul Revere Life; 
secretary, George H. Kelley, CLU, New 
York Life. 

Back row: Henry E. Arnsdorf, The 
Prudential; Clay R. Alexander, Lamar 


Life; William A. Neville, Great-West 
Life; Richard W. Marsh, California- 
Western States Life; Myron Jones 


Union Central Life; Robert B. Lancaster, 
Life of Virginia. 
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Equitable Society Changes In Conn. 


Earl B. Roberts Retiring at New Haven; Henry M. Elliot, Jr. 
Succeeds Him; Frank H. Kirby Heads 
New Hartford Agency 





FRANK H. KIRBY 


The 
CLU, 


Connecticut 


retirement of Earl B. Roberts, 
as manager of Equitable Society’s 
agency in 
establishment of a 
in Hartford, 


and 
state 
was announced by 


New Haven, 
the second 
agency 
the company’s home office. 
Mr. Roberts at the New 
Henry M. Elliot, Jr., 
an Equitable district manager in Albany, 
. ie 2 


The newly-established Hartford agency 


Succeeding 


Haven agency 


will be headed by Frank H. Kirby, a 
district manager for the Society in Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Mr. Roberts, a 30-year veteran with 
Equitable, will remain with the New 
Haven organization as an_ associate 


agency manager in an advisory capacity 
until 
rank in 


his retirement from managerial 
April, 1961. However, he will 
continue beyond that date with personal 
Haven area. A 


graduate of the University of Vermont, 


sales work in the New 


Mr. Roberts joined Equitable’s New 
Haven office in 1930. Two years later, 
he became district manager for Fair- 
field County. with headquarters in 
Bridgeport. He received his Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation in 1937. 
He is a former president of a number 


of professional organizations, including 
the Connecticut Life Insurance and 
Trust Council, the Hartford and South- 
ern Connecticut CLU Chapters, and the 
Bridgeport Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion. He has also been a trustee of 
Equitable’s CLU Association. 

The new agency manager at New 
Haven, Henry M. Elliot, Jr., is a Yale 
trustee of the 


graduate, director and 

Northern New York Yale Alumni As- 
sociation, a member of the advisory 
board of the Elihu Club, and a mem- 


ber of the Yale Club in New York. While 


a unit manager in Albany, Mr. Elliot 
was named the city’s “Man of the Year” 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


He was a director of the Albany Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, and was 
formerly president of both the TB As- 
sociation and the Albany Heart Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Elliot is a veteran of the 

S. Navy, serving as a radar tech- 
nician during World War II. After com- 
pleting his studies at Yale in 1948, Mr. 
Elliot joined Equitable as an agent. He 
became a district manager two years 





HENRY M. ELLIOT, JR. 


later. He is married to the former Lucy 
R. Dodge of Farmington, Conn. They 
have seven children. 


Mr. Kirby, who will manage the new 
Equitable agency in Hartford, joined the 
Society as an agent after his separation 
from the Army. He enlisted in the Army 
in 1941 as a private and was commis- 
sioned the following year. In 1943, he 
was given command of a company which 
saw duty in England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany. He was dis- 
charged with the rank of major in 1946. 
Two years after joining Equitable at 
Wheeling, W. V a., Mr. Kirby was named 
to the company s home office training 
staff. In 1951, he became a district man- 
ager in Salisbury, Md., and in 1955, in 
Wilmington. He is a member and former 
director of the Wilmington Lions Club, 
a member of Masonic Lodge #1, an as- 
sociate member of the Wilmington Real 
“state Board, and holds membership in 
Wilmington professional life insurance 
groups. He is married to the former 
Jeanne L. Ramsey of Morgantown, W. 
Va. They have two daughters. 





Kriens Named For Group in 


San Francisco Bay Area 

L. Dean Kriens has been appointed 
Group insurance representative in north- 
ern California and the San Francisco 
Bay area for Mutual Benefit Life. He 
will be associated with the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life’s San Francisco regional Group 
office, directed by V. Paul Ricken. 

Mr. Kriens’ duties will be to advise 
and assist insurance agents and brokers 
in northern California and the Bay area 
in the marketing and administration of 
Group insurance plans. Before joining 
Mutual Benefit Life, Mr. Kriens was as- 


sociated with John Hancock in Los 
Angeles. 
In 1958 Mr. Kriens was graduated 


from Ui CLA, where he received his B. S. 
degree in business administration. He is 
a veteran of the Air Force and served 
in Europe as well as in the San Francisco 
area. 





THEODORE J. HOUCK DEAD 
Theodore J. Houck, 59, former insur- 
ance man of Rochester, N. Y., died re- 
cently. He was a special representative 
for Northwestern Mutual Life before 
his retirement. 


Smaller Companies 
Get Bigger Share 


ANSWER TO CONCENTRATION 
Dr. William A. Berridge Shows Less 
Concentration in Last 20 Years at 
Wisconsin Symposium 


Madison, Wis—Deconcentration, not 
concentration, is the true state of af- 
fairs in the life insurance business, Dr. 
William A. Berridge, economist of the 
Metropolitan Life, told a symposium on 
“Government and Insurance” at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin here last week. 
Also, Dr. Berridge pointed out that there 
has been progressively less and less con- 
centration in the last 20 years, and even 
before that. 

Dr. Berridge was one of two speakers 
on “Concentration or Deconcentration in 
the Life Insurance Business?” The 
other speaker on this subject was Robert 
A. Bicks, acting assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of antitrust investigations 
for the U. S. Department of Justice. 
The speakers expressed few differences 
of opinion, and Dr. Berridge at one point 
cited a statement by Mr. Bicks that “a 
great deal of top insurance company 
growth, a most unusual portion, has 
stemmed from internal expansion rather 
than absorption of other insurers.” 

Supporting the deconcentration thesis, 
Dr. Berridge cited the progressively 
larger and larger share of insurance 
business done by the smaller companies 
over a period of several decades. He 
also pointed out the changing position 
of various companies in industry rank- 
ing over the last half century. Today’s 
top 10 companies ranked 4, 5, 3, 9, 1, 
10, 6, 19, 17, and 38, respectively, at the 
time of the Armstrong investigation into 
the insurance industry. 


Also Geographic Deconcentration 


Besides deconcentration in relative 
company sizes, geographic deconcentra- 
tion away from the Northeastern states, 
both in charterings of new companies 
and in investment flows to the younger 
part of the economy, were cited by Dr. 
Berridge. 

He pointed out that the life insurance 
business as a whole exerts little or no 
more power in relation to the national 
economy as a whole now than 10 or 25 
years ago. For example, savings in- 
vested in life insurance is still only about 
10% of total personal and institutional 
saving. Dr. Berridge also pointed out 
that savings accumulating in life com- 
panies and other leading institutions are 
steady, rather than accelerating, grow- 
ers, and that life insurance is the slowest 
grower of them all. For instance, in the 
last five years, savings in life insurance 
companies have multiplied only 1.7-fold, 
in contrast to 4-fold for savings and loan 
associations, 5-fold for trusteed pension 
funds, and 6-fold for mutual funds. 

The Metropolitan economist also de- 
bunked the stress laid on the “decision- 
making power” of common stocks held 
by life insurance companies, pointing 
out that these holdings amounted to only 
0.7% of all common stocks outstanding 
in the United States, as contrasted to 
the 4% of all common stocks held by 
mutual funds. 





Made Assistant Controller 
Paul H. Knies, former assistant ac- 
tuary, has been appointed assistant con- 
troller of Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Knies, a native of Ohio and a 
graduate of Ohio State University, has 
been associated with the Metropolitan 
since 1940, and except for a four-year 
period of military service during World 
War II, has been employed in the com- 
pany’s actuarial division since that time. 
He was appointed a section supervisor 
in 1952, and advanced to research as- 
sociate in 1946. On January 1, 1958, he 
was appointed an officer of the company 
with the title of assistant actuary. Mr. 
Knies is a Fellow of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, 


State Mutual Appoints 
Hartt Manager in N. Y. 








WILLIAM F. HARTT 


William F. Hartt has been appointed to 











manage the State Mutual Life Assurance | 


of America agency on Lexington Ave- 
nue at 4lst Street in New York. A 
native of Astoria, Long Island, Mr. 


Hartt attended Maryland University. He 
served in the Air Force for ten years 
prior to his entry into the life insurance 


business in 1948. 


— = ee 


During the last 12 years, Mr. Hartt has | 


served as an agent, supervisor, home 


office training assistant, and agency man- | 


ager in New York and in Trenton. He 
is a member of the Life Underwriters 
Association and the Delaware Val'ey 
Managers and General Agents Associa- 
tion, 

Mr. Hartt is president of the Civic As- 
sociation in North Brunswick, N. J., and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Community Chest and the Hospital 
Association there. 

Timothy W. Foley remains with the 
Lexington Avenue agency in his capacity 
as director of brokerage sales. Mr. 
Foley previously headed this agency as 
general agent for many years. 





Manhattan Life Campaign 

For the third successive time in the 
annual Fordyce summer campaign, Man- 
hattan Life’s field force bettered $60 mil- 
lion of paid-for business, with the total 
in June, July and August reaching $64,- 
680,626. Julian Barton, Schloen and As- 
sociates, Beverly Hills, Calif., won three 
awards for first in Ordinary volume na- 
tionally and in the western territory, and 
for first in Ordinary lives nationally. 

Harold L. Regenstein, Werner Agency, 
New York, won the plaque for national 
leadership in pension trust volume. Basil 
Anderman, Richard M. Grosten Agency, 
Los Angeles, led in Group life sales. 


The Grosten Agency won four plaques 
for first nationally in Ordinary volume; 
Group life volume; pension trust volume 
and for leading in Ordinary in division 
1. Frank V. Gilbert Agency, Jamaica, 
N. Y. received the plaque for second 


nationally in Ordinary and the James G. ‘ 


Ranni Agency, NYC, took the award 


for second in Group life. 





N. Y. CLU Chapter Diploma 


Presentation Lunch Oct. 19} 


The New York CLU Chapter will hold 
its diploma presentation 
October 19 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Lester O. Schriver, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will be the guest speaker. 
President of the New York Chapter 
is Gerald D, Good, 
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Fidelity Mutual Names 
R. E. Tiffany As Manager 


Gere yeas Tae) ‘ Sam 





R. E. TIFFANY 


Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
has appointed R. E. Tiffany, CLU as 
manager for the company’s offices at 
830 Six Penn Center, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Tiffany succeeds William G. Pierce, CLU, 
who has been elected vice president—in- 
surance at the home office. 

Born in Scranton, Pa. Mr. Tiffany 
was an insurance major at the Wharton 
School of University of Pennsylvania, 
graduating in 1955. While at the Uni- 
versity Mr. Tiffany was a member of 
the Sphinx Senior Society; Phi Kappa 
Beta Junior Society; the Student Union 
board of directors; was co-captain of the 
Varsity Light-Weight Football Team; 
was a member of the U. S. Champions 
Varsity Lightweight Crew; the Mask and 
Wig Show; and was named Distin- 
guished Military Graduate. Following 
a tour of duty with the Army where he 
attained the rank of first lieutenant, Mr. 
Tiffany joined the Pierce Agency upon 
his discharge in 1957. 


An outstanding personal producer, he 


wrote $1 million of business in his first 
eleven months under contract, and has 
attained membership in the 1960 Million 
Dollar Round Table. Having completed 
all of the five CLU exams while in the 
military service, Mr. Tiffany was awarded 
his CLU diploma last month upon com- 
pletion of the experience and production 
requirements. He was appointed super- 
visor for the Pierce Agency in August. 





Holefca MDRT Scholarships 


Three scholarships for “students or a 
person or persons interested in the ad- 
Ministrative or management end of the 
life insurance business” have been es- 
tablished at Michigan State University- 
Oakland branch by the Miliion Dollar 
Round Table Foundation. The scholar- 
ships were made possible by a designated 
gift to the Million Dollar Round Table 
Foundation from Dan S. Holefca, a 
qualifying and life member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table at Detroit. 

Adon N. Smith, II, CLU, president of 
the Million Dollar Round Table Founda- 
tion, in announcing the scholarship 
grant, stated “Dan Holefca’s generous 
gitt for the purpose of establishing 
scholarships at Michigan State Univer- 
sity is the first of its kind and initiates 
the first specific project sponsored by 
the Foundation. In accepting Mr. Hoi- 
efca’s gift for such a worthy purpose, 
itis the hope and belief of the Founda- 
tion's board of directors that additional 
scholarships will be established at other 
colleges and universities through similar 
gifts to the Foundation by members and 


Inends of the Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 


Minnesota Mutual Makes 
Group Field Changes 


Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul has 
announced the promotion of three mem- 
bers of its Group insurance sales staff to 
new posts as regional Group office man- 
agers. 


Wallace R. Fish has been appointed 
regional manager of the Washington, 
D. C., office. He was previously a dis- 
trict manager there. Mr. Fish joined 
Minnesota Mutual in 1955 as a Group 
sales representative, following nine years 
in the service, display and advertising 
and selling fields.) He became district 
manager of the Washington Group office 
in 1958. 

Walter A. Griffin has been named the 
regional Group manager of the Phil- 
adelphia office. His affiliation with. Min- 
nesota Mutual began in 1957 when he 
joined the Group department as a sales 
trainee. 

Joseph B. O'Neil, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed regional Group manager of the 
Boston office, fo‘lowing three years with 
Minnesota Mutual as a Group sales rep- 
resentative. He is a graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts State Teachers College at 
Lowell, Mass., with a B.S. degree in 
education, 











BROKERAGE 


fidence. 


Nassau Street, New York 38, 





Life company, affiliated with established fire and casualty 
company, offers excellent opportunity for man with Life and 
A. & S. brokerage experience to work Long Island, N. Y. 
territory on attractive salary basis. Submit resume in con- 
Address Box 2847, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 


SUPERVISOR 


N.Y. 














Chicago Associations Meet 


The Chicago CLU Chapter,and the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers held a joint luncheon meeting last 
week. Coy G. Eklund, CLU, Equitable 
Society, guest speaker, discussed “The 
Irresistible Idea.” 

Highlight of the annual event was the 
presentation of diplomas and admin- 
istration of the CLU charge to Chicago 
CLU candidates. 

General chairman of the meeting was 
William D. Davidson, CLU, Equitable 
Society. Program chairman was William 


L. McKechney, Northwestern Mutual 
Life. 


N. Y. Supervisors to Hear 
Disability Insurance Talk 


The Life Supervisors Association of 
the City of New York will ‘hold its first 
luncheon meeting of the 1960-61 season 
on October 11. The meeting will be held 
at the Brass Rail Restaurant, Park Ave- 
nue and 40th Street, at 12 noon. 


Principal speaker will be Bill Harmelin, 
supervisor of the Harmelin agency, gen- 
eral agents of Continental Assurance. A 
disability, Mr. Harme’in 
will speak on “The Roll of Disability In- 
surance in the Buy and Sell Agreement.” 


specialist on 














CHARLES L. CRUMBLEY 


Associate General Agent 
Charles Crumbley had no 
previous life insurance 
experience. 


Here is a record of his 
earnings as reported to 
the Department of 
Internal Revenue. 


DN isbn 3 Sas asi $ 8,131.88 
erat 10,791.94 
UNM << fulares Xs arate 10,468.77 

aids G GU 17,123.98 











My clients are proud 
of what they own... 


Laurel, Mississippi 
August 13, 1960 
Mr. Charles Becker, Jr., Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear Chas: 


I have just moved into my new “Franklin home.” My wife and 
I never dreamed that in five short years we would enjoy such pros- 
perity, with such a rosy future ahead. I feel that I am extremely 
lucky to be associated with Franklin. 


It was our “Specials” that did it. I left a good “job” in adver- 
tising because I fell in love with the Franklin specials, and their 
tremendous public appeal. And I regularly get a big “bonus” in the 
constant and generous Home Office cooperation. We have the finest 
sales aids in the industry, and our warmly motivating and practical 
audio-visual presentations are tremendously helpful—to me and my 
clients. 


Approximately 95% of my sales are on Franklin specials, and 
their terrific acceptance has given me excellent persistency. My clients 
are proud of what they own, and anxious to tell their friends. 


These special Franklin advantages have enabled me to give time 
to civic work. Last year while serving as State President of Missis- 
sippi Jaycees—traveling over 40,000 miles—I still had my best earn- 
ing year, a 60% increase over the previous. This year, despite build- 
ing a new home and being elected National Vice President of the 
U. S. Jaycees I expect to at least equal, and probably exceed, last 


year; and to again qualify for Franklin’s Million Dollar Conference. | 


I am sincerely thankful for all that Franklin has made possible 
for me and my family. 


Cordially, 
Charles L. Crumbley 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 





The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE cones” 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over Three Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Warters President of 
Society of Actuaries 

W. A. JENKINS PRESIDENT ELECT 

Bankers Life President Warters Has 


Been With That Company 
For 40 Years 








Actuaries 
meeting here has 
elected Dennis N. Warters, president of 
3ankers Life Co. of Des Moines, as 
president succeeding James E. Hoskins, 
retired second vice president and actuary 
of The Travelers. 

The Society set up the new post of 
president-elect and named Wilmer A. 
Jenkins, executive vice president of 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Assn. 
He will succeed Mr. Warters next year. 

Mr. Warters, native of England whose 
parents moved to Winnipeg when he was 
a child, graduated from University of 
Manitoba and joined the actuarial de- 
partment of Great-West Life. Three 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Chicago— The Society of 


holding its annual 


Provident Names Walker and Weiss 





PHILIP WALKER 


Lewis C. Sprague, vice president and 
manager of agencies for Provident Mu- 
tual Life of Philadelphia, has announced 
the appointment of Philip Walker and 
Martin A. Weiss as co-managers of the 
company’s newly estab'ished district of- 
fice at 146 Old Country Road in Mineola, 
Long Island 


Messrs. Walker and Weiss have had 


Made Asst. Vice President 


James L. Martin, a member of the 
underw — department of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, has been made assistant vice 
president. The following men have also 
been named to the newly created posi- 
tion of underwriting consultant: Philip 
P. Andrews, Kenneth A. Balay, Russell 
es Kreic der, Bill G. Quillen, and C. Glenn 

»DeTtS 





Frank E. Caufield, Jr. Named 


Bankers Life of Nebraska has an- 
nounced the home office appointment of 
Frank E. Caufield, Jr. as assistant di- 
rector of education and training. A na- 
tive of Philadelphia, Mr. Caufield goes 
to Bankers Life with a wide background 
of experience in insurance sales and 
training. 

Mr. Caufield served three years in the 
Navy, receiving his discharge as an 
ensign. He has attended both Temple 

University in Philadelphia, and the Uni- 
yersity of North Carolina. 


extensive insurance experience with the 


New 





DENNIS N. WARTERS 





MARTIN A. WEISS 


York Life. 





LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


PLaza 3-2826 


ETRE epee. | RE. 











HEARD On The WAY | 





Roi Ottley, 54, a former reporter for 
Chicago Tribune on Negro affairs, and 
author of a history of the Negro race 
in the United States, died October 1. 
He was a director of Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. 





Arguments in the case of Connecticut 
General Life vs. New York State Insur- 
ance Department were made orally on 
October 6 in the Appellate Division, 
Madison Avenue and  Twenty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. This is the case 
brought because of the Department’s 
refusal to give Connecticut General the 
permission of New York State to buy 
control of National Fire Insurance Co. 





Marcella Albert, who has been in pub- 
lic relations division of Northwestern 
Mutual Life at its head office in Mil- 
waukee for past four years, has re- 
turned to Chicago, her former home, and 
will be in communications field. She is 
succeeded by Marilyn Slauson who has 
been with the advertising firm of Baker, 
Johnson and Dickinson, a Milwaukee 
advertising firm. 





The annual convention in Toronto last 
month of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation was one of the most successful 
that organization has had. The attend- 
ance was 1,200 which included 250 wives 
of executives. 





Samuel D. Rosan, general agent in 
downtown New York of Continental As- 
surance, takes fatherly pride in the ac- 
complishment of his son, Howard, in 
qualifying for membership in the 1960 
Million Dollar Round Table. Mr. Rosan, 
a life member of the organization, won 
his first MDRT qualification in 1944, In 
recent years he has given his son more 
and more responsibility in running the 
Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 


Uncle Francis 








MUTUAL/ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
sscenwesrre 


Ask M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


about 
John Hancock's New Non-Medical Rules 


The Following Maximum Amounts Will Be Considered: 
RATEABLE AGE AT ISSUE 





0-30 
31-35 
36-40 


Call us for em Information 


FRANK McCAFFREY LARRY CAMPS 


800 SECOND AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 
OXford 7-2121 





MAXIMUM AMOUNT 
$25,000 
10,000 
5,000 





MARVIN ORNSTEIN 


os 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 








O'TOOLE ASSOCIATES 


Incorporated 
Management Consultants to 
Insurance Companies 
Established 1945 
220-02 Hempstead Avenue 
QUEENS VILLAGE 29, NEW YORK 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 





INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 




















Nicholas Sichenze Honored 
By United States Life } 


United States Life honored Nicholas | 
V. Sichenze of the Nicholas V. Sichenze | 
Agency, Inc., at a recent luncheon on } 
the occasion of his 25th anniversary as 
general agent with the company. The ) 
luncheon climaxed his agency’s eight- 
month special anniversary production 
campaign for A. & H. and life business. 

Raymond H. Bellknap, president, pre- 
sented Mr. Sichenze with the United 
States Life service anniversary pin, set 
with diamond denoting his 25 years with 
the company. He is the second recipient | 
of the 25 year pin since the inaugura- } 
tion of a new program for recognition of 
service. 

Mr. Sichenze, a well-known Brooklyn 
insurance figure, is widely recognized 
for his work with the Brooklyn Bro-! 
kers Association. He has been member- 
ship chairman of that organization for 
15 years, during which time it has grown § 
from 140 members to over a thousand 
He is also a past president and founder 
of the Southern New York State A. & H. 
Association. 


~ 





Ad Men Hear Bishop Pike 


The Right Rev. James A. Pike, former 
dean of the Cathedral Church of St 
John the Divine, New York City, and 
now Diocesan Bishop of Episcopal 
Church in California, addressed the con- 
vention here of Life ‘Advertisers Associa 
tion on Wednesday of this week. The 
Rev. Norman V. Peale, who was to have | 
been on the program, was unable to ap- 
pear. 


PET 








Lowell A. Weaver has been named as 
sociate manager of the Mid-Ohio agency 
of Phoenix Mutual Life in Akron. The 
title was accorded in recognition of Mr 
Weaver's contribution to the growth ani¥ 
development of the Mid-Ohio agency} 
Since 1938 when he joined the company 
Mr. Weaver has placed in force a gran( 
total of more than $10,000,000 of Phoeni§ 
Mutual life insurance. He is a past pres: 
ident of the Akton Life Underwriter] 
Association and a life member of tht 
Million Dollar Round Table. 





; 
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Metropolitan Life’s 
Planning Dept. Change 

WM. YORK HEADS DEVELOPMENT 

Robert Ernsdorff and C. V. Winfree 


Made Third Vice Presidents To Assist 
York In That Department 





William S. York, second vice presi- 
dent, has been placed in charge of plan- 
ning and development for the Metro- 
politan Life, it was announced by Fred- 
eric W. Ecker, board chairman. 


To as- 





WILLIAM S. YORK 


sist Mr. York in this activity, Robert 
W. Ernsdorff and C. Van Winfree have 
been advanced to third vice-presidents 
and assigned to the planning and de- 
velopment staff. 

Mr. York has been in charge of the 


ROBERT W. ERNSDORFF 


application of electronic data processing 
equipment to the company’s work since 
July 1, 1959. He previously had been 
Mr. York has been 
associated with the Metropolitan since 
1932, and has been an officer of the com- 
Pany since 1945, 

Mr. Ernsdorf€ has been assistant con- 


» troller since September 1, 1959, and prior 


to that he had been assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant to the vice president 
and general manager of the company’s 
Canadian operations. He is a Fellow of 
the Society of Actuaries, and from his 
appointment to the company in 1937 until 
us assignment to the Canadian Head 
Office he was employed in the actuarial 
division at the home office, except for 





Thomas F. McDermott Joins 


Met’s Insurance Relations 


Thomas F. McDermott has joined the 
insurance relations division of Metro- 
politan Life. Born in Nyack, N. Y., he 
is a graduate of Villanova College and 
of Georgetown University Law School. 
In World War II Mr. McDermott was 
an Army lieutenant in Judge Advocate 
General's office. 

On leaving the Army he was with the 
Connecticut General Life in its Group 
insurance department. 





JOINS OLD REPUBLIC LIFE 
Sam Skolnick of East Rockaway, N. Y., 
has been appointed as a special repre- 
sentative of Old Republic Life, Chicago. 
He is now associated with Bana Asso- 
ciates of New York City. 





time on leave for military service from 
1943 through 1945. 

Mr. Winfree was appointed executive 
assistant in field management on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, following service as man- 





C. VAN WINFREE 


ager of the company’s Miami Shores, 
Fla., and Anacostia, D. C., district or- 
ganizations. He joined the Metropolitan 
as an agent in 1940 and, after military 
service from 1943 to 1946, served suc- 
cessively as assistant manager, field 
training instructor, and field training 
supervisor before receiving his appoint- 
ment as manager in 1952. He is third 
vice president and a CLU. 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


Consultants to Insurance Companies and 
Employe Benefit Plans 


666 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


ClIrcle 5-2300 











Becomes Training Director 

Robert C. Crosby, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed director of education and train- 
ing for Mutual Trust Life, Chicago. 

Previously, Mr. Crosby was manager 
of the Life Department of Gottschalk, 
Robertson and Ryan and has been an 
agent and assistant agency manager for 
Equitable Society in Milwaukee. From 


1949 to 1954 he was an executive secre- 
tary of the YMCA. 





Kenefick Manager of Sales 


Philadelphia—Robert V. Kenefick was 
recently appointed manager of sales ad- 
ministration for Life Insurance Co. of 
North America at its headquarters in 
Philadelphia it is announced by Leland 
T. Waggoner, vice president of sales. 

Mr. Kenefick joined INA in January, 
1955 as a trainee in its New England 
marine department, and _ later  be- 
came agency assistant for the Life 
Company in Philadelphia. Prior to join- 
ing the company he was solicitor for the 
H. A. McGrath Insurance Agency, Mass. 
Previously, he was brokerage representa- 
tive and office manager for Connecticut 
Mutual Life. 

A graduate of Boston University with 
an A.B. degree, Mr. Kenefick is active 
in Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 





Opens Agency at Lansing 


Mutual Of New York has opened its 
fifth Michigan agency in Lansing. Man- 
ager is Howard G. Milford, former as- 
sistant manager of MONY’s Cleveland 
(Tyner) agency. 

Mr. Milford, 36, joined MONY as a 
field underwriter in 1952, and was as- 
sistant manager from 1956 to 1959. He 
has been taking special managerial train- 
ing at MONY’s home office for the past 
year. He is a three-time winner of the 
National Quality Award, and a member 
of the NALU and the Ohio Leaders 
Club. Native of Akron, Ohio, and an 
alumnus of Kent State University, he 
is married and has two daughters. 

The Lansing agency is the eighth 
MONY has opened so far this year, and 
raises the company’s total number of 
agencies to 16l. 


$2,000 to $100,000..+ 
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BROKERS: 


New Personalized 

Life Direct Mail 

Excellent Results 
a 


Call us for details 


WHITE & 
WINSTON 








INC. 


A 
Agents 


The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 


Columbian Mutual Meeting 

At an all company agency conference 
of 200 agents and general agents, W. R. 
Jenkins, president of Columbian Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, N. Y., announced, 
that the company had passed the 100 
million mark of insurance in force as of 
June 30. Mr. Jenkins pointed out that 
the gain represented a 25% increase in 
insurance in force in the past 2% years 
and predicted that the gain at the end 
of the year would be close to 33%. 

At the conference, the company pre- 
sented a new life rate book with a com- 
plete new line of Ordinary and Intermed- 
late Ordinary policies, and one new In- 
dustrial Life policy. Industrial Life and 
Ordinary Life premium rates were re- 
duced, and cash values on the Ordinary 
line were increased. 





LOMA Optical Scanning : 


A subcommittee on optical scanning of 
Life Office Management Association’s 
automation committee has called on its 
member companies to design premium 
billing documents so that they may be 
processed by a “standard optical scan- 
ner.” At the same time the subcommit- 
tee suggested specifications for this 
standardized device. The findings were 
made public during the annual confer- 
ence of LOMA in Toronto September 
26-28 in a presentation made by Charles 
Corte, assistant comptroller, Continental 
Assurance Co. 
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Susaiid hae’ in Chicago 
For Lincoln National Life 





EUGENE T. O'REILLY 


O'Reilly, CLU, been 
appointed general agent in Chicago, for 


Eugene T has 


the Lincoln National Life according to 
Henry W. Persons, vice president and 
director of agencies. Mr. O’Reilly suc- 


ceeds Clifford F. 
from 


Soukup, who is retiring 


general agency responsibilities to 


devote his full time to personal produc- 
tion. The agency will now be known as 
Eugene T. O’Reility & Associates and 
will remain at Rooms 403-05, 395 LaSalle 
Street 

Mr. O'Reilly entered 
selling as a part-time 
a college student and, 
he has established an outstanding per- 
production record in addition to 
serving successfully in sales management 
work. He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent in 1953 and later was named 
associate general agent. A _ native of 
Chicago, he was graduated from Loyola 
University, where he received his Bach- 
elor of Science degree in Commerce and 
3usiness Administration in 1951. Later 
he attended the Loyola Law School for 
one year. 

His life insurance training 
completion of the Life Insurance 
Management Association school and the 
Chartered Life Underwriter series. He 
received his CLU designation in 1958 and 


life insurance 
agent in 1950 while 
during his career, 


sonal 


includes 
Agency 
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Guardian Life Conference 
On Management Training 


recently affiliated general 
supervisors, and unit 
managers attended a management train- 
ing conference at the home office of 
Guardian Life recently. The five-day 
conference included lectures, roundtable 
discussions, and workshop projects on 
recruiting, sel lection and supervision, 
with emphasis on the Guardian’s unique 
career compensation contract—the field 
caneauanaitiie plan. 

Lectures given during 
the conference dealt with recruiting 
plans, sources, and too’s. The discussion 
then shifted to selection standards and 
ees edures, followed by a review of the 

ructure and administration of the Field 
Representatives Plan. Two workshops 
focussed interest on the career presenta- 
tion interview, and training techniques, 
basic agent skills, pre-contract training, 
and The Guz wrdian Graph-Estate method 
of programming were among the sub- 
jects of other homie. 

Chairman James A McLain spoke on 
the resp ynsibilities of management at a 
dinner on the last night of the confer- 
ence 


Twenty 
agents, agency 


the first day of 


Five General Agencies 
Named by Patriot Life 


have been 
They are: 
Nicolini, 

agents, 


general 
by Patriot Life. 
Ferrante, Anthony 
co-general 


Five new 
appointed 
Beatrice G. 
Angelo Iacoviello 


agencies 


Staten Island. N. Y.; George Ash, Jr., 
Middletown, N. Y.; Wallace R. Plap- 
inger, Trenton, N. J.: Mervyn J. Platt, 
Washington, D. C.; L. J. Korbin Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York City. 


Named ianiciiaia Director 


Oak’and—James H. Stramler has been 
named agency director of the Southern 
C alifornia and Arizona region for Cali- 
fornia Life with offices at 3263 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles. The position is a new 
one and reflects the growing needs of 
the company in “w area, according to 
William H. Fissell, CLU, vice president 
and director of agencies. Mr. Stramler 
was formerly with The Prudential in 


Fresno and Los Angeles. 


later completed the CLU Management 
course. Active in community affairs, Mr. 


O'Reilly is past president of the Super- 


visors Club of Chicago and a member of 


the Quarterly Club. 














JOHN A. 





JOHN A. NEWMAN 


ABE EISEN, CLU 





130 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


OF 


VERMONT 





ABE EISEN BRANCH 


110 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. YU 6-2490 


Maximum Protection —— Designed Premiums 


— Top Commissions 


NEWMAN AGENCY 


General Agents 


WO 2-2163 





ABE EISEN 




















Major Medical, 
Brokerage Department. 


Box 2851, 





BROKERAGE SUPERVISORY OPPORTUNITY 


Established New York City Agency of leading 95-year old life insurance com- 
pany selling all lines of Life, Group, 'Non-cancellable Accident and Sickness and 
needs young man to manage and develop newly established 
Must be currently employed in the life insurance business 
with minimum of two years’ successful experience as personal producer. 
salary, overriding and commissions on personal production. 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Attractive 
Write full details to 








Hagan Elected President 
Capitol Life of Denver 


H. SMITH HAGAN 


Election of H. Smith Hagan as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Cap- 
itol Life of Denver, was announced by 
Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, chairman of 
the board. Mr. Hagan, who has been 
senior vice president of Pacific National 
Assurance Co., Salt Lake City, will move 
to Denver and join Capitol November 1. 

At the same time, Dr. Carmichael an- 


nounced that Thomas F. Shortall, presi- 
dent of Emmco Insurance Co., South 
Bend, Ind., who has been president for 
some time of both Capitol Life and 
Emmco, will become vice chairman of 
Capitol. Desirability of having its top 


executive management resident in Den- 
7 he Capitol to make this change. 

(fr. Hagan has been serving as senior 
vice president of Pacific National Life 
and previous to that was president of 
Midland National Life of Watertown, 
S. D. until that company was sold. He 
has spent most of his business career in 
life insurance, other connections being 
home office supervisor for Occidental 
Life of California and manager with 


The Prudential. 





TO GENERAL BROKERS 
THE sEE NASHEM AGENCY 
“The Major League Agency" 


(Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Canada) 
HAVE YOUR OWN COMPLETE LIFE DEPT.! 
All communications on your letterhead—with 
copies to you. All phone calls taken at your 
switchboard and relayed to us. Your client 
gets expert service from your own hand 
picked expert. Double your volume with half 
the effort—at no extra cost! 
PHONE US, THIS PLAN WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU! 
Call us at Oxford 7-2950 
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Named Boston Area General 


Agents For Franklin Life 


Joseph J. Toma and Stafford A. Wil- 





enue © Y * eee ee. 


1 Ne ee 


BRETT 


~ 


liams have been appointed general agents | 


in the Boston area for the Franklin Life 
of Springfield, III. 


Mr. Toma, a former special agent for | 


The Prudential, will have his office in 
Braintree, while Mr. Williams will be in 
charge of agency development for 


Brockton and vicinity. 





Supreme Court on S$ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
companies”; “No beneficiary or prospec- 
tive beneficiary acquires any interest in 
the Fund.” 


The case was that of Ephram Nestor 
vs. Secretary Flemming of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
appealed from the U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. Justice 
Harlan delivered the opinion with dis- 
sents by Justices Black, Douglas and 
Brennan. On appeal Flemming vs. Nestor 
363 U. S. 603. 





Lower Term Rates 


Atlanta—The Georgia International 
Life is now raising its upper age limits 
on decreasing term plans, James C. H. 
Anderson, vice president, announced, ex- 
tending its age issue limits to both males 
and females by five years. 





Everyone's Talking About It 


E M PI RE’ S Guaranteed Renewable 


Hospital-Surgical Expense Policy 


PLAN — 1 Premiums Payable For Life 
PLAN —2 Premiums Payable to Age 65 


For Life 





20-10 Hospital Plan — Something new in the Hospital Field 
Guaranteed Renewable To Age 65 





MORGAN 0O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





A Complete Portfolio of Life and Group Coverages 
Direct Mail Program That Gets Results 


For A General Agency Opportunity— 
Write 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S&S. FELT, 
Agency Vice Pres. 
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Retiring From Massachusetts Mutual 


Seneca M. Gamble Advertising Manager for 14 Years; To 
Open Counseling Service in Atlanta 


Seneca M. Gamble, a member of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life home office 
staff since 1934 and advertising manager 
for the past 14 years, will retire Novem- 
ber 1 and be on a vacation during Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Gamble, who has played a major 
role in development of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual’s advertising program, plans 
to return to his native southland after 
where will establish a 
counseling service for insurance com- 
panies in that area. With temporary 
headquarters at 27 Twenty-Eight Street, 
N.W., Atlanta, Mr. Gamble will spec- 
ialize in advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations. 

A native of Macon, Ga., Mr. Gamble 
joined Massachusetts Mutual in 1934 
with an extensive background of life in- 
surance advertising and sales promotion. 
He assumed responsibility for the com- 
pany’s direct mail program which had 
been established 18 months previousiy. 
During his first few years with Massa- 
chusetts Mutual he completely revised 
this program, established a pre-approach 
letter service, and developed a system 
of premium notice enclosures. 


retirement he 


Advertising, Press and Community 
Relations 


One of his first assignments after join- 
ing the company was the promotion of 
a sales drive honoring President William 
H. Sargeant, then celebrating his 50th 
anniversary with the company. In late 
1946 he again directed a similar promo- 
tional effort, this time celebrating the 
50th anniversary of Vice President Jo- 
seph C. Behan. 

In the late 1930's Mr. Gamble was 
placed in charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising, press releases and community 
relations, an operation he headed for over 
10 years. As advertising manager since 
1946, Mr. Gamble has directed the com- 





more money. 


Persistency pays cash! 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 











Persistency Pays Provident Producers 


Good persistency pays in a number of ways. 
holders keep the protection they need, the company 


keeps more business in force, and the salesman earns 


The savings brought about by good persistency are 
shared with those responsible for them—the salesmen. 
At the Provident sales conference last month 46 
leaders in persistency who met the necessary produc- 
tion requirements divided more than $30,000. This 


extra compensation was money these salesmen earned. 


PROVIDENT LIFE © ACCIDENT * SICKNESS 


A CHATTANOOGA 


SENECA M. GAMBLE 


pany’s nationally known advertising cam- 
paigns featuring Norman Rockwell i.lus- 
trations. 

He has spoken at many national and 
regional meetings of advertising and in- 
surance organizations. An address by 
Mr. Gamble before the Southern Round 
Table Conference on_“Sales Promotion 
from Beginning to End—There is no 
End,” after being widely published in 
insurance journals, brought many re- 
quests for guidance from insurance men 
in the United States and many foreign 
countries. 


LAA and Civic Activities 


Mr. Gamble is a charter member of the 
Life Advertisers Association, organized 
in 1933, and was program chairman for 


LIFE WITH 


PROVIDENT 


Policy- 


HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 








its first annual meeting and served on 
its first executive committee. Material 
produced by him or under his direction 
has regularly received awards at the 
LAA annual meetings. 

During his 26 years in Springfield, 
Mass., Mr. Gamble has been active in 
civic ‘and church affairs. He is a past 
president and former director of the 
Advertising Club of Springfield, and a 
past president of the Faith Church Men’s 
Club. In World War II he was chairman 
of U.S. Savings Bond sales and WAC re- 
cruitment committees of the Springfield 
Advertising Club, and received citations 
from Washington on the success of these 
programs. 





































A Few Reasons Why 









































plan. 


























Write or Wire: 
































JAMES G. RANNI 
Chairman of the Board 






New Toledo Finance Firm 


Insurance Budget, Inc., has been or- 
ganized as a service company to provide 
consolidated insurance premium pay- 
ments for individuals and_ businesses, 
Edward J. Glynn, president, announced. 
Offices are in Toledo, Ohio. 

Named vice president-sales of the com- 
pany is William J. Kennelly, formerly 
an agent for Pan American Life. _ 

Mr. Glynn said the new firm combines 
premiums of all types of insurance held 
by a customer, establishes a monthly 


rate and remits to agencies and com- 
panies in his behalf on an annual basis. 








GENERAL AGENTS WANTED ... 


Over 200% Commissions During First 20 Years 
Plus Lifetime Renewals 


I1—FAMILY GROUP PLAN—Maximum protection 


at amazingly low cost. Covers entire family plus new arrivals. 


2—WIFE 20-YEAR TERM RIDER—isued up to 
$250,000—50%, of husband's insurance. If husband dies or is 


disabled wife's premium is waived. All these benefits, wife age 
30—$7.00 per $1,000 annually. 


3—INCREASING PROTECTION PLAN— 


Terrific package for top income groups. 


4—FAMILY INCOME POLICY —>optionally used 


as rider or as individual policy. 


5 —— Complete line of very competitive policies including Whole 
Life at 95, Paid Up at 65, Annual Renewable Term, Quadruple 
Protection, 15 Pay Life, Term to 65, plus an unusual investment 


Over 1/3 Billion Insurance in Force in 8 Years 


KEY OPPORTUNITIES 


In North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Michigan. 


Next Convention — Eden Roc Hotel 
Miami Beach, Florida — Nov. 3-7, 1960 


JAMES B. SISKE, 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY of FLORIDA 
600 Brickell Avenue, Miami 32, Florida 





R. KIRK LANDON 
President 

















Your clients are the most important 
people in the world. Their personal pro- 
tection needs are not met without GUAR- 
ANTEED RENEWABLE ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH. Let me tell you about 
our modern, flexible plans, all backed 
by a mutual legal reserve company li- 
censed in New York State since 1886! 
Call me today for details. 


PAUL FISHMAN 


JAFCO 
LIFE AGENCY INC. 
MU. 4-5779 


General Agents 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Jamestown, N.Y. 





Warters Made President 


(Continued from 
years later he went with Bankers Life, 
was made assistant actuary, associate 
actuary, then vice president in 1941, ex- 
ecutive vice president in 1946 and was 
elected president in 1956. 

Mr. Jenkins is a graduate of University 
of Chicago with a masters degree from the 
University of Michigan, becoming an in- 
structor in mathematics at University of 
Michigan and Harvard before entering the 
actuarial field in 1926 with L. A. Glover & 
Co. He went with Lincoln National Life 
aS assistant actuary in 1931 and was un- 
derwriting secretary when he _ joined 
TIAA in 1937 as actuary. Elected vice 
president in 1942, administrative vice 
president in 1949, he became executive 


vice president in 1955. He became a 
Fellow of the Society in 1931 and has 
served two terms as vice president. 
. * 
R ‘ 

Income Tax Hearings 

(Continued from Page 3) 
vf Congress with the so- 


reference to 
called ‘exception clauses’ “y 

Companies signing this protest were 
Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Occidental 
Life of California, Minnesota Mutual 
Life, Sun Life of America, National Life 


and Accident, American National, Con- 
tinental Assurance, and United States 
Life 
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NORBERT A. SIEGFRIED 
Home Life of New York, has appoin 
Norbert A. Siegfried manager at 
Louis and Harold Young manager 
Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. Siegfried has been assistant m 
ager of the St. 


1 


large life company. 


Mass. 


He will be assis 


ted 
St. 


at 


an- 
Louis agency of another 


ted 





Arthur Johnson Studio 


EDWIN A. LEWIS 
Massachusetts Mutual Life has 
pointed Edwin A. Lewis and Lewis 


Lessard superintendents of agencies. 


ap- 


Lo. 





HAROLD YOUNG 


by Associate Manager Harry E. Bensiek. 
Mr. Young succeeds Otis M. Barry 
who has retired after 29 years with the 
company. He was formerly division 
manager for another company. He is 
currently vice president of the Jackson 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


Mutual Agency Superintendents 





Arthur Johnson Studio 
LESSARD 


LEWIS L. 


Mr. Lewis, graduate of University of 
Kansas with more than four years duty 
as an Air Force pilot, had served ten 





OUR SALES PLAT 
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FORM HAS MUTUAL FUND PLANK! 


Our modern and qualified representatives are selling a balanced program of savings and family protection 
(guaranteed dollars) along with an equity investment (variable dollars) in mutual funds. This program 
does not make use of term insurance—in fact, we have yet to sell that first program consisting of this 
temporary class of insurance. Instead, various forms of permanent insurance are used, and in record 
breaking policy sizes! If you are desirous of letting mutual funds carry you to new heights in solid life 
Sales, average policy size, and commission income—with field proven sales material—then write me 
immediately. 


Am. g. Noel, Agency Vice President 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona + California + Col- 
t + Delaware + Flori 


« Hawaii « Illinois 
d+ Massachusetts 


* Oklahoma 
nia + D.of C 
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SELECTED 
LIFE—A&H POSITIONS 


M. West—Life Group Actuary $18,000 
East—Life Agency Director 15,000 
East—Life General Agent 13,000 
M. West—A&H Sales Supervisor 9,600 
East—Life Underwriter 9,000 
S. West—Life Agency Director 8,400 
M. West—A&H Actuarial Asst. 8,000 
East—A&H Claims Examiner 5,400 
Chicago—Life Actuarial Asst. 5,400 
East—A&H Underwriter 7,000 


Other listings in Casual- 
ty—Fire—Life—A&H in 
all sections of the coun- 
try. Write for "HOW WE 
OPERATE." No obliga- 
tion to register. All in- 
quiries handled confi- 
dentially. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
HArrison 7-9040 
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years in the life insurance field before 


joining Massachusetts Mutual in the 
home office, later becoming assistant 


superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Lessard, graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, has been with the company for 
more than thirty years. He was a travel- 
ing auditor, field representative, agency 
assistant, becoming assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies in 1953. He is an 
associate of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 





Le Feuvre Asst. Director 


Adv. Beneficial Standard 
Colin M. 


assistant 
ficial 


Le Feuvre has been named 
Bene- 
Angeles, 


advertising director of 
Standard Life of 
W. Austin Campbell, vice president in 
charge of advertising announced. 

Born in Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Le Feuvre 
attended University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where he majored in advertising, 
and received a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree. During World War II he served 
in the Navy as a lieutenant jg., and saw 
action in the North Atlantic. 

Mr. Le Feuvre 
Southern California 


Los 


active in 
advertising circles 
for the past 15 years. At one time he was 
director of advertising for the former 
Guaranty Union of Beverly Hills, Calif. 
which became the Western department 
of Western and Southern Life. He was 
supervisor of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising for Pacific Mutual Life and 
assistant to the vice president of sales at 
Constitution Life. 
the Los Angeles Direct 


has been 


He has held office in 
Mail Club and 
the Delta Kappa Omicron fraternity and 
is a member of the Advertising Club of 
Los Angeles and the Alpha Delta Sigma 
Advertising Fraternity. 
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Guardian Life Manager 





VINCENT N. BAXTER 


Vincent N. Baxter has been appointed 
manager for Guardian Life of America 
at the company’s office in San Jose, Cal. 

A native of New York City, Mr. Bax- 
ter attended Wagner College and the 
University of Wisconsin. Following serv- 
ice with the Navy during World War 
Il he received his law degree from 
Brooklyn Law School and was a prac- 
ticing attorney in New York City for 
several years. 

A resident of California since 1955, Mr. 
Baxter entered the insurance field in 
1956. He was an assistant manager for 
Mutual Of New Yiork in Oakland prior 
to his Guardian appointment, 

Mr. Baxter is a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the National 
Sales Executive Club, and is active lo- 
cally in the Community Chest and the 
Junior Achievement program. 





August Sales Up 5% 

August purchases of life insurance in the 
United States amounted to $5,900,000,000 
a gain of 5% over a year ago, and the 
largest August total on record. Aggre- 
gate purchases for the first eight months 
of 1960 were $46,994,000,000, up 4% from 
a year ago. These figures were reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association of Hartford. 

Purchases of Ordinary life insurance 
in August were $4,346,000,000, up 5% 
from August a year ago, The number of 
Ordinary policies bought in ‘August was 
697,000 compared with 673,000 the year 
before. 

Industrial life insurance bought in Au- 
gust amounted to $69,000,000, up 5% from 
the corresponding month last year. 

New Group life insurance amounted to 
$985,000,000 in August, an increase of 3% 
from August a year ago. These figures 
represent new groups set up only and 
not additions under Group insurance 
contracts already in force. 

In the first eight months of this year, 
Ordinary life insurance bought accounted 
for $34,023,000,000, negligibly less than 
last year. Industrial life insurance pur- 
chases represented $4,604,000,000 of this 
year’s eight month total, about the same 
as last year, while new Group life insur- 
ance amounted to $8,367,000,000, an in- 
crease of 25% from the first eight months 
of last year. 





Made Investment Manager 

The Prudential has announced the pro- 
motion of Robert I. Jones to investment 
manager in its commercial and industrial 
loan department. Mr. Jones joined the 
company in 1948. He had previously been 
employed by Dun and Bradstreet and 
had worked as a senior statistician for 
the American Gas Association, 


American College Changes 
The American ‘College of Life Under- 
named Albert H. Clark, 
formerly assistant director of examina- 


writers has 


tions, to be director of examinations; 
Esther M. Horr, formerly business man- 
ager to be assistant treasurer; and Rich- 
ard T. McFalls, assistant business man- 
ager, has been made business manager. 


The changes were announced by Dr. 
Davis W. Gregg, CLU, president. 








LIAMA Psychologists 


The research division of the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Association 
has added two psychologists to its staff. 
Eugene C. Mayfield and Phil Welsh have 
been named assistant program directors, 
announces Dr. S. Rains Wallace, di- 
rector of research. 

Dr. Mayfield will be working the area 
of selection and evaluation research in 
field management and Dr. Welsh will be 
working in training research. 








Mo lJLD 


What is it? Consideration on the one hand, coupled with 
an understanding of the individual. Out of our mold come 
larger men . . . not identical six-footers with a bone-crushing 
handshake, but men larger in personal potential and the 
self-determination to reach it. These men rapidly achieve 
greater stature in their community and an income which 


reflects that fact. 


Experience has convinced us that you can’t isolate the sales- 
man from the man, they must be molded as one. We focus 
each stage of our development program at building the 
“man”. This means making available the best sales tools and 
providing careful training, guidance and supervision. Help- 
ing a man in all phases of his personal growth develops the 
successful salesman — a credit both to himself and to Union 


Mutual. 


UNION MUTUAL 





America’s-8th Oldest Life Insurance Company 


Carlton G. Lane, President 


John R. Carnochan, Executive Vice President 


Home Office, Portland, Maine 
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Heads Pension Division 
Of Phoenix Mutual Life 


GEORGE D. CHESTER 


George D. Chester, formerly vice pres- 
ident of Connell, Price & Co., consulting 
actuaries in Boston, has become asso- 
ciated with the Phoenix Mutual Life 
and has been elected a secretary of the 
company. 

He will head a new pension division 
with the purpose of coordinating the 
company’s activities in the employe pen- 
sion field. Phoenix Mutual has offered 
individual policy pension plans for many 
years and is now expanding its activities 
in the field to include Group annuities. 

A graduate of Trinity College, Mr. 
Chester is a Fellow of the Society of 
Actuaries and for several years was as- 
sociated with the Columbian National 
Life as vice president and actuary. Prior 
to joining Columbian National he was 
with the firm of Arthur Stedry Hansen, 
consulting actuaries in Chicago. 





LIAMA Agent Text 


“You ‘Can Sell Business Insurance,” is 
the title of the largest agent text published 
by the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. Its purpose, says the 
Association, is “to provide life insurance 
salesmen with a simple, concise discus- 
sion of the problems life insurance can 
solve for businessmen and present a 
chassis approach for covering these 
needs.” 

Part I of this book sells the great 
potential of this market and explains the 
knowledge needed in order to enter this 
field. It stresses the similarities between 
business and personal insurance sales, 
discusses sole proprietorship, partnership, 
close corporation, and key man insur- 
ance. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the steps in the sales process: prospect- 
ing, qualifying prospects, getting addi- 
tional information from various sources, 
the preapproach, suggested interviews, 
the use of a fact sheet, and tips for 
getting started. . 

LIAMA feels that salesmen may tend 
to overlook the profitable field of busi- 
ness insurance, thinking it requires tre- 
mendous time and effort. The booklet, 
written by Senior Consultant John A. 
Miller, CLU, tries to show how relatively 
simple business insurance can be, even 
for the newer salesman. 





LICENSED IN MICHIGAN 

California Life has been licensed to 
sell life, accident and health, and Group 
insurance in Michigan. 

Since January 1, California Life has 
been admitted in Florida and South 
Dakota. Michigan is now the 19th state, 
plus the District of Columbia in which 
the company is operating. A regional 
agency office will be established in De- 
troit shortly. 
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THE GOLD BOOK 


This The Eastern Under- 


writer is in two parts, Part II being The 


issue of 


Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling 


Many leading figures in life insurance 
: sther 49 
are represented in the issue either as 


authors of articles, or in posts they oc- 
cupy raising funds for universities, fig- 
uring prominently in the religious world, 
heading such committees or organiza- 
tions as those making a national study 
of money and credit; and fighting pres- 
sure groups which encourage inflationary 


tendencies 


INSURANCE DEFENDING ITSELF 
associations 
W. 


Va., this week had a fine opportunity to 


The casualty industry 


meeting in White Su!phur Springs, 


hear what are the objectives of the re- 
cently formed Insurance Information In- 
stitute and the important role it wil play 
The 
speaker was Roland H. Lange, president 
of the Institute, who also is assistant to 


in insurance communications. 


the president and a vice president of 


the Hartford Fire 


In addition to explaining the objec- 
the 
termine those areas of public misunder 


tives of Institute which is to de- 


standing of insurance most needful of at- 
tention, both immediate and long range, 


and recommend those public relations 
devices best suited to bring about a 
better understanding, H. L. Lange re- 
counted several incidents of recent 
months where the Institute acted in 
clarifying the atmosphere 


One of these was in Maryland where 
on June 1 the stock companies intro- 
duced the new merit-rating coverage for 
automobile with an 
economy-package automobile policy, and 
certain other features, including the 10% 
reduction in premiums for so-called small 
cars. The staff of the Insurance In- 
formation Institute publicized the new 
coverages throughout the state. 


insurance, along 


A few weeks later, a member of the 
Maryland legislature attacked the merit- 
rating plan as a “profit-making scheme” 


of the insurance companies, designed to 
take more money from those “poor, un- 
fortunate” motorists who happened to 
have some black marks on their driving 
records. The charges, incorrect as they 


were, were aired at a public hearing 
and received wide publicity. The Insur- 
ance Information Institute staff immedi- 
ately went to work and drafted a coun- 
terstatement which pointed out the ri- 
diculous nature of the charges and em- 
phasized that rather than being a profit- 
making scheme, the merit-rating plan 
was indeed a competitively-priced prod- 
uct that offers savings to three-fourths 
This 
ment was issued over the name of the 
general manager of the National Bureau 


of Casualty Underwriters. The Institute 


of the Maryland motorists. state- 


also prepared a simi'ar statement issued 
to the press over the name of the chair- 
man of the Maryland Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

Newspapers welcomed these _ state- 
ments as enabling them to present the 
situation fairly. headlines which 


Merit-Rating Auto 


Three 
followed: “Critics of 


Insurance Plan Hit,” “Insurance Of- 
ficial Charges Against Merit Plan Mis- 
understood.” “Official Backs New Plan 


Auto Insurance.” 


Thus, it is not going to be easy for 


for 


critics of insurance to attack a business 
which is a position to defend 
itself intelligently by releasing all the 


now in 


facts. 





Henry Young has been appointed spe- 

cial agent for the Phoenix of Hartford 
Insurance Companies for south-central 
New York State. He attended New York 
University and has traveled the upstate 
New York area in both an engineering 
and production capacity. He has made 
his headquarters in the company’s Syra- 
cuse service office. 


* * * 


Paul N. Catherman has been appointed 
manager of the Indianapolis branch of- 
fice of Boston Insurance Group. The 
Indianapolis branch will service all 
agents located in Indiana. Mr. Cather- 
man joined the Boston Insurance Group 
in 1951 as state agent for Indiana. Prior 
to that time he was associated for sev- 
eral years with other insurance com- 
panies. 











Leonard L. Greif, Jr. 
HENRY E. NILES 


Henry E. Niles, president of Baltimore 
Life, has been named a trustee of Mor- 
gan State College in Baltimore by Gov. 
J. Millard Tawes. Mr. Niles has a long 
record of community and industry serv- 


ice . A 


former vice president of the 
American Management Association, he 
also has held several government posts 


and in 1951 went to Germany on a five- 
man team sponsored by the Marshall 
Plan. The following year he went to 
India as deputy director of the U. S. 
Technical Cooperation Mission to assist 
in its economic recovery. 


* * * 


W. T. James, Jr. was elected president 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies at the closing gen- 
eral session of the group’s 64th annual 
convention at Seattle, Wash., September 
14. Mr. James is secretary-manager of 
the Northern Neck Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, as well as secretary- 
manager of the Tri-State Agency Cor- 
poration, both of Irvington, Va. Born in 
White Stone, Lancaster County, Va., he 
first became associated with the Northern 
Neck Mutual Fire Association in 1935. 
He is secretary and board member of 
20 subsidiary companies operating in the 
menhaden industry. 


* * * 


Robert E. Eno, former special agent at 
Manchester, N. H., for the Hartford Fire, 
has been transferred to the company’s 
Eastern department staff at Hartford. 
A Hartford native, he attended the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Mr. Eno became 
associated with Hartford Fire in 1952 
and in 1953 was named a special agen 
in the metropolitan New York area. He 
has served as special agent at Manchester 
since 1954. Before joining the company, 
he was with the New England Fire In- 
surance Rating Association in Hart- 
tora 


‘ *° & 


Judson B. Branch, president of All- 
state Insurance Companies, has been 
named 1960's Marketing Man of the 
Year by the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation’s Chicago chapter for “providing 


dynamic consumer-oriented marketing 
leadership while continuing Allstate’s 
pioneering philosophy.” The award, 


presented by Chapter President David 
Hardin at the AMA’s recent dinner 
meeting in Chicago, recognized Mr. 
Branch and the Allstate for development 
of new marketing ideas in the insurance 
industry. 






















































HOWARD E. NEVONEN 


Howard E, Nevonen, CLU, Washing- 
ton National general agent in Los An- 
geles, attended the fourth Inter-Ameri- 
Life Underwriters 
held Caracas, Venezuela. 
Attending with Mr. Nevonen’ were 
Loran Powell, CLU, managing director 
of LUTC, and Ann Bickerton, director 
of field for the NALU. Mr. 
Nevonen is vice president and _ trustee 
of the Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
cil. 


can Conference of 


recently in 


service 


x * * 


James J. Secor, field supervisor of the 


Excelsior Insurance Co, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. last month observed his 25th 
anniversary in the insurance business. 
Located in Rensselaer, Mr. Secor su- 


pervises most of New York State for 
the Excelsior. Starting as an office boy 
with the National Surety in 1935, he be- 
came supervisor in charge of their bond 
business in eastern New York, Vermont, 
New Hampshire and western Massa- 
chusetts, and later their office manager 
in Albany affiliated 
with the Excelsior early in 1958. 


before becoming 


— a. 


Edward M. Lewis, manager of the IBM 
department of National Accident & 
Health of Philadelphia, has received the 
“Leadership and Interest” award given 
annually to a member of the association 
for time, interest, and leadership devoted 
to the growth, development and national! 
awareness of the local chapter. Mr. 
Lewis, who has been associated with 
National of Philadelphia since 1952, be- 
came IBM department manager in 1954, 
and was promoted to assistant company 
treasurer in 1958. 


* k cS 


Emil E. Brill, senior vice president, 
General American Life of St. Louis, was 
selected by Governor James T. Blair of 
Missouri to head the delegation of 44 
Missourians to the 1961 White House 
Conference on the Aging to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on January 9-12, in 
response to a call by President Ejisen- 
hower to present full facts about the 
aged. Delegates to the conference will 
make suggestions concerning the utiliza- 
tion of skills, experience and energies 
of older persons and the improvement 
of their economic conditions generally. 
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“Coronet” Donovan Article 


What happened after newspapers an- 
nounced that James B. Donovan, noted 
insurance lawyer, had been assigned to 
defend Col. Rudolf Ivanovich Abel, is 
published in October issue of the maga- 
zine “Coronet.” Abel, a Russian colonel, 
was charged with being the Soviet’s 
chief spy in the United States. Donovan 
had been selected by the Brooklyn Bar 
Association to defend Abel after no 
American lawyer had volunteeded to ac- 
cept the position of counsel. 

What happened was plenty. So many 
telephone calls denouncing Donovan 
were received that the ’phone was dis- 
connected. An avalanche of mail making 
threats descended upon Donovan. Some 
were from cranks. Even a few members 
of the Bar made sarcastic remarks when 
they met him at clubs and other p'aces. 

In his summation at the trial in Brook- 
lyn Federal Court Donovan paid_par- 
ticular attention to why Abel should re- 
ceive a vigorous defense and fair trial. 

“Our principles are engraved in the 
history and law of the land,” he said. 
“If the _ world is not faithful to its 
own moral code there remains no society 
for which others may hunger. The fact 
that Abel received due process every 
step of the way was, I believe, extremely 
important to the United States and to my 
profession.” 

Donovan’s handling of the defense 
brought this comment from Chief Justice 
Earl Warren of U. S. Supreme Court: 

“I think I can say that in my time 


> on this court no man has undertaken a 


more arduous, more self-sacrificing task.” 

The U. S. Supreme Court upheld the 
lower court’s conviction of Abel which 
imposed a 30-year prison term on the 
spy, but Abel escaped the death penalty. 


* * * 


Honor Lydia Giberson 


Dr. Lydia G. Giberson, assistant vice 
president of Metropolitan Life, is the 
recipient of the 1960 Award for “The 
Outstanding Professional Woman of The 
rear,” given by Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs of New York. The 
presentation was made on October 6th 
at a reception held at Gracie Mansion, 
residence of the Mayor of New York. 
The award is given annually during 
National Business Women’s Week, cele- 
brated this year between October 2 and 
. An award for “The Outstanding Busi- 
ness Woman of The Year” is made at 
the same time. 

In paying tribute to Dr. 


Giberson, 


Jeanette Longyear Smith, district di- 
F tector of Business and __ professional 
' Women’s Clubs, said that she had 


) Worked her way up in her field of spe- 


cialization — industrial medicine — to 
er present policy-making position. 
“Throughout her career, Dr, Giberson 
has manifested the characteristics of 
Personal leadership, emotional stability 
and mental acumen,’ Mrs. Smith said. 
“She is held in highest esteem by those 
who have worked with her over a long 
Period.” 

















Kemper TV Program 

The Kemper Insurance group of Chi- 
cago is sponsoring a Sunday television 
series which double features “Chet 
Huntley Reporting” and a brand new 
program called “Celebrity Golf” with 
Sam Snead. Each program is 30 minutes 
long, giving Kemper Insurance a solid 
hour of coast-to-coast coverage over 
NBC-TV on 26 Sundays starting Sep- 
tember 25. Eighty-eight stations have 
been ordered. Mr. Snead has the 
first half of the hour, from 5 to 6 
o'clock in the evening (eastern daylight 
time). 

Each week Mr. Snead will match 
strokes with a low-handicapped golfer 
from the entertainment world, starting 
with Bob Hope. Later guests will in- 
clude Jerry Lewis, Perry Como, Ray 
3olger, Gordon MacRae, Mickey 
Rooney, George Gobel, Desi Arnaz, 
Jack Carson, Dale Robertson, Dean 
Martin, Fred Astaire, Ernie Ford and 
Ed Gardner of “Duffy’s Tavern.” 

Mr. Huntley in the following half 
hour has a new format for his Sunday 
report which Kemper Insurance spon- 
sored last year. After broadcasting a 
review of Sunday’s top news, he will 
present two 10-minute features on na- 
tional and world events. 

The new twin series represents an 
investment of nearly $1 million in sup- 
port of the American Agency System. 
Television advertising has been used by 
Kemper Insurance for the past four 
years as the most dramatic means of 
supporting agents throughout the coun- 
try. 

On the new “Celebrity Golf” each 
cuest entertainer will be matched against 
Mr. Snead for nine holes on one of the 
courses in or near Los Angeles. Each 
Snead opponent will have a chance to 
win cash prizes for a favorite charity— 
$250 for every hole reached in par, $500 
for every birdie and $1,000 for beating 
Mr. Snead over nine holes. A special 
$10,000 prize will be awarded any chal- 
lenger who scores a hole-in-one. An 
extra attraction will be on-the-spot les- 
sons given by Mr. Snead at any time 
during the program when he catches the 
visiting celebrity in a golfing error. 


BS * * 


Exclusive Talk to Doctors 
Dr. John S. Pearson, medical director 
of the American United Life, addressed a 
special meeting of the North American 


Equitable Life Assurance Co. at the 
Nationwide Inn in Columbus, Ohio on 
October 6. Only stockholders of the 
North American Equitable who are 


members of the medical profession at- 
tended. 

Dr. Pearson’s talk, “A Doctor Looks 
at Insurance,” covered these points: un- 
derwriting, mortality tables and curves, 
short term vs. long term prognosis, 
clinical vs. insurance medicince, doctors 
as examiners, and doctors as life insur- 
ance company stockholders. 

A graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Dr, Pearson interned in St. 








| Featured by Coronet 





JAMES B. DONOVAN 


Mary’s Hospital in Huntington, W. Va. 
After four years as a lt. commander in 
the Navy he had a year’s residency in 
internal medicine in Huntington, W. Va. 
In 1947 Dr. Pearson received a cardiol- 
ogy fellowship at the University of Cin- 
cinnati and the Cincinnati General Hos- 
pital. From 1949 to 1951 he was in pri- 
vate practice in Huntington. 

He is a member of American Medical 
Association, American Heart Association, 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors, Midwestern Medical Direct- 
ors Association, and a Diplomate of the 
American Board of Life Insurance Med- 
icine. 

* * x 


Interview H. C. Reeder on TV 


Howard C. Reeder, president, Conti- 
nental Assurance Co., recently carried 
to television audiences the story of the 
insurance industry in its roles both as a 
family protection medium and as an in- 
vestment. Appearing on “Invest in 
America,” Chicago NBC-TV_ regular 
weekly-series, Mr. Reeder highlighted 
the “tremendous growth possibilities” of 
the industry in the next decade. He was 
interviewed by Sam Saran, NBC busi- 
ness and financial news analyst. 

“Assuming an expanding economy, and 
alert to the potential of the large num- 
ber of youth ready to start their own 
families in the next 10 years, the insur- 
ance industry in all likelihood will con- 
tinue to grow at a greater rate than the 
rest of the economy,” he said. 


The need for insurance today is 
greater than it has even been, Mr. 
Reeder declared. “People are realizing 


more than ever that insurance is a neces- 
sity not only from a protection stand- 
point but as an investment as well,” he 
stated. 

“With assets of between $115 billion 
and $120 billion, the life insurance indus- 
try forms one of the biggest props under 
the economy,” Mr. Reeder observed. 
Most of these assets are placed in mort- 
gage loans, with a considerable amount 
going into bonds, and some into real 
estate, he said. Formerly considered 
“rather risky,” common stocks may get 
a growing share of insurance companies’ 
investment dollars as more lenient laws 
regulating insurance company _invest- 
ments are adopted, he added. 

He conceded mutual funds have taken 
some business away from life insurance 
companies, “but people want dollar re- 
turn on their investments, and with the 
stock market acting as erratically as it 
has been, I am more confident than ever 
about the outlook for the insurance in- 


dustry,” he declared. 

Continental Assurance has been a 
leader in the “uninsurable” field through 
efforts to see that this field becomes 


Honored by Women 








DR. 


LYDIA G. GIBERSON 


“smaller and smaller,” he said. “The 
practice had been to consider only two 
classes of risks, insurable and non-in- 
surable, but we have tried to insure 
everyone under certain conditions and 
at a higher rate where necessary. We 
would like to see everyone insured.” 

In closing, Mr. Reeder summarized 
that people should buy life insurance 
because: (1) it’s a necessity, (2) it’s a 
good investment, and (3) premium in- 
terest is tax-free. 

He suggested in answer to Mr. Saran’s 
question on the subject, that life insur- 
ance company stocks may be a good in- 
vestment for long term growth, but that 
they should not be bought for dividend 
income because earnings are “plowed 
back” into the business—“ and this is 
good for both the policyholders and the 
stockholders.” 

xk * * 


Saved The Palisades 


George W. Perkins, the vice president 
of New York Life and partner of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, whose life story is 
told in a book just published by Harper 
& Brothers called “Right Hand Man” is 
the man who prevented the Palisades on 
New Jersey shore of Hudson River from 
being destroyed. The Palisades is one of 
great scenic attractions facing New York 
City. 

These magnificent cliffs were being 
blasted away by contractors and build- 
ers after being formed 175 million years 
ago as a result of volcanic upheaval. 

One of the most indignant citizens of 
New York State over this erosion, was 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt. Another 
was George W. Perkins. The Governor 
appointed a Palisades Interstate — 
Commission to stop the sacrifice and he 
selected Mr. Perkins to be its chairman. 
So successful was Mr. Perkins in the 
post that his colleagues elected him 
president of the Commission and the 
Palisades were saved. 

blak Byae 


Heads Training School For Boys 


Fred W. Guild, assistant manager of 
the real estate and mortgage loan de- 
partment of New York Life, has been 
elected president of the New York State 
Training School for Boys at Warwick, 
N. Y., entering his 16th term in that 
office. Mr. Guild was appointed a mem- 
ber of the board by Governor Dewey 
in 1943 and reappointed by Governor 
Harriman in 1957. Mr. Guild has been 
a member of the board of directors of 
the YMCA of Greater New York for 
many years. He is active in civic and 
political affairs having served twelve 
terms as president of the Hamilton Re- 
publican Club and is a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Republican Club. 
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New York Adjusters 
Elect Towe President 


MEAD FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 








Executive Committee Named; Thacher 
And Flack Speakers at Annual 
Dinner at Hotel Astor 





Walter E. Towe, veteran New York 
City adjuster and president of the well 
known firm of Albert R. Lee & Co., was 
elected president of the New York As- 
sociation of Independent Insurance Ad- 
justers at the 20th annual meeting last 


week. He succeeds George E. Adams, 
president of L. C. Dameron, Inc., who 
headed the state organization during the 
last year. 

Other officers elected were: 

First vice president: Charles R. Mead, 
president of Charles R. Mead Associ- 
ates, Inc., Albany; second vice president: 
Donald L. Campbell, of Hoercher-Camp- 
bell Associates, New York; secretary- 
treasurer: Harold J. Smith, New York 
City; assistant secretary-treasurer: Louis 
Buck of Buck Stasse of New York City. 

Executive committee members are: 
auto: Pau! Dreux, vice president of 
Alexander, Dreux Co. of New York 
City; casualty: Vincent Scully of New 
York City; aviation: Sherman Thursby 
of New York City; fire: John Casson of 
New York City; inland: A. C. Gibbs of 
W. C. Mortimer and Co. of New York 
City; ocean: James L. Wiley of A. R. 
Lee of New York City; advisory coun- 
sel: George I. Gross of Powers, Kaplan 
and Berger of New York City. 

Following the business meeting a re- 
ception followed and then a dinner at 
the Hotel Astor attended by 500 mem- 
bers and guests. Superintendent of In- 
surance Thomas Thacher addressed the 
association as did Eugene Flack, promi- 
nent sales executive. 

The dinner was presided over by E. 
C. Niver, executive vice president of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The large attendance was a tribute both 
to the association and speakers since 
members have been working six days 
a week right along on adiusting losses 
resulting from hurricane “Donna.” 


Clinton L. Allen Dies; 
Aetna Board Chairman 


WAS THE PRESIDENT UNTIL 1959 





Joined Aetna in 1921 as Special Agent; 
Made President in 1950; Active in 
Many Organizations 

Clinton Linwood Allen, chairman of 
board of the Aetna Insurance Co., died 
September 29 at his home in West Hart- 
ford. Born in Brooklyn, October 3, 1893, 
son of the late Frank J. and Nellie 
Fowler Alien, Mr. Allen moved to Hart- 
ford as a ch: d and was educated in the 





CLINTON L. ALLEN 


Hartford public schools. In 1913 he 
joined the Orient Insurance Co., return- 
ing to that company in 1919 after army 
service at the Mexican Border in 1916 
and in France during World War I. 
Mr. Allen joined the Aetna in 1921 as 
special agent in Michigan and was pro- 
moted to state agent for that territory in 
1924. He was active in association work 


(Continued on Page 23) 


NAIA Survey of Figures, Views on 


Continuous Policies, Direct Billing © 


When national board of state directors 
voted last week at annual convention of 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
in Atlantic City to recognize that “a 
significant number of its members have 
for various reasons accepted program 
of direct billing and continuous policies 
despite a strong feeling this approach is 
not in best interests of public and agent, 
stated that “certain aspects of this pro- 
gram are inherently dangerous, urged 
all companies to re-evaluate their pro- 
cedures to eliminate any dangers to 
American Agency System” and reaf- 
firmed its 1953 policy against unilateral 
commission reduction, continuous policies 
and direct billing, it based its action upon 
a 1960 survey of members of NATA. 

Heading this special committee of di- 
rectors was H. W. Mullins, CPCU, Rock- 
ford, Ill. Other members were Milton 
R. Cheverton, vice chairman, San Diego, 


Calif.; Frank Bell, Jr., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Norman V. Cohen, Denver; 


Craig Thorn, Jr., Hudson, N. Y.; Thomas 
A. Harman, CP'CU, Seattle, and H. H. 
Nelson, Council Bluffs, Iowa, who was 
later in convention elected to NAIA ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The report of this committee on results 
of its survey of continuous policies and 
direct billing follows: 

“The survey forms were sent to every 
fifth member with the exception of those 
agents in Indiana and St. Louis for whom 
no permission was granted to include 
them in the survey. There were 6,750 
forms sent out and approximately 2,300 
were returned. Of this number, 2,000 
have been used as the base total for the 
final results. 

“The returns were broken down by 
states and regions so that the 2,000 re- 
turns represent the proportionate state 
memberships. If New York State rep- 
resents 10% of the total membership, 200 
returns from New York were used (10% 
of 2,000). 

“Actual replies to all questions were 
recorded by stating the number of agents 
answering each question, while their an- 
swers were entered on a percentage basis. 
The percentages, therefore, represent the 
actual number of respondents answering 
a particular question. 


Answers to Questions 
“Following statistics are now included 
in this report without an attempt being 
made to generalize or to evaluate them. 
“1. Does your agency now write any 
business involving continuous policies? 





Of the 1,993 agencies replying, 51% yes; i 
49% no. : 
“2. If your answer to No. 1 is ‘yes, 
what line(s) of insurance do these con- 
tinuous policies involve? Of the 997 
agencies replying: 84% automobile, 13% 
homeowners, 8% 
25% inland marine, 5% general liability, 
4% workmen’s compensation, 4% com- 


“3. If your answer to No. 1 is ‘no,’ do 
you think that your agency is likely to 
be using continuous policies in the fore- 
seeable future? Of the 922 agencies re- 
plying, 21% yes; 79% no. 

Direct Billing 

“4. Does your agency insure any risks 
billed directly by the company? Of the 
1,986 agencies replying, 40% yes; 60% no. 

“5. If your answer to No. 4 is ‘yes,’ 
what line(s) of insurance does this com- 
pany’s direct billing involve? Of the 773 
agencies replying: 96% automobile, 12% 
homeowners, 8% fire and allied lines, 3% 
inland marine, 2% general liability, 1% 
workmen’s compensation, 1% commer- 
cial package policies. 

“6. If your answer to No. 4 is ‘no,’ do 
you think your agency is likely to be 
using direct billing policies in the fore- 
seeable future? Of the 1,137 agencies 
replying: 17% yes; 83% no. 

“7, Are you in favor of continuous 
policies? Of the 1,857 agencies replying: } 
51% yes; 49% no. ; 

“8. Are you in favor of company di- § 
rect billing? Of the 1,900 agencies reply- 
ing: 25% yes; 75% no. 

Action by Leading Companies 

“9. If your leading companies introduce 
continuous policies, would you accept or 
oppose? Of the 1,888 agencies replying: 
63% accept; 37% oppose. 

“10. If your leading companies intro- 
duced directly billed policies would you: ) 
accept or oppose? Of the 1,884 agencies } 
replying: 37% accept; 63% oppose. 

“11. How many years have you been 
in business as an insurance agent? Of 
the 1,992 agencies replying: 7% less than 


mercial package po'icies. | 


. 


fire and allied lines, § 





five years; 14% between five and ten 


years; 41% between 10 and 25 years; : : 
32% between 25 and 50 years; 6% over | & 


50 years. i 

“It will be recalled from the question- | 
naire that a section was included for 
remarks and opinions. On basis of several 
hundred such comments, the following 
comments are submitted: 


(Continued on Page 23) 

















NATIONAL 





CUSTOMERS DEPEND ON 
THE BIG “U"... AND YOU! 


For over half a century, National Union—the big 
“U”—has dealt only with independent agents. 
It continually reminds its policyholders: 

You are wise to place your insurance through an 
independent agent . . . Your policy includes, at 
no extra cost, all the invaluable services that only 
an independent can provide. 
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JAMES D. CAMERON 
ny -e d Mr. Cameron joined the Hanover as 
reP'y- § special agent in Missouri in 1947. In 
+ 1950 he opened the St. Louis service 
| office as state agent. Mr. Cameron was 
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8 VINCENT J. TOHER 


Y transferred to the group’s Western de- 
A sitment in Chicago as agency super- 
 intendent in 1958 and one year later ap- 
pointed secretary. Earlier this year he 
7 transferred to the home office of the 
Hanover in New York. 
Mr. Toher for the past two years has 
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Cameron, Toher Advanced by Hanover 


served as superintendent, planning and 
development. After joining the Hanover 
in 1937, he served in the home office 
underwriting department as special risk 
underwriter and chief underwriter in the 
Middle and Southern Department. He 
was assigned to field duties in 1952. As 
state agent, Mr. Toher travelled Rhode 
Island and southeastern Massachusetts 
until 1958. 


Warner, Cheverton on 


NAIA Exec. Committee 


S. H. Warner, Memphis, and Milton 
R. Cheverton, San Diego, Calif., were 
appointed for one year and three year 
terms respectively, as members of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents after the 
close of the 64th annual convention at 
Atlantic City. 

These appointments by the executive 
committee completed ‘the eight-man 
board now composed of NAIA President 


Porter Ellis, CPCU, Dallas, Tex.; Vice 
President and Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee Cooper M. Cubbedge, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Hayne P. Glover, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; Peter J. Walsh, Den- 


ver, Colo.; Fred H. Johnson, Columbus, 
Ohio; H. H. “Red” Nelson, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa and Messrs. Warner and 


Cheverton. Mr. Nelson was elected to a 
three-year term last week. 

Mr. Warner, former chairman of the 
NAIA property insurance committee, is 
a past president of the Insurors of 
Memphis and the Insurors of Tennessee 

(Continued on Page 19) 





NOW... 


AFCO PREMIUM FINANCING 
IS BETTER THAN EVER— 


all accounts go to one office 





Effective immediately, agents in NEW ENGLAND, 
NEW YORK and NEW JERSEY will benefit from greatly 
improved Afco facilities. These improvements are 
made possible by new premium financing legislation 


—the first of its kind. 


Among other advantages, agents in the Northeast 
will now be serviced exclusively by the New York 
Office. It will no longer be necessary to deal with 


two Afco offices. 


Are you already profiting from Afco’s fast, modern 
premium financing? If not, discover how Afco helps 
you sell more policies, sell higher limits and reduce 


your operating costs. 





You sign no 


make Afco’s 


premiums. 





YOU ARE ELIGIBLE TO USE AFCO IMMEDIATELY 


financial obligation. 


You get the full premium from Afco in cash. 
Monthly, quarterly, annual and even tailor- made 
plans are available. 


More than 500 leading insurance companies 


Afco lets you budget all of an insured’s policies 
—not just those of a particular company or 
group—in one package. 

Afco provides individualized service for com- 
mercial accounts, 


agreement with Afco and incur no 


facilities available to their agents. 


including Lloyd’s London 








Mail this coupon today for your FREE Afco Kit containing a revised rate table and a supply of new forms. Do it NOW! 








1 Please rush the complete, new Afco Kit, without cost or obligation, to: 


| BURT N. SEMPIER Name........ ONCE da ae SHOR Skee dee BERG 
H Regional Manager CEE E  E eee teensesacoe teees 
1 AFCO—Dept. A St 

, 100 William Street rer wT rT Te TE eT Cre e 
| New York 38, N.Y. Csi Sw Risks deen tazene Pee sn weak 
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BOSTON RATE PLAN APPROVED 


Program Arranged for Providing Insur- 
ance on Properties in So-Called 
Substandard Areas 

An emergency program to provide fire 
insurance protection on virtually all 
properties meeting reasonable underwrit 
ing standards was inauguré ited n 
October 1 in the so-called substandard 
areas of Boston by the combined stock 
and mutual fire insurance companies do- 
ing business in Massachusetts 

The voluntary underwriting plan, 
launching a concentrated attack on the 
long-standing problem of inadequate fire 
insurance in these areas, particularly in 
Roxbury and the South End, was an 
nounced jointly by the All-Industry Fire 
Insurance Committee for Bost 
Insurance Commissioner Otis M. Whit 
ney, and Senator A. Frank Foster of 
Boston and Representative Joseph F 

McEvoy, Jr., of Sommerville, co-chair 
the legislative Committee on In 


ram represents a “ooperative 





y insurance companies, the leg 
islature and the Massachusetts Depart 


ment of Insurance to resolve satis 
factorily the complaints of property 
wners and tenants that they either have 
been unable to obtain fire insurance 
or that they have been obliged to pay 
higher rates h protection 


The plan was draf 
industry in cooq 
nittee headed 
Representative McEvoy, which has ha 
- study for many 


the insurance 
h the com 


Foster an 
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m mens 8 a sed by Com 
mission 

To carry out program with 
effectiveness, the insurance companies 


have voluntarily agreed 
1. That no property in the areas in 


question will be denied insurance unless 
there has first been a physical inspection 
the premises 
? If such inspection discloses that the 
property is not insurable, the owner, 
m request, will be advised as to which 
specific improvements or repairs must 


be made to meet reasonable underwrit 
ing standards 
3. Policies issued will be at standard 
rates 

To facilitate the handling of these 
inspections, an All-Industry Inspection 
Office will be set up as a central clear- 
ing house on October 1 at the offices of 
the New England Fire Insurance Rating 
Association, 89 Broad Street, which will 
supervise the inspection service 


Hartford Names Lepper 
Special in New Hampshire 


Two field appointments in the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company’s Eastern 
department are announced. Wallace F. 
Lepper is named special agent at Man- 
~hester, N. H. effective October 1, suc- 
ceeding Robert E. Eno who was trans- 
ferred to Hartford. Mr. Lepper has been 
special agent in Syracuse, N. Y. s:nce 
1947 

James J. Millerick has joined the 
‘ompany as a special agent at the Boston 

fice of the Hartford Group 

Mr. Lepper, a native of Manchester, 
Conn., joined apeeneon d Fire in 1938 at 
the home office where he remained until 
1947 wi en he was appointed special agent 
in Syracuse. During World War II Mr. 
lite r serve 1 with the Army Air Force 
A ae f the executive committee 
and a past president of the Insurance 
Field Club of Syracuse, he also was a 
member of the executive ert of the 

mer Underwriters Associati f New 





_Mr. Millerick is a graduate of Mer- 
rimack College (North Andover, Mass.) 
and attended Boston University. Before 
joining Hartford Fire, he had been em- 
ployed by another insurance company as 
an underwriter and a special agent in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and at Boston. 
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Hartford’s Junior igri Ne a Pon geet age ge Clark Buffalo Special [ 


ing the year-rougd public service pro- 
Fire Marshall Program «ram or Some 30 million Victor T. Ehre, president of the Bui- | 
eight-to-10-year-old boys and girls have fajo Insurance Co., has named eas 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. agents heen enrolled as Junior Fire Marshals 


across the country will participate in na- since the program was inaugurated in B. Clark as a special agent in the west- 
tional Fire Prevention Week October 1947. ern New York territory. He is asso- 
9-15 by launching the annual Junior Fire The heart of the Fire Prevention ciated with Leo J. Abbott, manager of 
Marshal program in some 15,000 ele- Week effort is a home inspection report’ the western and central New York 
which each boy or girl must complete ae oi 
mentarv schools to qualify as a Junior Fire Marshal. The branch. Mr. Clark is a native of Illinois 
Jan nes C. Hullett, president of the report covers a cel llar-to-attic inspection He attended the University of Wiscon- 
Hartford Fire, noted that 1960, the 150th of the home to recognize and eliminate sin. He started his insurance career nine 
anniversary of the company, marks the fire hazards. Parents sign the report years ago in New York City where he 
14th consecutive year that Hartford Fire before it is turned in to the school. joined the Kemper Insurance Group 


ee 
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The Sales epee, Of Sear Mikee 


Life’s COMPLETE POLICY PORTFOLIO: } 22° ana 
Non-Par Life, Quantity Discount, Guaranteed Insurability, Family Policy, : 
Salary Savings Plan, Coupon Policies, Commercial and Non-Can A & H, 
Association A & H, Hospitalization, Baby Group, Creditor Group, Major | 


Medical Group and More! 1F YOUR LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
CAN PRODUCE $10,000 ANNUALLY IN LIFE 


PREMIUMS: Do as so many other successful 
General Insurance Men have donéis...ask — 
Agency Vice President Bill Good for a. 
Copy of Our Booklet! wz Bavz azun. 
ERAL AGENCY OPENINGS IN ALL 


STtaATraS EXCEPT wey. CONN. TENN., 
GA. ARK., N.D., IDAHO, AT TATE, S.C. & THs, 


END NOW! <A tra Zi 


2 -— oo oo oe oe — ee i i 
TEAR OFF HERE , ; 
v Mail To — Bill Good, Agency V. Pres. 


Bankers National Life | Co. 
FREE og a aaa 
Booklet 
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A. 


I'd like your booklet on the “UMBRELLA PLAN’’ 
for building a MILLION DOLLAR LIFE DEPARTMENT | 


Name cocccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccessccceccoceeocoooeee 
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Royal-Globe Appointments in East 


Royal-Globe Insurance Group an- 
nounces several appointments in the 
Eastern territory and in the New York 
office. 

John Croker has been promoted to 
casualty special representative for north- 
ern New Jersey with headquarters at the 
eroup’s East Orange regional office. Mr. 
Croker has been with the group since 
1947 and was formerly state agent at 
East Orange. 

Edward T. Keale has been named state 
agent succeeding Mr. Croker. Mr. 
Keale has been with the group since 
1956 and was previously state agent 
at Kingston, N. Y. 

Harold R. Onderdonk replaces Mr. 
Keale at Kingston. He joined the group 
in 1957 at East Orange and was formerly 
special agent at Trenton, N. J. 

Mathew J. Matzer has been named 
state agent at New Brunswick succeed- 
ing the late Edward J. Garrison. Mr. 
Matzer has 32 years’ experience with the 
group and has held field posts at Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh. 

Frederick A. Warren has been named 
special agent at New Haven, where he 
will assist State Agent John J. Hogan. 
Mr. Warren has been with the group 
for four years and was formerly a spe- 
cial representative for the group’s agency 
systems department. 

John J. Buchy has joined the Royal- 
Globe as special representative for the 
bonding department at Philadelphia. He 
was formerly with U.S.F.&G., and has 
15 years’ experience in claims, under- 
writing and production in the Philadel- 
phia area. 


Glens Falls Names Barr 
Field Underwriting Supt. 

The Glens Falls has appointed Assist- 

ant Manager Wilfred C. Barr of the 
Ohio department, to the newly created 
position of home office superintendent— 
field underwriting. In his new position, 
Mr. Barr will be under direct super- 
vision of Vice President R. P. Crawford. 
Mr. Barr will devote himself to gen- 

eral supervision of field underwriting 
in all sections of the country, excluding 
Pacific Coast department territory and 
will provide liaison and communication 
between home office and branch office 
underwriting departments. His respon- 
sibilities will include review of branch 
office underwriting and procedure, super- 
vision of advanced training of under- 
writers in the field, and the correlation 
of underwriting philosophy and practice 
between the home office and field offices. 
Mr. Barr, a native of Staten Island, 

went to the Glens Falls at Glens Falls, 
Y. Y. in 1947, after serving with the 
United States Army and attending Tiffin 
University in Tiffin, Ohio. Upon grad- 
uating from the home office training 


program, Mr. Barr had experience in 
branch office underwriting, production 


and administration. 





Marlor B. Seymour Dies 

Marlor B. Seymour, retired secretary 
of the Aetna Insurance Company, died 
at his home in West Hartford, recently. 
He was 68 years old. Born in Hartford, 
he was the son of the late Fred B. 
Seymour, one-time treasurer of the Na- 
tional Fire. He was educated in the 
Hartford public school system, and was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1914. 
He was a lieutenant in the Army during 
World War I 

Mr. Seymour began his insurance 
career as an inspector for the Under- 
writers Association of New York. He 
joined the Aetna in 1921 as special agent 
in Rochester, N. Y. Later he was trans- 
ferred to Baltimore as state agent for 
Maryland, Delaware and District of Co- 
lumbia. In 1932 he was appointed state 
agent in Philadelphia and in 1936 was 
brought into the home office as general 
agent. 

Appointed assistant secretary in 1938, 
Promoted to secretary in 1943, he retired 
July, 1958 after 37 years with the Aetna. 


Louis J, Cease has joined Royal-Globe 
as bond special representative at Buffalo. 
He was previously associated with an 
agency in Buffalo. 

Robert R. Ayles has been named as- 
sistant manager of the inland marine- 
burglary-glass department in the New 
York office. A former fieldman, he was 
superintendent of inland marine at Chi- 
cago before coming to New York for 
administrative training. 


America Fore Loyalty 
Dallas Offices Move 


As a further step in its program to 
coordinate departmental functions of its 
consolidated Southwestern department, 
the two Dallas offices of the America 
Fore Loyalty Group of insurance com- 
panies were moved September 9-10 to 
the new ll-story Mercantile-Continental 
Building at 1810 Commerce Street. The 
move will consolidate the group’s facili- 
ties presently located at 1505 Federal 
Street and 912 Commerce Street. 

Administrative functions of the South- 


western department were merged last 
November under Ben Lee Boynton, vice 
president and manager for all America 
Fore - Loyalty Group - Yorkshire com- 
panies at Dallas. Assisting Mr. Boynton 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas—are 
Vice Presidents Tom R. Chatfield and 
Aubrey D. ‘Jackson 





AMERICAN DIVIDEND 
The American Insurance Co. has de- 
cleared a dividend of 32\44¢ a share on the 
stock of the company, payable December 
1 to stockholders of record November 
7. 





This advertisement is 


currently appearing in: 


* FORTUNE 
* TIME 
* NEWSWEEK 


* U.S. NEWS 
& WORLD REPORT 
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Procrastination . . . a gap in protection . . . or maybe the 
agent’s company could not handle the precise coverage needed. 
Whatever the cause, it’s too late now! 


Our current national advertisement recommends a frequent 
review of the insurance program by an America Fore Loyalty agent. 
He can provide just about every type of commercial coverage 
and the services of specialists whenever required. 


Can you? 
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Cullen on 1960 Progress of I. I. L.; 
Sees Agents Playing Important Role 


Progress to date of the Insurance In- 
formation Institute, which started earlier 
this year, and future objectives of Triple 
I were presented by Paul B. Cullen, vice 
president of the Institute and manager, in- 
formation and education department, Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos., to those attending a 
breakfast meeting of the metropolitan and 
large line agents committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents’ convention 
in Atlantic City last week. He said that II]. 
was charged with determining those areas 
of public misunderstanding most needful 
of attention, both immediate and long-range, 
and with recommending public relations 
programs best suited to accomplishment of 
each objective. 

Carroll Bateman, general manager of 
Triple I, was on the dais at this meeting 





PAUL B. CULLEN 

with Edwin P. Simon, Chicago, chairman 
of committee, presiding. Mr. Cullen’s ac- 
count of what has happened this year and 
how agents can render valuable assistance 
to the success of this new venture follows: 

They have been eight eventful months. 
For the most part they have been con- 
cerned with organizational matters and, 
above all, with fire-fighting. 

Wherever fires of adverse public opin- 
ion have blazed up, the staff has rushed 
to try to extinguish the flame. Unfortu- 
nately, there have been many blazes 
There have been critical automobile rat- 
ing situations in a number of states. 
The New York Assigned Risk situation 
reached the stages of a battle in the 
newspapers. Oklahoma considered a 
monopolistic state fund. A New York 
legislator appeared on a CBS radio pro- 
gram and denounced the automobile in- 
surance business. Wind storms ham- 
mered at the southwest and a lady named 
Donna swept all before her up the east 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
suddenly wanted to know more about 
their insurance and when they would 
get paid. 

As a result of efforts of staff of Triple 
I, never before did so many people read 
all facts about insurance matters in 
which they were virtually concerned. 

Human nature got into the act, too. 
In what the insurance industry generally 
believed was a short-sighted effort to 
save money, the Los Angeles Board of 
Education came within an ace of drop- 
ping the fine driver training program 
which has been a model for so many 
other communities. The IL... staff mo- 
bilized public opinion. All Los Angeles 
newspapers ran editorials urging con- 
tinuation and the program was saved. 

Right to Speak on Rating Matters 

One of most signficant accomplish- 
ments of the year was the fact that the 
staff made a good start toward winning 


coast. 


back, where necessary, right of insurance 
industry to speak for itself to public on 
rating matters. While most states have 
permitted insurance industry to speak 
freely to the public, in a few states a 
custom has grown up throughout the 
years whereby commissioners of insur- 












SPORTS LIABILITY 
















ance have been sole source of informa- 
tion in their territories concerning rate 
changes. 

This has in effect imposed restrictions 
on insurance business which other regu- 
lated industries, for example, railroads 
and the telephone company, do not have. 
These industries reserve the right to 
speak to the public on the matter of 
their rates while, of course, regulatory 
authorities in those territories also have 
freedom to speak. 

The staff of Triple I has, and is con- 
tinuing to make a conscious effort to 
correct this situation in those states 


where the commissioner has indicated a 
desire to control information released to 
the press about insurance rates. 

All this has been done in a pleasant, 
cooperative fashion and several com- 
missioners who previously restricted the 
industry have been won over. There are 
some “hold outs” but I am sure that in 
time they will see the benefit, not only 
to the insurance industry but the public, 
of permitting the insurance industry free 
access to the media of public informa- 
tion on all matters affecting the public 
concern. 

Even more important than fire-fighting 
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BURGLARY 


WHENEVER AND WHEREVER YOU 
AND YOUR ASSUREDS NEED HIM. 
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Let’s face it—the real test of property and casualty 
insurance comes when your client has a claim. When 
loss does occur, you and your assured want the same 


two things: 


—Fair and prompt payment of the claim. 

—A minimum of inconvenience and red tape. 
These two are the precise goals of The HOME. Which 
is why we go to unusual lengths in training and 
maintaining our own staff of adjusters...skilled 


men ready to work across the nation and aroun 
clock to speed payment to policyholders and ¢l 
ants—to keep clients for you. Supplementing t 
HOME adjusters are outside adjusting faciliti@ 
insure fast action under all circumstances. Ti 
typical of what we mean when we speak of “‘the' 
insurance.” It’s the kind HOME’s independent 
agents and brokers specify in protecting | 
clients. How about you? : 
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UNDERWRITER 












is fire prevention. The task that faces 
Triple [ is to begin those long-range 
educational programs that will seek to 
root out the causes of public misunder- 
standing of this fine business of ours. 

The general manager and the directors 
of Triple I are now engaged in working 
out details of a program for 1961 which 
will be recommended later this year to 
our constitutent associations. We are 
hopeful that this program will enable 
us to make a start, at least, toward 
achieving important long-range objec- 
tives. 


Public relations is not a science, with 
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The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





dependably hard and fast laws. Like 
underwriting, like salesmanship, it is 
based on experience and common sense, 
perhaps sprinkled with a dash of intui- 
tion. But, even though public relations 
is not a science, there are a number of 
characteristics which successful public 
relations programs have in common. 
They are based on an accurate evalua- 
tion of what the public currently is think- 
ing. Put another way, this means that 
there is no one way sign on Communica- 
tions Street. It is necessary to listen 
and learn, as well as to talk. Triple I 


has made a good start in this direction 





HOLDUP 


(Prsurance 


Property Protection since 1853 


by commissioning funds to investigate 
what might be accomplished by a nation- 
wide public opinion survey. 

They recognize the fact that there is 
not one public, but many separate “pub- 
lics.” Consequently the successful public 
relations campaign directs communica- 
tions toward these separate “publics.” 
Who are our publics? Can we not iden- 
tify a few of them ? Our employes, 
agents, and brokers, students, journalists 
and other opinion leaders, the insuring 
public, and members of the public-at- 
large in their capacity as citizens. 

(To Be Concluded) 
















INA Resident Secretary 
At the New York Office 


EDG 


AR R. JOHNSON 


Edgar R. Johnson, CPCU, has been 
appointed resident secretary of the New 
York office of the Insurance Company 
of North America it was announced 
October 5 by INA Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Bradford Smith, Jr., at a luncheon 
attended by INA’s New York executive 
staff and members of the press. 

Mr. Johnson will assume responsibility 
for production and underwriting of fixed 
location property insurance classes of 
business in the New York office, re- 
placing Assistant Secretary A. Wesley 
Barthelmes who will undertake an im- 
portant new assignment for the com- 
pany in Washington, D. C 

Mr. Johnson first became associated 
with INA in 1945 when he joined the 
company’s Cleveland office as a special 
agent. He was subsequently advanced 
to assistant manager in Cleveland, man- 
ager of INA’s Hartford service office, 
and manager of the Washington service 
office. In 1951 he became class under- 
writer at INA headquarters in Phila- 
delphia and in 1953 deputy underwriter 
in the administrative underwriters group 
for the — office and for San Jose, 
Calif. He later became assistant secre- 
tary—the position he held until receiv- 
ing his present assignment. Prior to 
joining INA, he was associated for five 
years with the Kentucky Inspection Bu- 
reau in Louisville. 

A graduate of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Johnson holds a B.S 
degree in fire protection engineering. 
He is a member of the Society of Fire 
Protection Engineers and received his 
CPCU designation in 1950. During 
World War II, he served four years 
with the Office of Naval Intelligence in 
Washington, D. C. and in Philadelphia 
and with the Department of Army Ord- 
nance, Explosive Safety Department. 


ACCO Advances Hosford 


Ev erett H. Hosford, a veteran of 14 
years in the insurance industrv, has been 
named production manager of the Chi- 
cago branch office of American Casua!ty, 





Reading, Pa. Mr. Hosford, who was 
graduated from University of Kansas. 
spent his first ten years with Central 


Surety and Insurance Corp. 


NAIA Leaders 


(Continued from Page 15) 
Association. In the insurance business 
since 1940, he is vice president and a di- 
rector of the E. H. Crump and 

Mr. Cheverton, president and state na- 
tional director of the California Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, is a past 
president of the Insurance Agents As- 
sociation of San Diego. He has been 
in insurance since 1945 and now operates 
his own agency, the Milton R. Cheverton 
Agency in San Diego. 
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Porter Ellis, CPCU, Dallas, Tex., newly elected NAIA president, administers 


the oath of office to new leaders of the New Jersey Association of Insurance 


Agents: John S. Sheiry, state national director; James L. Ryan, president; Robert 
W. Hutchinson, executive committee chairman—in that order. Seated at right can 
be seen Ira F. Weisbart, retiring president of NJAIA. This event took place at 
the close of the group’s 67th annual convention, held in Atlantic City on Sep- 
tember 26. 


T ’ ° Connecticut Group, and Jack Nye Duffy, 
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President Robert B. Douglass of Pots- 
dam will be the featured speak er on in- 
dustry problems at the luncheon fo!- 
lowed by Arthur L. Schwab legislative 
representative. The afternoon session 
for the agents wil feature Craig Thorn 
Tr. of Hudson in a panel session with 
Roy A Duffus of Rochester discussing 
“The Ideal Agency” and “Beat the Clock 
for Improved Profits.” At the Olean REINS U 
meeting John C. Webb of Beacon will 
team up with Mr. Thorn on this panel 
Liavusatine , 116 JOHN STREET 
During this period the women will be 
hearing from Elsa MacDonald of the 
Motor Vehiclé Bureau about those “FSs” 
as well as “Policy Coverage Comparison 
for Dwelling Property, which will be LONDON «+ PARIS 
andied by Ronald MacDonald resi- 
dent manager of Phoenix of London VANCOUVER + MO 
Group at Rochester. 
\. Riley, manager, Phoenix of 


ERG 


OFFICES LIMITED 


465 CALIFORNIA STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





WEGHORN ACQUIRES AGENCY 


Purchases Blakeslee & Wilbur in Pat- 
chogue, Long Island; Waldeck Joins 
Agency as Vice President 


John C. Weghorn, well-known New 
York insurance agent, has purchased the 
Patchogue, N. Y., agency of Blakeslee & 
Wilbur, Inc. It will be operated as the 
Blakeslee, Wilbur & Weghorn Corp. Mr. 
Weghorn is president of the of the John 
C. Weghorn Inc., one of Maiden 
Lane’s larger firms serving metropolitan 


Agency, 


New York brokers, but the Patchogue 
agency will be completely independent 
of it. 


It has handled property insurance for 
industrial, a and individual ac- 
counts and will be expanded to handle 


a full line, including life, accident and 

health, and all types of business and 

special risks, Mr. Weghorn said. 
Peter C. Waldeck k, of East Isip. N. Y., 


has joined Blakeslee, Wilbur & Weghorn 
as vice president and general manager. 
His 30 


years in insurance include 15 
years as chief underwriter of the New 
York office of the Loyalty Group. He 


has served as secretary of the Casualty 
Managers Association, is a director and 
former president of the Insurance Square 
Club of New York, and a founder of 
the Underwriters Forum of New York. 

Fred Wilbur is remaining in an active 
position with Blakeslee, Wilbur & Weg- 
horn for two months. After he retires 
he will continue to serve the firm as a 
consultant, Mr. Weghorn said. 

Donald Aviano will remain with the 
firm as assistant secretary and will assist 
Mr. Waldeck in the management. 

Blakeslee & Wilbur is . ie third agency 
acquired by Mr. Weghorn, in recent 
years. The others are the O. O. Lauck- 
ner Agency, Hoboken, N. J.. and the Wil- 
liam J. Murray Agency, Rockville Cen- 
tre, N. Y., which he purchased from 
William J. Murray. 


The entire group will hear a discus- 
sion on “Advertising is a Two Way 
Street” by Eben Learned, Jr. member 
of the 1961 nation: il advertising commit- 


tee and the session will be wound up by 


Kenneth Rogler, assistant manager of 
the auto division of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters discus- 
sing “A New Look in the Assigned 
Risk.” 





Callister President 
Utah Insurance Agents 


Ralph D. Callister of Salt 
was elected president of the Utah Asso- 
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Personal Attention for Your Problems 


Agents at the an- 
The group passed a reso- 


of Insurance 


ciation 
nui 1] meeting. 
lution opposing a proposal for state self- 


fire insurance as one that has proved 


“disastrously unsuccessful” in other 
states and “contrary to the American 
system of free enterprise.” 

Uther officers named were J. Arnold 
Hall, Brigham City, vice president; 
Peter B. Woolley, Bountiful, secretary, 
and M. G. Nell, Salt Lake City, treasurer. 
V. Grant Jacobson, Provo, was named 


national director. 





Staten Island Women 
Hold Dinner Meeting 


The first fall dinner meeting of the 
Insurance Women’s Club of Staten Is- 
land was held September 15 at The 
Meurot, St. George, Staten Island. 
Herbert Aa, supervisor of the automobile 
department, Commercial Union-Ocean 
Group, New York City, discussed pro- 
posed changes of the New York Auto- 
mobile Assigned Risk Plan to become 
effective October 1. 

Anita Volz, education chairman, an- 
nounced that a four week insurance re- 
fresher course will be conducted be- 
ginning October 26 at the Meurot. Han- 
nah Alperin, Anette C. Cirbus, Rose V 
Sasso and Anita Volz will attend 
the mid-year board meeting of the Fed- 


eration of New York Insurance Women’s 


Clubs, October 7-9 at the Adirondack 
Inn, Sacandaga Park, New York; 
being sponsored by 
Women of Fulton County. 
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New Jersey Agents Elect 
Officers for Coming Year 
The New Jersey Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in addition to electing 
James L. Ryan of Paterson as president 
for the coming 12 months also elected at 


Atlantic City last week the following: 
Robert W. Hutchison, Vineland, chair- 
man of executive committee, to succeed 
Mr. Ryan; John S. Sheiry, Bridgeton, 
re-elected state national director. New 
members of executive committee are: 
Ira F. Weisbart, retiring president; Wal- 


ter Christie, Bergenfield; Arthur H. 
Slack, Jr., Clifton; John N. Stevens, 
Bloomfield. Re-elected to the executive 


committee were: Louis Greenberg, At- 
lantic City; Jack K. Powell, Moores- 
town; Lawrence Robinson, New Bruns- 
wick; Edwin M. Rothberg, Plainfie!d, 
and Karl Weidell III, Trenton. 

Past-president Henry A. Franz, of 
Clifton, reported resolutions—all of which 
were passed unanimously. One of these 
was introduced by the Essex County 
board and commended companies which 
are holding the line on the Homeowners 
commissions. The second was introduced 
by the accident prevention committee; it 
followed a similar action taken last year 
—urging that the National Association 
continue improved participation in the 
promotion of traffic safety. 

W. Winthrop Clement, public relations 
counsel for American International Un- 
derwriters Corporation and immediate 
past-president of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, presented the Wilson 
Cup Awards to Hudson, Passaic and 
3ergen county boards, in that order. 


J. P. Finnegan Advanced 

American Home Assurance Group has 
named Joseph P. Finnegan superintend- 
ent of its administrative department, in 
the New York home offices of the group 
Mr. Finnegan has been associated with 
the Group since 1957. The newly-ap- 
pointed superintendent had already been 
in insurance 11 years when he joined 
American Home as manager of its office 
services division, a section of the de- 
partment he now supervises. 





“TIMES” EDITOR SPEAKS 

John G. Forrest, head of the financial 
and business news department of the 
New York Times, addressed members 
of the Insurance Society of New York 
at a noon meeting September 27. This 
address continues a series begun under 
the auspices of the membership commit- 
tee last year. 
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Conference of Special 


Risk Underwriters Meets 


The Conference of Special Risk Under- 
writers held its monthly meeting on Sep- 
tember 22 at the Hotel Manhattan, New 
York City. W. H. Forristall, general 
manager of Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, delivered principal talk on “Over- 
all Operations of the Factory Insur- 
ance Association and Nuclear Energy 
Property Insurance Association.” 

Reports were received from: Rexford 
C. Hunt, chairman time element com- 
mittee; Phillip L. Garvey, chairman bu- 
reau inspection report committee; Wil- 
liam C. Potter, chairman competition 
committee; Donald M. Lathers, chair- 
man construction hazards committee; 

Neill, chairman public utilities 


Scott Peerless Mgr. in Vt. 

The Peerless Insurance Co. of Keene, 
N. H. announces appointment of Robert 
C. Scott as manager of the Montpelier, 
Vt., office. Mr. Scott is a graduate of the 
University of California, and is an Air 
Force veteran of the Korean War. He 
has had experience as a casualty under- 


writer and for the past three years has 
been employed as a multiple line field 
man in the Peerless Syracuse, N. Y 
office. 





committee, and W. J. Baker, National 
Fire Protection Association. 

The new public and institutional prop- 
erty plan was discussed by Charles 
Brandt, Aetna. 
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WARD AETNA SPECIAL 

Appointment of John M. B. Ward as 
special agent in the Philadelphia subur- 
ban territory is announced by the Aetna 
Insurance Co, Mr. Ward is a native of 
Pennsylvania and a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College. He was special 
agent with another stock company. and 
has had experience as an independent 
insurance agent. 





GAB ADVANCES KEANEY 

Robert J. Keaney has been appointed 
manager of the Manchester, N. H., office 
of the General Adjustment Bureau, he 
succeeds Albert J. Foley who will devote 
all of his time to his duties as regional 
supervisor. Mr. Keaney joined the GAB 
at Boston in 1948, and since 1951 has 
served in the Brockton office as senior 
adjuster, 








Security is a key word in your vocabulary — 


your work — your life. 


To your clients, your use of the word Security 
suggests the good life — the family or the busi- 
ness protected from unpredictable disasters. 


To you, Security is a key to better business — 
the multiple line company pledged to the Amer- 


ican Agency system. You know Seeurity as the 


complete line backed by modern merchandis- 
ing methods — priced to meet direct writer 
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SECURITY IS 
OUR PRODUCT 


competition, and shaped to sell fast with mod- 
ern features like monthly payments and devi- 
ated policies. 
To all the millions who have come to know 
Security, it is an important name in insurance. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT 


— the single source for all these lines: * 


life * accident © fire ¢ casualty * group * automobile* marine « 


bonds « and all other forms of personal and business insurance. 
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Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company — 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 
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N. Y. City Agents Hold - 
7th Annual Golf Party 


ALAN COOK WINS LOW GROSS 


Milton Lyman, Wm. Hanssler, Al Rose 
Other Top Prize Winners; President 
Stephen Amann Dinner Chairman 





The seventh annual golf tournament 
of New York Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion, Inc., held at Rockville (L. I.) Links 
Club on September 27 brought out 90 
members and guests who competed for 
attractive prizes and 126 for dinner at 











head of Kearns Agency, Inc. 


In addition to Alfred Rose, the low 
gross winners among the guests were 
Leroy I. Templeman, Employers’ Group; 
Melvin Karpf, Service Fire; Estes E. 
Reimer, head of his own agency. 

Low net—Jack MacDonald, Phoenix of 
Hartford; Arthur La Rocca of John E. 
Curry Agency, Inc.; Edward Eisenberg, 
Fidelity & Casualty in Brooklyn; Julie 
Epstein of Joseph Gray & Co., and Neal 
McNally. Among the kicker’s handicap 
prize winners were Leon Rose of Leon 
Rosenblatt, Inc.; Clarence Fuss of Fuss 
& Haarmann, Inc.; Francis Rich, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine; George F. Avery, 


Photo by David Lamb 


Left to right—Alan Cook, Milton Lyman and Alfred Rose—winners of top golf 


awards at N. Y. City Agents Assn. golf tournament. 


which good fellowship was uppermost. 
Amann, partner in Hall & 
Henshaw, as president of the association, 
presided over the dinner talks and gave 
recognition to Past President John C. 
Weghorn, head of the Weghorn Agency, 
who as a member of the Rockville club 
arranged for its facilities. He also com- 
mended the golf committee, headed by 
Herbert Ray of Leslie D. Forman & Co., 
Inc., whose committeemen were David C. 
White, Courtney Theurer and Frank 
Rogers. Harry F. Legg, who is execu- 
tive secretary-treasure: of the associa- 
tion, was as always helpful on arrange- 
ments and other details. 

“Herb” Ray announced the golf prize 
winners, the best low gross for members 
-being that of Alan Cook of David C. 
White Agency with 72. He received the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau trophy from 
James Wilson, its vice president in New 
York. Next best was Milton Lyman, 
Jaffe Agency who received the Presi- 
dent’s cup donated by Mr. Amann. A 
new trophy put into competition this 
year was that of The Weekly Under- 
writer for seniors’ best low gross. This 
was awarded to William Hanssler, im- 
mediate past president of the association 
by Donald E. Wolff, president of Weekly 
Underwriter. Another senior’s trophy 
for best low net, donated by Marine 
Midland Bank, New York, was won by 
Thomas Modica of American Home 
Agency. Vice President Gus Dressler of 
that bank made the presentation. 


Stephen 


The best low gross player among the 
was Alfred Rose, adjuster, who 
received the first prize in that category. 

Following are prize winners in mem- 
bers’ classes A. B and C: Class A— 
Herbert Ray, John C. Weghorn, Donald 
Eifert and Alan Ejifert of Eifert, French 
& Co., Inc. 

Class B—William Waters, Hall & Hen- 
shaw; Edward W. McAndrews, Hall & 
Henshaw; Harry F. Legg, Julian House 
of John C. Weghorn Agency. 

Class C—Robert Stimson of Wright 
Agency; Courtney Theurer of Theurer 
Agency, Inc.; Robert LeBright of Weg- 
horn Agency and Sherman N. Kearns, 


guests 
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NYC POND MEETS OCT. 13 
New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
will hold its first dinner meeting of the 
1960-61 season on Thursday, October 13, 
at the Railroad Machinery Club in New 
York. Most Loyal Gander J. J. Mc- 
Govern will preside. 





United States F. & G.; P. Gistaro of 
Dexter Agency and R. Kemethes. 

David Lamb, insurance broker, who 
had a busy evening taking pictures, 
won a door prize. In the raffle for a set 
of matched clubs the winner was H. C. 
Hauth, who heads his own office. 


Brooklyn Brokers Dinner 
Nov. 10 at St. George 

The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation will hold its 48th annual dinner- 


dance on Thursday evening, November 


10, in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn. Abraham Punia 
is general chairman of the entertainment 
committee with Alfred J. Rosse hon- 
orary chairman and Eileen Nugent sec- 
retary. 








INSURANCE PROTECTION 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Do you know that AFIA 
is the foreign department of 


e 

the outstanding insur- » 
ance companies listed at “ 
the right? Do you rep- m 
resent any of them? " 


If so, you can handle the 
foreign insurance require- 
ments of your commercial 
clients and provide needed 
protection for individ- 
uals going abroad. Simply 
contact the nearest office 

of AFIA. They will be 
glad to give you any 
help you may need. 








AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
New York 38, New York 


161 William Street « 


Member Companies: 

Aetna Insurance Company 

The American Insurance Company 
Boston Insurance Company 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
Glens Falls Insurance Company 

e Great American Insurance Company 
e Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

e The Home Insurance Company 

e The Phoenix Insurance Company 

e Reliance Insurance Company 

e St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 

e Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
e United States Fire Insurance Co. 

e Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 











CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


DAETAS CEPI. sé cn whew os 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
HOUSTON OFFICE... cccececs The Century Building, 2120 Travis Street, Houston 2, Texas 
MOG ANNSGELES ORFICE . oc cc ccccce 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE. .Russ Building, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE. ...Woodward Building, 733 15th Street N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


An association of leading American capital stock fire, marine, casualty and 


surety insurance companies providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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Retires as Chubb & Son 
Partner; Federal Executive 





WILLIAM A. BONNER 


Chubb & Son Inc. of New York an- 
nounces retirement of William A. Bon- 
ner, partner of the firm and senior vice 
president of Federal Insurance Co. Mr. 
Bonner is also president and director of 
Compania de Seguros Federal de Cuba, 
director of the National Cargo Bureau 
of New York, Security Bureau of New 
York and a member of the executive 
committee and former chairman of 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange. From 1953 to 1955 he was 
president of the Association of Marine 
Underwriters of the United States and 
president of Board of Underwriters of 
New York from 1957-1959, 

The long association with Chubb & 
Son started in May, 1916, but was in- 
terrupted the following year by two 
years service in World War I. Upon his 
return he became assistant to the man- 
ager of the cargo underwriters depart- 
ment, manager in 1940, vice president of 
Federal in 1945 and a partner of Chubb 
& Son in 1948, 

The extent of Mr. Bonner’s judgment 
and experience in marine underwriting 
has received repeated recognition in both 
foreign and domestic trade circles. In 
addition to the many insurance offices 
he has held, he served in a number of 
sper agencies during World War 





NAIA Survey 


(Continued from Page 14) 


“There appeared to be two general 
areas of concern expressed in the great 
majority of these comments. The first 
category encompassed the mechanical 
and administrative aspects of direct bill- 
ing and continuous policies. The second 
category dealt with competition and serv- 
ice. 

Criticism of Company Programs 


“Since company direct billing systems 
vary a great deal, we received numerous 
criticisms of particular company pro- 
grams as used by the agents. Many of 
these agents stressed the inflexibility 
of their systems, lack of adequate agent 
records (few companies provide agents 
with copies of policies and endorsements) 
and unnecessary additional work required 
by the agent. 

“There were, however, many agents 
who expressed satisfaction with their 
company systems. These agents claimed 
to be able to continue to maintain a close 





contact with their company and cus- 
tomers. This was usually rr 
by having company send policies and in- 
voices directly to agent with copies for 
his own files. The agent then sent the 
policies and invoices after checking cov- 
erages and rates, etc. and filing his own 
copies. 
Competition 


“One group felt that these policies 
were a ‘door opener’ and were helping 
them to get new business from the di- 
rect writers which they had not been 
able to obtain before with the standard 
policy. Of those using direct billing, a 
second group stated that they used these 
policies only when requested to do so 
by customers or when competition from 
direct writers or independent agents 
using direct billing made this action 
necessary. 

“Mention was usually made of the fear 
agents have of losing contact with their 
assured. This problem, it was thought, 
could be made less severe if certain com- 
pany methods could be amended. 

“Almost all agents implied that it 
would be impossible to adequately serv- 
ice large accounts with direct billing poli- 
cies. There were, however, agents who 
felt that small policies which required 
little or no service might be effectively 
and efficiently handled with directly 
billed policies. 

“In conclusion, it should be stated 
that the vast majority of comments and 
opinions were expressed by those agents 
who are using or who have used direct 
billing and continuous policies.” 


Clinton L. Allen 


(Continued from Page 14) 





and was elected president of the Michi- 
ol Fire Underwriters Association in 
192 


He was transferred to the home office 
in Hartford in 1928 as state agent for 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts. 
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He was president of the Connecticut 
Field Club and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, 1933-1934. He was 
active in the founding of the Hartford 
College of Insurance, and was a member 
of the executive committee and a trustee 
of the college. 

Appointed general agent in 1938, Mr. 
Allen was elected assistant secretary in 
1939, and secretary in 1943. He was 
elected vice president of the Aetna and 
transferred to Chicago as manager of 
the Western department, in 1946. He 
served almost two years as vice president 
of the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 


‘99 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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the Aetna and its subsidiary companies, 
and in September, that year, was elected 
president. 

Mr. Allen retired as president of the 
Aetna in February, 1959, when he was 
named chairman of the board. 


Mr. Allen was a director of the Con- 
necticut Bank and Trust ‘Co. of Hartford 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee; trustee of the Society for Savings 
of Hartford, the American Foreign In- 
surance Association of New York, and 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., of 
Chicago and member of its Investment 
and Banking Committee. From 1951 to 
1957 he served as director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States— 


for Insurance. 

Besides his wife, Beatrice M. Allen, 
he leaves one son, Clinton L. Allen, Jr. 
of New York, and a daughter, Miss Gail 
Goodrich Allen of Hartford. 


On ‘April 11, 1949, Mr. Allen was 
elected executive vice president of the 
Aetna Insurance Group and returned to 
the home office at Hartford. In Febru- 
ary, 1950, he was elected a director of 
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~ Statistics on housing starts. 
_. show the sixties 
are off and running strong, 
with HOMEOWNERS sales across 
the nation keeping pace. 
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Enthusiastic Response 
To Purdue Sales Meet 


SEMINARS SPONSORED BY IAHU 





Agents Hear Harmelin, Quarto, Osler 
And Others; Next Meeting Tenta- 
tively Scheduled for April 


from California to 
Texas to Minnesota 
from such companies as John Hancock, 
Equitable Society, Nationwide, Aetna, 
Southwestern Life, etc. met at the In- 
ternational Association of Health Under- 
writers’ sales seminar September 28-30 
at Purdue University 
Encouraged by an unanimous vote 
afterwards by registrants to repeat 
pledges to send large number of agents 
in 1961, the evaluation clinic meet- 
ing tentatively set the next date for 
April. The pattern will include com- 
plete exploration of subject by speakers, 
followed by a forum discussion in night 


sessions 


Representatives 
Connecticut and 


post 


The 1960 seminars ang with a talk 
by Ed Thurman, manager, advanced un- 
derwriting, Continental Assurance, on 


ling. Mr Thurman 
health in split 


tax aspects of self s 
emphasized the use of 


dollar and deferred compensation. He 
said, “you pay part if he dies; why not 
if disab led? 

Mr. Thurman further opined that par- 


ticipation limits often held down needed 
income in buy-out and stressed re- 
organization with limited partner. He 
added that the exchange of common for 
preferred stock eliminated tax problems 
for disabled and that all premiums are 
deductible by business 

William Harmelin, of the Harmelin 
Agency, New York City, outlined the 
principles of business buy-out and an- 
alyzed cases from his own files. He also 
use of fifth dividend option 
po'icy on part owner by 
make buy-out in- 


cases 


suggested 
to maintain 
using cash 


stallments 


life 
values to 


Hot Debate Develops 

Pasquale Quarto, CLU director of 
traininng research, Research & Review 
Service, Indianapolis, was moderator of a 
forum discussion Monday night on tax 
aspects which developed into a hot de- 
bate on tax techniques. Mr. Thurman 
warned that often there was too much 
emphasis on deductibility of premiums 
when deductibility of benefits was more 
important. 

The next day, 
ance consultant 


Ralph Lindop, insur- 
from New York, pre- 
sented a program for health insurance 
during which he set down principles and 
programmed example cases in detail. 

Robert W. Osler, president, Under- 
writers National Assurance, Indianapolis, 
urged selling needs instead of lines. The 
forum under Mr. Quarto then 
discussed new social security disability 
benefits. Many present did not realize 
the removal of limit stipulation in 
bill HR 12580. 

Mr. Quarto recommended laying a base 
line of insurance and hanging social 
security on top. In the evening. Gerald 
S. Parker. secretary, A H., Guardian 
Life, speaking on substandard health in- 
surance explained the qualified condition 
approach and rated premium approach. 
The latter is being used by Guardian. 

“Substandard has made a difference 
between agents with middle age clientele 
writing and ignoring health,” he stated 
and continued: “Considering all cases, 
if right, you want to get business before 
others, if w rong, you want to know fast. 
There is nothing in loss ratio yet that 
scares us.” ; 

7. H. Petersen, executive vice presi- 
Underwriters National, moderated 


session 


age 


dent, 


‘Gov’t Strength in 
Jeopardy,’ Oates Warns 


IF OASI BENEFITS EXPANDED 





Equitable Life Assurance Pres. Calls 
Social Security and Private Health 
Planned Comparison “Erroneous” 





The fight to extend medical care for 
the aged through the Government’s so- 
cial security program is far from dead, 
James F. Oates, Jr., president of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society opined, in a 
talk last week before a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Los es Rotary Club at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel 

arg fact that Congress has rejected 
such a bill does not mean it is gone and 
forgotten. On the contrary, it remains 


very much a key issue. Leading spokes- 
men for both parties have promised to 
keep it alive,” he declared. 

The drift toward increased Federal 
control in the U. S. economy through 
social legislation could “so change the 
hole of Government as to jeopardize our 
basic strength” as a democracy. he said, 


adding that America’s outstanding pro- 
ductive achievement was made with an 


economy “relatively free of Government 
planning.” Furthermore, to compare “the 
social security program to a voluntary 
private insurance plan” as many seg- 
ments of the public have done, is er- 
roneous and misleading, Mr. Oates said. 


Attacking all attempts to base medical 


care for the aged through Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Mr. Oates pointed 
out that nearly 130 million Americans, 
including 50% of today’s aged, are cov- 
ered by some form of private, voluntary 
health insurance. The “Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare (Arthur 
S. Flemming) estimates that by 1965, 


70% of the aged wi!l have private health 
insurance,” he emphasized, and added 
that this is the identical percentage of 
the aged that the Secretary estimated 
would receive health benefits if the 
OASI were extended under the recently 
defeated Forand bill. 
Leans Toward Kerr Bill 


Mr. Oates spoke more favorably of 

he Kerr bill passed in the last session 
of Congress. This wou'd permit Federal 
grants to states to help pay for medical 
care of the needy aged. 

Another misconception of the OASI 
program he brought out is that today’s 
social security contributions by employes 
and employers are being earmarked for 
the day of retirement, Mr. Oates said. 
“What we have in fact is a basic relief 
measure enacted pursuant to the power 
of Congress to tax and spend money in 
aid of the general welfare. 

“We assess the present productive 
working force and their employers to 
raise funds with which to pay benefits to 
the present generation of old folks living 


an “Information Please” panel Friday 
morning. E. J. Peters, Peters Associates, 


management consultants. Indianapolis. 
stressed subjectivity of rating and 
warned to look closely at expense factor 
and not copy too slavishly. 

W. Thomas, Group supervisor, 
American United, Indianapolis, spoke 
mostly on major medical insurance. 
Charles Ray, vice president, Associates 
Life, Indianapolis, described variations 


available and tax advantages on major 
medical. 

William Wells, 
apolis, spoke on 
close of the 


Wells & Co., Indian- 
special risks. At the 
seminars many suggested 
clinics on a regional basis, however, 
TAHU officers meeting later decided 
against locations other than Purdue until 
more experience with format. 











ments. 





(Our staff knows about this advertisement) 


Box 2846, The Eastern Underwriter, 
93 Nassau Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


A&H Manager 


Large insurance brokerage office has opportunity 
for man to manage Accident & Health depart- 
ment. State age, experience and salary require- 


























Reinsurance In A. & S. 
Field Is Explored 


BY MESSRS. PARKER AND COX 





General Re, North American Re Men 
are Featured Speakers at New York 
A. & H. Club; Cornett Presides 





What reinsurance does, why com- 
panies need it, and the role of the re- 
insurer in the development of experi- 


lines of 
themes 


mental or unusual insurance, 
were three main 
Donald G. Parker, 
eral Reinsurance Corp. and Christopher 
J. Cox, assistant secretary, North Ameri- 
can Reassurance Corp. at the September 
29 dinner meeting of the Accident & 


Health Club of New York. 


discussed by 


vice president, Gen- 


W. B. Cornett, director of sickness and 
accident, The Prudential. and first vice 
president of the club, ee the 
speakers. Douglas J. Moe, & S. sec- 


retary of Colonial Life of Rend ty presi- 
dent of the club. appointed a nominating 
committee for 1961 officers to be headed 
by Frederic W. Bumby of W. L. Perrin 


in retirement. We, in no sense, be- 
grudge this benefit. We only say that 
it should be understood for what it is,” 
the Equitable chief told Rotary mem- 
bers. 

“We are not only taxing present work- 
ers to support the oldsters but we are 
also creating liabilities for our children 
and grandchildren to struggle with. Will 
they and their employ ers be happv about 
paying social security taxes when they 
discover that the same money would hiy 
substantially more retirement benefits 
for them if purchased voluntarily from 
private insurance company ?” 

Mr. Oates traced the history of OAST. 
Tnitially, the tax on workers was one 
percent of payroll on the first $3.000 of 
earnings, with a like amount on emplov- 
ers. Currently the combined tax is 6% 
of the first $4800. By 1969. it will in- 
crease to 9%. he said. “Tt remains to be 
seen.” he continued, “if the taxnayer 
can be held in line once the system at- 
tains its full status.” 

The speaker also attacked opponents 
of the so-called “earnings test” to estab- 
lish eligibilitv for social security bene- 
fits. “To remove the limitation on earn- 
ings would increase outlavs immediately 
hv $2 billion a year. and would require 
additional taxes of 1% of covered pay- 
rolls. It would mean new subsidies to 
persons whose needs are less urgent.” 

Another contrast between OAST and 
private insurance “is further demon- 
strated hy the difference in the propor- 
tion of benefits that is provided by in- 
terest income.” Mr. Oates explained. 
Under social security. any excess of in- 
come over outgo will be invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds. providing only about 5% 
of benefits disbursed. “whereas the in- 
terest earnings of fully funded private 
pension plans provide about 40% of the 
cost of benefits.” As a result, he con- 
cluded, greater dollar outlays in taxes 
and contributions are required 





& Son, Inc., immediate past president. 
Mr. Moe also called attention to the 
club’s 35th anniversary to be held Nov. 
10 at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City. 
Mr. 
defined 
operated, 


Parker, first of two speakers, 
reinsurance, then told how it 

“To correct misunderstandings 
some underwriters have about reinsur- 
ance,” he said, “let’s get what it doesn’t 
do out of the way first.” What reinsur- 
ance does not do, according to Mr. 
Parker, are the following: 

Correct bad underwriting, set right 
poor claims handling, improve an_ in- 
adequate rate structure, rectify im- 
properly drawn contracts, reduce a com- 
pany’s expense ratio, avoid risks, pro- 
vide a dumping ground for the more 
hazardous or poor risks. 


True Purpose of Reinsurance 


“The true purpose of reinsurance,” he 
declared, “is to protect the ceding com- 
pany’s loss experience curve from undue 
fluctuation by allowing that company to 
pay its larger losses over a period of 
time and the shock to surplus that would 
otherwise result if heavy losses were 
allocated to one year’s experience is 
thus alleviated. 

“In order to accomplish this true pur- 
pose, the ceding company must be will- 
ing to share some of its profit with the 
reinsurer during the good years so that it 
can protect itself against heavy losses 
datas the lean years. It is, therefore, 
a prerequistie that any reinsurance 
agreement entered into be one of ‘ut- 
most good faith’ and the relationship be- 
tween ceding company and the reinsurer 
be very similar to that of a partnership.” 

Mr. Parker explained that reinsurance 
is often used in the development of ex- 
perimental or unusual lines of coverage 
where the ceding company does not have 
the necessary experience to underwrite 
the line correctly or perhaps feels that 
it will be some time before it can sell 
enough policies to obtain an adequate 
spread of risk, such as in major medical, 
sub-standard or high limit accident busi- 
ness. He also pointed out: 

“Reinsurance will allow prudent man- 
agement to limit its exposure on any one 
risk to an amount commensurate with 
its surplus and premium income. If a 
maximum loss on any one risk can cause 
a fluctuation of over one or perhaps two 
percent in the loss ratio, then that risk 
should not be issued unless reinsurance 
is obtained. However, if you are to meet 
today’s competition then you must offer 
higher benefits than you would otherwise 
like to and the only prudent solution is 
through the media of reinsurance. This 
is the situation that is most attractive 
to the reinsurer because its facilities are 
needed over the long pull.” 

The speaker emphasized that rein- 
surance can be of great assistance to 
those companies expanding their pre- 
mium income at a rapid pace. He further 
brought out: 


Reinsurance ‘Evens the Ride’ 


“Those companies issuing sickness in- 
surance, particularly if they are local in 
character, face the possibility of violent 
fluctuation in loss ratio caused by epi- 
demics or recessions in the economic 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Scherr’s Report to Ohio Commission 
On Aging Calls for ‘Complete Study’ 


In a report to the Ohio Governors’ 
Commission on Aging, J. W. Scherr, Jr. 
Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, stated that there “is evidence that 
the old people of Ohio are fortunate in 
the amount of voluntary health insur- 
ance protection in force to assist in the 
financing of their medical care costs.’ 

Mr. Scherr also made several recom- 
mendations and_ proposed resolutions 
which will probably be reviewed at the 
White House Conference on the Aging 
early in 1961. The highlights of Mr. 
Scherr’s report follows: 

“Voluntary health insurers, both Ohio 
companies, and those with headquarters 
in other states, and Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, have been diligent in the de- 
velopment of plans designed to provide 
this protection. These programs are be- 
ing aggressively merchandised and are 
freely available to Ohio’s senior citizens. 
The percentage of the aged having vol- 
untary health insurance appears to be 
somewhat greater in Ohio than is the 
national average. 

“The growing extent of health insur- 
ance among persons still in their working 
years, the more universal appreciation of 
the value of voluntary health insurance, 
the desire of labor unions to spread the 
protection of voluntary health insurance 
through the collective bargaining pro- 
cess, and the enhanced acceptance of 
responsibility by employers for assist- 
ing in the provisions of this protection 
are all factors which will aid in increas- 
ing further the proportion of the aged 
who will have insurance protection in 
the future. The keen competition among 
voluntary health insurers is the best 
guarantee of continuing improvement in 
the quality of the protection and the 
appropriateness of the charge made for 


t. 

“T have not attempted to propose that 
there are not certain of the aged in Ohio 
who conceivably need health insurance 
protection but who are financially un- 
able to pay the premiums for it. These 
aged persons, whose medical care costs 
most certainly must be met, are, in my 
opinion, best and most economically 
served through existing assistance chan- 
nels, public and private, and with local 
administration of funds. 


Recommendations 


“Since, to my knowledge, no complete 
study has been made within Ohio to 
determine what need, if any, exists in 
the whole area of medical care financing 
for our senior citizens, I recommend 
that such a study be undertaken. Cer- 
tainly a delineation of the current and 
probable future extent of voluntary cov- 
erage should be an important part of 
this study. 

“In view of the new Federal legislation 
which provides for certain Federal-state 
matching funds for those over 65, 
whether eligible for Old Age Assistance 
or not, it would seem to me that the 
Commission would be unwise to recom- 
mend to the White House Conference 
any additional laws until the workability 
and effectiveness of such new legislation 
has been tested. 

“Because it is my own belief that the 
primary responsibility of meeting medical 
care costs of the aged rests with the 
individual aged person and the secondary 
responsibility rests with the aged per- 
son’s family, only those costs which can- 
not be discharged by the individual, or 
his family, are of concern to voluntary 
agencies or to local and state govern- 
ments. Therefore, in cases where such 
costs are beyond the capacity of the 
individual and his family, the local com- 
munity should take actions necessary 
to provide needed financial assistance. 

“And finally, it is my view that’ ex- 
pansion of facilities on a local and state 
level should be encouraged if a study 
of the subject determines need for such 
expansion in specific areas. Such study, 
Which should no doubt be conducted by 


professional societies, should take into 
consideration the special needs of the 
aged and aging population. These spe- 
cial needs might well include skilled 
nursing homes, as well as non-institu- 
tional forms of medical care such as 
organized home care programs, visiting 
nursing service, homemakers service and 
out-patient hospital care. 


Proposed Resolutions 


“WHEREAS, no study or survey has 
been made to determine the medical 
care needs of persons age 65 and how 
these needs are financed, and WHERE- 
AS, the Congress of the United States 
has recently enacted a program provid- 
ing for Federal-state financial assistance 
for persons age 65 and over to meet 
their medical care needs, based upon 
their individual need, and WHEREAS, 
the financing of medical care for the 
aged is primarily an individual and fam- 
ily matter, BE IT THEREFORE RE 
SOLVED. that the Ohio Governor's 
Commission on Aging recommends: 

“1, That a complete and objective sur- 
vey be made of all persons age 65 and 
over in Ohio to determine their medical 
care needs and how these are cur- 
rently financed, and that the results of 
such survey be carefully and objectively 
studied in conjunction with the rapid 
advancement of voluntary health insur- 
ance coverage which is now available 
and in force as to such persons, as well 
as that which be available as those pres- 
ently insured move into retirement. 

“2. That pending the completion of 
the aforementioned survey and an ap- 
praisal of the effect of the recently en- 
acted Federal-state program of assist- 
ance to those aged persons who cannot 
provide for their own medical care needs, 
no new Federal legislation in this area 
is recommended. 

“3. That in recognition of the funda- 


mental principle that the primary re- 
sponsibility of meeting medical care 
costs of the aged rests with the indi- 


vidual aged person and secondary re- 
sponsibility rests with the aged person’s 
family, only those costs which are be- 
yond the capacity of the individual and 
his family are of concern to voluntary 
agencies and to local and state govern- 
ments, in which case the local community 
should take such steps as are necessary 
to provide such financial assistance. 

“4. That the expansion of the medical 
care facilities on a local and state level 
should be encouraged to the extent any 
expansion is needed, this to be deter- 
mined by a study to be conducted by the 
professional societies and to take into 
consideration the special needs of older 
people such as skilled nursing homes and 
homes for the aged as well as such non-in- 
stitutional forms of care as org anized home 
care programs, visiting nursing service, 
homemakers service and_ out-patient 
hospital services.” 


HIAA Featured Speaker is 
Ronald Young, Gen’! Motors 


The featured speaker at the Health 
Insurance Association of America’s In- 
dividual Insurance Forum, to be held at 
Chicago’s Drake Hotel Oct. 24-26, will 


be Dr. Ronald C. S. Young. 
Dr. Young, appearing through the 
courtesy of General Motors Corp., will 


speak on “The American Way of Life 
In World Leadership” at the forum’s 
annual luncheon Oct. 25. 

The speaker, a doctor of philosophy, 
has lectured throughout the U. S. and 
Canada for the past 17 years, including 
a period of service as a “Dollar-a-Year” 
man during World War II when he 
lectured in the interest and sale of War 
Savings Bonds. In recent years he has 
visited many countries, seeking material 
for lectures. Russia was on the agenda 
in 1956. 





SCHERR-LLOYD WEDDING 


J. W. Scherr’s Daughter Married to Rev. 
Arthur S. Lloyd in Cincinnati; Bride 
In Actuarial Dept., Union Central 
A wedding of interest to accident and 
sickness insurance people who are 
friends of J. W. Scherr, Jr., board chair- 
man, Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Cin- 


MRS. 


ARTHUR S. LLOYD II 
cinnati, took 
when his daughter, Susan, 
Rev. Arthur Selden LI 
folk, Va., son of Mrs. James Hubard 
Lloyd and the late Rev. Lloyd. The cere- 
mony was performed in the Church of 
The Redeemer (Episcopal), Cincinnati, 
by the Rev. Henry W. Sherill, assisted 
by the Rev. Barton M. Lloyd, the bride- 
groom’s brother. Another brother the 
Rev. R. Baldwin Llovd of Blacksburg, 
Va., was best man. Wedding reception 
was held at the Cincinnati Country Club. 

The bride, a graduate of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, has had over two vears of 
insurance actuarial experience. Her first 
position was with the New York Life in 
its home office group actuarial depart- 
ment where she worked until August, 
1959. Since then she has held a similar 
position with the Union Central Life 
in Cincinnati. Now on a six weeks’ leave 
of absence, Mrs. Lloyd plans to return 
to her actuarial post about October 15 
after a wedding trip to North Carolina. 

Her husband, the Rev. Arthur Lloyd, 
attended the University of Michigan and 
was graduated from the University of 
Virginia and the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. He is now the Assistant 
Rector at the Church of The Redeemer, 
and for the time being the couple will 
live in Cincinnati. 


September 
married the 
oyd, II of Nor- 


place in late 





NEW MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN 


Mutual Benefit Life to Feature Guar- 
antee of Premium Rates For 
Three-year Period 
Mutual Benefit Life of Newark has de- 
veloped a premium rate structure which 
reflects the inflationary spiral of the 
costs of hospitalization, surgical benefits 
and other medical services, it was an- 

nounced last week. 

The new rate structure was disclosed 
by the comnany at its third annual Group 
Insurance Sales Conference held at the 
Oyster Harbors Club on Cape Cod (Os- 
terville, Mass.) September 25-28. 

The outstanding feature of the new 
plan is a guarantee of premium rates on 
major medical coverage, for a three-year 
period instead of the customary one-year 
period. The company will incorporate 
this unique approach to stabilization of 
premium rates into their major medical 
coverage, which supplements local Group 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans. 

In addition, maior medical coverage 
for groups of 10-25 employes as a sup- 
plement to local Group Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Plans is now offered by the 





Employe’s Dependents 
Covered 9 Out of 10 


IN GROUP HEALTH POLICIES 


Health Insurance Institute Reports Fig- 
ure Almost the Same for Group. 
Surgical Expense Policies 


Nine out of ten Group health insur- 
ance policies being issued by insurance 
companies provide coverage for depend- 
ents of employes as well as the workers 


themselves, the Health Insurance Insti- 
tute said this week. 
In 1959, insurance companies issued 


nearly 21,000 new master Group hospital 


expense policies and almost 19,000 of 
these extended protection of the policy 
to dependents of the emp!oyes. Each of 
these policies may cover from a handful 
to many thousands of persons. 

The figures were almost exactly the 
same for Group surgical expense policies 
issued by insurance companies in 1959, 
the Institute revealed. Last year, 17,930 
Group medical expense policies, which 
help pay for doctor visits for non-surg- 
ical care, were issued by insurance com- 
panies and 15,690 of these policies gave 
protection to dependents. 

There were some 7,200 Group major 
medical expense policies issued supple- 
mentary to basic hospital-surgical-med- 
ical policies and all but 100 of these pro- 
tected dependents. More than 90% of 
the 8000 new comprehensive Group 
major medical policies (not written on 
top of basic plans) also covered the 
worker’s loved ones, H.I.I. reported. 

In every instance but comprehensive 
major medical, more new master Group 
policies were issued in 1959 than in 1958, 
declared the Institute. 





HARTFORD A. & I’s NEW PLAN 


Company Introducing Employe Disabil- 
ity Plan for Small Businesses; Em- 
ployes Written Individually 
Introduction of a new employe dis- 
ability protection plan written by Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity and specific- 
ally designed for business with from five 
to 24 full-time employes is announced 

by Secretary Daniel H. Quigg. 


Unlike Group insurance where one 
master contract is issued for all em- 
ployes, under Hartford Accident’s plan 


coverage on each employe is written in- 
dividually, Mr. Quigg pointed out. Pre- 
miums are paid through payroll deduc- 
tion. 

The program offers broad: protection 
for employes and their families, and cov- 
ers non-occupational injuries and _ sick- 
ness not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation. A feature of the protection is 
that the employer selects the basic plan 
or combination of coverages and the in- 
dividual employe decides on the amount 
of insurance according to the limits of 
the policy. 

The new plan, according to Mr. Quigg, 
provides several combinations of A. & S. 
coverages for employes and their fam- 


ilies, including hospital, surgical and 
physician’s visits; major medical ex- 
pense; total disability income, and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment. 


The program is available in all states 
except Colorado and New York. 





company. In the past, this area has been 
somewhat neglected by the emp oye ben- 
efit field) Mutual Benefit believes. 

Robert C. McQueen, vice president- 
Group insurance, commented at the 
meeting that so far this year the amount 
of Group insurance in force has risen 
46% over the same period last year, and 
that the company’s Group managerial 
staff has increased one-third, with new 
offices opened in Memphis, Dallas, and 
Los Angeles. 

Mutual Benefit Life’s 
surance policy 


first Group in- 
was written in June of 
1957. In June of this year, the com- 
pany had more than $400 million of 
Group life insurance in force. 
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Mobley Opens White Sulphur Meeting 
With Talk on Winning the Cold War 


NASCE President In Departure from Previous Theme Dis- 
cusses What Insurance Man Can Do In Competition 
Against Russia; Weghorn Voices Approval 


By Watvace L. Capp 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
3.—With an attendance of well over 450, 
the 1960 Joint Convention of The Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives and National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents got off to 
an auspicious start here at the Green- 
brier this morning with the presidential 
addresses of Nathan Mobley, senior vice 
president, Federal Insurance Co., and 
Walter M. Sheldon, executive vice presi- 
dent, Alexander & Co., Chicago, speaking 
in their respective capacities as NACSE 
and NACSA presidents. 

In a distinct departure from previous 
White Sulphur presidential addresses, 
Mr. Mobley featured grave international 
problems of the cold war with Russia 
under the intriguing title of “What 
Constitutes Winning?” Mr. Sheldon in 
turn discussed with clarity “Adjustment 
to Political and Economic Change.” He 
was glad to report in opening his address 
(reviewed in another column) that un- 
derwriting and operating results show 
definite improvement to date this year 
over the past few years, and that most 
agents to whom he has talked are ahead 
in premium volume and, despite reduc- 
tions in commissions, the net figure is up. 


Insurance Commissioners Welcomed 


As chairman of the opening session 
Mr. Mobley extended welcome to five 
state insurance commissioners attend- 
ing—Sam Beery, Colorado, NAIC Presi- 
dent; T. Nelson Parker, Virginia, NATC 
Vice President; Rufus Hayes, Louisiana, 
NAIC Secretary; C. Judson Pearson; 
West Virginia, and C. Lawrence Leggett, 
Missouri Superintendent of Insurance. 
Also welcomed was Alfred Bohlinger, 
former New York Superintendent. 

Starting his address Mr. Mobley said: 
“This is the 69th year of the NACSE 
and 47th year of NACSA. I’m honored 
to have served as president of a trade 
association with such a long and honor- 
able history. In 1891, its year of incep- 
tion, U. S. industrial development was 
just beginning. Casualty-surety writings 
that year were $8% million; By 1900 the 
annual volume was up to $26% million 
with most of casualty premium portion 
being on railroads and bicycles. As of 
1944 the figure was $44 million and cur- 
rent annual production is $10 billion 621 
million. As we point each year to the 
great future in store for our industry 
we should also point to the past growth.” 

Speaking of objects of NACSE which 
underscore harmony, confidence and co- 
operation generally with one another, the 
speaker said they have been well upheld 
through 69 years and that good will 
among member companies “has existed 
despite terrific competition,” proving that 
NACSE has played a worthwhile role. 
Draws Cold War Analogy With Golf 

Swinging into his main theme Mr. 
Mobley said its title “What Constitutes 
Winning?” had been inspired by his 
deep concern over many indications that 
the U. S. has been losing the cold 
war ...” if that be so I wondered then 
what would constitute winning this war. 
As an insurance man I might be disqual- 
ified to answer this international ques- 
tion, but aren’t our international rela- 


tions a matter of dealing with people? 
“Isn’t this cold war a matter of dealing 
with people, a matter of competition be- 
tween two groups of nations operating 
under two different competitive systems, 
each seeking at least world approval and 
endorsement as well as the business of 
newly developing nations in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, if not complete world 
domination of minds of all peoples—the 
avowed purpose of Communism ?” 
The speaker said that if this be true, 
who is better qualified than those in the 
insurance business, the very nature of 
which is concerned with people and 
competition, to become directly inter- 
ested in first, understanding the problem, 
then to think in terms of its solution. 
As his first conclusion that incidents 
which have occurred recently have made 
it appear that “we are losing the cold 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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NATHAN MOBLEY 
“I have taken a good, hard, critical look 


at what our side has to offer competi- 
tively and how we are doing it.” 








WM. E. DANDRIDGE 
Agency Supt. 


Hempstead Office 
138 Front St., 
ROBT. ZMOOS, Mgr. 


New Rochelle Office 
245 Huguenot St., 
WM. E. BYRNE, Rep. 


Rochester Branch 
10 Gibbs St., 
WM. C. VanVECHTEN, 
Mgr. 


Buffalo Office 
907 Morgan Bidg., 
JOS. MURPHY, Rep. 


Syracuse Office 
813 State Tower Bidg., 
JAS. E. Mac COLLUM, 


Rep. 





The satisfaction that agents and brokers feel 
in dealing with Public Service is not built 
on one factor. It takes a healthy combination. 
It takes confidence —speedy and sufficient 
service — and a pricing structure that has 

the agent and brokers’ success in mind, Give 
us a call and let us discuss ways of making 
your satisfaction perfect. 


20°% DEVIATION 
General Liability All Forms 


15% DEVIATION 
Fire and Allied Lines 


10% DEVIATION 
Automobile, bodily injury and property 
damage liability: all classes 


SPECIAL DIVIDEND PAYING 


Workmen’s Compensation 


our deviation arrange- 
ment and liberal 
e commission make 
Public Service insurance 
easier to sell. 







MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

36 years of public service 

HOME OFFICE 

10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 


man with two or more years of fidelity underwriting experience. Knowledge of 
public official bonds helpful. New York regional office. Salary up to $6,500. 
Submit resume in confidence. Address Box 2848, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 


HNN 


Fidelity Underwriter 


Established multiple line insurance company offers excellent opportunity for 
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New N. Y. Auto AR 
Rules Are Fairer to All 


SUP’T THOMAS THACHER SAYS 


Effective October 1, Plan Expected to 
Expand Writing of Ordinary Coverage; 
Says Higher Surcharges Necessary 





Revised rules for the New York Auto- 
mobile Assigned Risk Plan, effective 
October 1 are “designed to bring about 
fairer treatment of those who go into 
the plan for the automobile insurance 
required by law when they are unable 
to obtain it through ordinary insurance 
channels,” according to State Insurance 
Superintendent Thomas Thacher. 

“While the major purpose of the re- 
vised rules is to make the plan operate 
more fairly for those who have to resort 
to it, one of its provisions—the young- 
driver assignment credit provision (Rule 
6.B.2)—is expected to assist in attaining 
the Department’s basic goal of expand- 
ing the writing of coverage for ordinary 
drivers through ordinary channels and 
achieving an insurance market in which 
a greater percentage of drivers obtain 
policies written voluntarily by one of the 
more than 190 competing insurers who do 
such business in New York,” Superin- 
tendent Thacher said. 

Commenting on this first major over- 
haul of these rules in 20 years, the 
Superintendent noted that 90% of New 
York car owners are not affected by the 
plan’s rules because they obtain coverage 
through ordinary sources. 


Turned Down 10% Increase in August 

Of the 10% of New York car owners 
who go to the plan for insurance cov- 
erage, three-fifths pay approximately the 
rate charged by most insurance com- 
panies in the normal market. The Super- 
intendent, in announcing his approval of 
the revised rules last August, turned 
down a request by the insurance com- 
panies for a 10% increase in the pre- 
miums charged these car owners, who 
have clean driving records. 

“The balance of the assigned risks 
have paid increased rates as a result of 
surcharges based on accident involve- 
ment and traffic violations,” the Super- 
intendent noted. As policies are issued 
by the plan under the revised rules, 
more than one-half of those presently 
surcharged under the Plan will receive 
policies on which the surcharges are 
reduced substantially or in some cases 
eliminated, 
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“The rest will pay higher surcharges | 
as new policies are issued through the | 
plan because they have records showing | 


that they are members of a group of 
hazardous or ultra-hazardous drivers 
who should, in fairness to good drivers, 
bear a higher share of insurance costs,” 
the State insurance official said. 

“In the face of the extraordinarily 
heavy losses attributable to those in- 
sured through the Assigned Risk Plan, 
revision of the rates of surcharge is 
particularly necessary to see to it that, 


as far as possible, these excessive costs |) 


are borne by those responsible, rather 
than reflected in the premiums of those, 
both in the plan and out, who are safe 
drivers,” Superintendent Thacher said. 

The Superintendent also announced 
that, at his request, one provision of the 
new rules will be postponed for further 
study. 


and administration of this rule (6.B.1), 
providing assignment credits to insurers 
for voluntarily insuring risks in the 
plan, have been raised and have been 
under consideration by the Department 
for several weeks. 


Questions about the operation | 
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Crawford Heads NACSE; 
Warfield NACSA Pres. 


OTHER OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 


NACSE Commends Mobley’s Address, 
VMI Glee Club; NACSA Pays Tribute 
To Late John T. Harrison, Sr. 


White Su'phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 4. 
—Elections of new officers for both 
NACSE and NACSA featured their re- 
spective business sessions here this 
morning. 

James M. Crawford, Indemnity of 
North America, was elected president of 
company association with Guy E, Mann, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety as vice presi- 
dent, and J. Dewey Dorsett, re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. William E. Pullen, 
U.S.F. & G., was named executive com- 
mittee chairman. One new addition to 
that committee was Edward L. Mulv ehill, 
American Re-insurance. 


New president of NACSA is Guy T. 
Warfield, Jr. Baltimore. Elected with 
him were Travis Bailey, San Antonio, 
and Edwin P. Simon, Chicago, as vice 
president; Chase Ridgely, ee re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, and C. F. J 
Harrington as executive vice president. 
Newly elected to NACSA’s board of di- 
rectors are the following: 

Walter M. Sheldon, Chicago, (retiring 
president) as board chairman; John C. 
Conklin, Jr., Hackensack, N. J.; Peyton 
Daniel, St. ‘Louis; C. F. J. Harrington, 
Boston; H. Thorp Minister, Jr. Colum- 
bus; C. W. Olson, III, Chicago; John 
Stough, Louisville, and David Wyer, 
Columbus. 

Newly elected to NACA’s executive 
committee are W. Wright Humphreys, 
Philadelphia; John Langhorne, New 
York; Frank H. Tormoen, Kansas City, 
and Henry C. Valcour, Boston. 








Resolutions Passed 


Two resolutions passed by the NACSE 
expressed the company group’s com- 
mendation of President Nathan Mob- 
ley’s outstanding address here yester- 
day and the assurance that it would be 
widely disseminated, and appreciation to 
the glee club of Virginia Military In- 
stitute for its renditions at the Banquet 
iast evening. 

Resolutions of the agents’ group were 
(1) memorial tribute to late John T. 
Harrison, Sr., New York, who died in 
the past year and who gave many years 
of devoted service to NACSA; (2) ap- 
preciation to Dewey Dorsett, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brackman and Mrs. Thomas Hay- 
hurst of NACSE staff for fine coopera- 
tion here on arrangements, etc. and to 
Greenbrier Hotel’s management. 

William T. Smith, Louisville agent, 
was basking in golf glory today having 
made a hole-in-one here yesterday. 

Agents’ Busi Sessio 


The business session of NACSA fea- 
tured review by Frank Harrington of 
board of directors’ actions taken on Sun- 
day plus his own annual report, reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Harrington 
also briefed NACSA on first meeting of 
new producers conference whose next 
get-together is set for early December 
when NAIC meets in New York. He 
noted that National Association of Life 
Underwriters will be invited to become 
a participating member; also that Porter 
Ellis, NAIA’s new president, will be in- 
vited to “sit in” as observer. 

Subjects brought up by Mr. Harring- 
ton included D, of C. rating bill; new, 
new homeowners form, Condon "Hear- 
ings in New York, assigned risk plan 
and solution, with ‘hope expressed that 
three to four top executives of the cas- 
ualty-surety association will get  to- 
gether with NACSA leaders soon for 
thorough airing of the problem. 

Also, the sonic boom and whether it 
should. be included in extended coverage 
form; NACSA favors this inclusion; 
Standard Oil of Indiana travel accident 
insurance for credit card holders on 








Phillips Studio 
JAMES M. CRAWFORD 


which NACSA decided to take no ac- 
tion; Factory Insurance Association’s 
syndicate policy and finally, proposed 
research program on which Lyle Mc- 
Kown, Minneapolis, reported progress. 

The agents voted to contribute as in 
past $500 to CPCUs institute and $100 
to president’ s committee on traffic safety. 
NACSA is in healthy financial shape, 
Secretary-Treasurer Ridgely reported 
and membership is over 350. 


Warfield and Crawford Careers 


Guy T. Warfield started his insurance 
career nearly 35 years ago with Aetna 
Casualty & Surety as special agent. 
After two years of field work joined 
Warfield-Dorsey Co., Baltimore, as head 
of the fire-casualty department. He 
served as president, Maryland Agents 
Association, 1940-41; elected NAIA pres- 





GUY T. 


WARFIELD 


ident 1946, one of youngest agents at 
that time to hold office. Mr. Warfield 
was elected president his firm in 1948, 
served in 1958-59 as chairman of Cornell 
Council, (his alma mater), most import- 
ant body of that college; former presi- 
dent American Institute of Property & 
Liability Underwriters; director, Fidelity 
Baltimore National Bank & Trust, and 
Excelsior Insurance Co. 

James M. Crawford, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Illinois, embarked on his in- 
surance career with The Travelers’ claim 
department in 1929. In 1934 he joined 
Indemnity of North America and_ be- 
came superintendent of its liability and 
compensation department four years 
later. Named assistant secretary in 1939 
and assistant vice president in 1942, Mr. 
Crawford became vice president of the 
company in 1943. 





NASBP to Hold Annual Meet 


In San Francisco, April 9-13 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
4—Plans for the 1961 annual meeting in 
San Francisco featured the National As- 
sociation of Surety Bond Producers’ 
board meeting here last Sunday. The 
dates are April 9-13 at St. Francis Hotel. 

William E. Pullen, president, U. S. F. 
& G., Baltimore, has accepted an in- 
vitation to address this gathering. Other 
speakers will be from within the insur- 
ance industry and from closely allied 
industries such as credit and construc- 
tion fields. Attendance promises to be 
excellent. 

NASBP’s membership in the past year 
has increased substantially, it was re- 
ported last Sunday, and is now up to 
175. Practically every state is repre- 
sented as well as Canada. 

In June NASBP established its per- 
manent office in New York City with 
Bruce T. Wallace as executive secretary. 
He is off to a good start. 


Anderson Named Louisville 
Gen. Mgr. by Aetna Casualty 


Frederick B. Anderson has been 
named general manager of the Louisville 
office of Aetna Casualty & Surety. Ap- 
pointment of Mr. Anderson, who has 
been manager at Louisville for the past 
two years, comes in connection with uni- 
fication of the company’s casualty, fire 
and marine insurance operations. 

Mr. Anderson joined Aetna Casualty 
in 1935 and after field and home office 
experience in the bond department was 
named bond superintendent at the 
Bridgeport, Conn., office in 1950. He sub- 
sequently served as superintendent of 
the bond department at Cleveland be- 
fore being named manager at Louisville. 





The Conference of Mutual 


Casualty Cos. Elects Brandt 
E. L. Brandt, 


vice president of the 
Auto-Owners Insurance Co., Lansing, 
Mich., was elected president of the 
Conference of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies during its recent annual meeting 
in Seattle. 

Mr. Brandt succeeds Don W. Mont- 
gomery, executive vice president of the 
Celine) Insurance Group, as conference 
president. The conference also elected 
for vice president, Robert Doucette, sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee Auto Insur- 
ance Co. 

The conference maintains offices in 
Columbus, Ohio. Over 85 mutual cas- 
ualty and multiple line insurance com- 
panies comprise the membership. In 
1959, member companies had net pre- 
miums in excess of $1.400,000,000 and 
assets in excess of $1,750,000,000. The 
conference is an affiliate of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies. 





RULING ON HOLIDAY FUNDS 


“The governing committee of the New 
Jersey Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau with the approval of the 
Commissioner of Banking and Insurance 
and in accordance with the provisions of 
Part 3, Section 3, Rule 30 (d) of the New 
Jersey Workmen’s Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability Insurance Manual, 
has ruled that payments made by elec- 
trical contractors to vacation and holiday 
funds in behalf of their employes and in 
agreement with the International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers shall be 
considered remuneration and included in 
the payroll upon which premium is 
based,” Bureau Manager Bernard Hamil- 
ton announced. 


Harrington for Joint 
Research Forum Idea 

NOW BEING EXPLORED BY AIA 

NACSA Executive V. P. Welcomes For- 


mation of Producers Conference; Sizes 
Up Major Industry Problems 





White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
4—Exploration of the possibility of a 
joint agency-company research forum 
where tensions now present in the in- 
surance business might be eliminated or 


reduced, was one of the major points 
contained in the annual report of ©. F. 
J. Harrington, submitted here today to 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents of which he is executive 
vice president. This research forum idea, 
he explained, was discussed early this 
year when keymen of various producer 
groups met with representatives of the 
American Insurance Association. It was 
agreed at that time to explore it further, 
particularly to ascertain the existing re- 
search facilities in company supported 
organization as well as in producer as- 
sociations. 

“Sales research and product develop- 
ment seemed to be the area which the 
producers had in mind,” Mr. Harring- 
ton said. He indicated that another joint 
meeting with AIA representatives is to 
be scheduled soon. 


Management Problems Have Arisen 


Discussing the 1960 competitive situa- 
tion, Mr. Harrington said that with most 
casualty and fire companies now expand- 
ing their activities in multiple line under- 
writing, serious management problems 
have arisen. In particular, the manage- 
ment emphasis being put on competition, 
sound or unsound, poses a serious situa- 
tion for all producers. “The downward 
revision of commissions and_ ever-in- 
creasing expenses, coupled with demands 
on the time and intelligence of the pro- 
ducer in mastering new policy forms, 
rates, rating plans, presents a dilemma,” 
the speaker declared, “which can only 
result in survival of the fittest.” 

While he felt that every producer 
should welcome development ‘of new and 
broader forms of protection, he declared 
that conferences between producers and 
companies prior to announcement of such 
new forms or rating plans “are an im- 
portant way of bringing order out of in- 
creasing chaos in our business.” 

Mr. Harrington could point with some 
pride over the formation in April this 
year of the National Insurance Pro- 
ducers Conference, because the project 
was first talked about here at White 
Sulphur a year ago by Merlin Ladd, 
then president of National Association 
of Insurance Brokers. He gave an off- 
the-record talk to NACSA members in 
executive session with Mr. Harrington 
presiding. Mr. Ladd aroused such keen 
interest among producer pi that the 
NIPC was formalized in early 1960, has 
held its first meeting and Mr. Ladd has 
been selected as its first chairman. This 
post will be rotated among the member- 
ship which presently consists of the three 
national producer organizations. The 
fourth—NAIA—has expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate in attaining objectives 
but has not yet affiliated with NIPC. 

“It should be emphasized,” said Mr: 
Harrington, “that this Conference will 
not be another producer association 
superimposed on existing associations. 
Rather, it is an informal organization 
without dues, headquarters or permanent 
officers or directors.” He commended 
the purpose of NIPC “to provide a 
forum for discussion on the national 
level of producers’ problems and to en- 
able producers to present recommenda- 
Some on industry matters when advis- 
able. 


Nuclear Energy Ins. Coverage 
Another big subject featured in the 
Harrington report was that of: nuclear 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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New York Auto Ins. Probe 


(Continued from Page 1) 


newal was returned. I was cancel- 
led for carrying a projectile on my car 
on Grand Central Parkway. The hearing 
was in Forest Hi.ls and I didn’t even get 
a chance to give my side of the story. 
Now I’m insured with another company 
but they forced a fire and homeowner's 
tie-in.” ’ 

“Welcome to the Empire State,” said 
former Insurance Commissioner Julius 
Wikler after hearing his story. 

The not-so-glowing testimonials con- 
tinued, each case history tougher than 
the next. 

“I’ve been driving cars for 50 years,” 
Joseph Maxwell of Brooklyn said shak- 
ing his finger at the committee, “and I 
want to tell you compulsory auto insur- 
ance is a racket. Just because of my 
resit lesa my rate went up $0 last year 
although I had no accidents.” 

“I’m always happy to see one of my 
constituents,” Senator Greenberg said 
with a smile. But Mr. Maxwell was not 
to be placated. 

“This is like paying a pension for the 
war dead,” he retorted and then rein- 
formed the committee that he had been 
a veteran of both wars. “I told my agent 
they were discriminating me out of driv- 
ing a car.” 

Senator Greenberg was quick to sym- 
pathize with Mr. Maxwell. “Your Sen- 
ator was also stuck with a higher rate,” 
he said, happy to devulge their common 
burden. 

“As you probably know,” he added. 
7 voted against compulsory auto insur- 
ance.’ 

“T know,” Mr. Maxwell said, 
playing politics now.” 

One man was over 60 and had a 1948 
car—he went into the assigned risk 
plan, another said he had one accident 
was automatically dropped, the testimony 
that seemed to hold the committee and 
the audience in greatest attention was 
from a Long Island salesmen. 

While parking his car one day he had 
heard people yelling, stopped and saw a 
man writhing on the ground behind his 


“T’m not 


automobile. He had not hit the victim, 
but there he was lying on the ground. It 
turned out after medical examination, 


epilepsy. 
paid a 
insur- 


that the man had had a fit of 
Without question the company 
$2,500 claim—then cancelled his 
ance. 

“They threw me out without question- 
ing me,” the witness said, “and I’m 
sure the poor man I was supposed to 
have hit got little or nothing of the 
2,500.” 

Speno Introduces Measure 


Earlier, State Senator Edward Speno 
(R., East Meadow, L. I.) submitted a 
plan that might curtail these abuses. But 
before the hearing was half over, his 
proposed program was attacked as “in- 
adequate” by Mrs. Joan Roschert, a 
practicing attorney. 

Mr. Speno’s measure which he will in- 
troduce in next January's session of the 
state legislature is designed to abolish 
“arbitrary and unreasonable cancella- 
tions of auto liability insurance policies.” 
He commented that “in his opinion ac- 
tion must be taken during the coming 
season to protect the public from being 
further victimized.” 

The legislative plan consists of bills 
which limit a company ’s right to cancel 
to eight specific situations (non- payment 
of premium, conviction for a felony or 
serious traffic violations, health, etc.), 
provides a formal right of appeal to the 
state insurance department, an automatic 

“stay” on cancellations during appeal 
for 30 days after the termination date 
set by the insurance company, and cre- 
ates a commission to study and find 
solutions to the insurance companies 
failures to issue and renew certain pol- 
icies and return persons in the assigned 
risk plan to regular coverage. 

This, however, was not satisfactory to 


Mrs. Roschert. “Unless drastic revisions 
are made,” she read from a prepared 
text and already people in the back 
were calling for her to speak up. “Un- 
. . . , 
less drastic revisions are made,” she 
boomed, “the state will have to assume 
the burden of insuring motorists.” Mrs. 
Roschert read on that the Speno bill was 
“unsupportable” and that more people 
would be forced into the assigned risk 
pool. Sen. Condon interrupted her. 
“Speno said his bill was not a 
cure-all,” the Senator said impatiently, 
“It’s just to get it before the legislature. 
Besides we are not debating the bill 
here.” 
Sen. Greenberg looked offended. 
“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “This lady 
is entitled to state her views.” 
“She’s not entitled to take apart the 
Speno bill,” answered Sen. Condon. 
“But we will,” Sen. Greenburg 
minded him. 
“That’s our right,” 
For a moment Mrs. 


Te- 


said Sen. Condon. 
Roschert was for- 


gotten. 

“Let’s let the lady state her views,” 
Sen. Greenberg said, smiling graciously 
at Mrs. Roschert. Sen. Condon sat back 


“This is the first time Sam,” he said, 
“that I’ve ever seen you taking a parti- 
san view in something like this.” 

The lady was indignant. 


“This is not a partisan viewpoint,” 
she said curtly. By this time everyone 
wanted to hear the rest of Mrs. Rosch- 
ert’s views. Sen. Condon desisted. The 
committee and the audience heard that 
the “assigned risk plan was not func- 
tioning properly and that a workable, 
acceptable plan by experts should be 
drawn up with the cost determined by 
the Insurance Superintendent.” 

When she had finished, Senator Speno 
stood up, startling Mrs. Roschert. He 
bowed slightly and they shook hands. 
“I’m not inspired with your logic,” he 


told her, “but I am with your pretty 
hat.” 
First on the Hit Parade 
The parade moved on. Mr. Wikler 


called out an attendent with large ma- 
nila envelopes that contained 468 letters 
to the New York “Daily News” com- 
plaining about auto cancellations. Mr. 
Wikler explained that the 468 complaints 
had been broken down to reasons why 
insurance was dropped and the com- 
panies that had cancelled policies. 

“One company led the hit parade with 
125 complaints,” he said with a smile. 
Those “in the know” smiled back. “The 
second company had 60 and the next in 
the 50s,” he added. 

George P. Saladino, president of the 
Long Island Insurance Brokers, told the 
committee he was delegated to inform 
them that his association had “the ut- 
most confidence and hope that the com- 
mittee would solve the situation.” Al 
Gervis, chairman, traffic council, National 
Council of Salesmen, said there should 
be a hearing held instead of automatic- 
ally placing a driver in the auto assigned 
risk plan. 


Assemblyman Alfred Lerner of Queens 
asked for a hearing in his County during 
the evening and promised that the gal- 
lery would be full with drivers wanting 
to testify. Sen. Condon did not seem 
particularly pleased with this thought. 

“We haven't time,” he told the as- 
semblyman, “that’s why we sent out 
questionaires.” 

Lionel Goldberg, an agent from Glen 
Cove, L. I. said he wanted to be certain 
the committee fully understood the dif- 
ference between a broker and agent be- 
cause in “Nassau County agents haven’t 
had many problems with cancellations 
and tie-ins.” 

The Senators assured him thev knew 
the difference. Mr. Goldberg lingered 
on. “If I can be of assistance .. .” he 
said. His assistance, Senator Condon re- 

plied, was not needed. 

As the meeting adjourned a man 
pressed forward to wish Sen. Greenberg 


W.M. Sheldon Takes Realistic View of 
O’Mahoney’s Report and D.of C. Bill 


NACSA President Concerned in White Sulphur Address Over 
Unrestrained Competition, Assigned Risk Plans; 
Urges Conference with Cos. on ARP Problems 


White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 3—Fea- 
tured in the presidential address of Wal- 
ter ‘M. Sheldon, National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents, delivered 
here today at the opening session of this 
joint convention, was the report of the 
O'Mahoney Antitrust Committee and 
the rate regulatory bill for the District 
of Columbia, introduced by Sen. O’Ma- 
honey prior to the recent adjournment 
of Congress. ‘Mr. Sheldon in a realistic 
appraisal of the committee’s report, said 
that it seemed to him to be “more of a 
warning to tighten up areas of laxity in 
state regulations rather than a threat 
at this time to supplant state regulation 
with Federal supervision. 

However, in discussing a particular 
quotation from the report which in ef- 
fect urged that state supervisory offi- 
cia!s given more attention to company 
training courses, sales contests, com- 
pensation arrangements, etc., Mr. Shel- 
don took issue. He declared that “we 
must be prepared to fight to the bitter 
end” any special attention by state su- 
pervisory officials to “compensation ar- 
rangements that agents have with their 
companies.” He put the question: 
“Doesn’t this make it mandatory that 
in any changes in rate regulation we 
must fight to have the agent named as 
an aggrieved party, so that we can be 
in a position to defend that part of any 
rate filing which contains the acquisition 
cost factor?” 

The District of Columbia Bill 

The speaker's reaction to O’Mahoney’s 
proposed rating bill for the District of 
Columbia is that “it might well have 
been introduced within the thought in 
mind that it would serve as a model 
rating law for other states as well.” He 
also felt that there is “real food for 
thought” in the remarks made by Sen. 
Morse, (O) co-sponsor of the bill, who 
assured Sen. O’Mahoney that the Senate 
will carry on after his (O’Mahoney’s) 
retirement. 

Sen. Morse seemingly has set the 
stage for “a long overdue investigation 
of insurance” because of “many prob- 
lems caused by American insurance com- 
panies in this country at the present 
time.” Critically he remarked that “the 
insurance industry is getting by with 
practices not in the public interest,” 
and at the next session of Congress 
he intends to do something about the 
situation. 

Mr. Sheldon said that the D. of C. 
bill “appears to follow closely the phil- 
osophy of the bill submitted to the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at their recent San Fran- 
cisco meeting by a representative of 
the National Association of Independent 
Insurers. I, for one, would dislike to 
think that such a bill accepted country- 
wide as a pattern of regulation in ~ach 
state is necessary to meet the intent 
of Public Law 15.” He further brought 
out: 

Concerned Over Smaller Cos. 

“The smaller companies will obviously 
have a more difficult time operating 
under the wide open competition en- 
couraged under the O’Mahoney type 
bill. With their limited facilities, can 
these smaller companies remain solvent ? 





a Happy New Year and someone else 
asked Sen. Condon where he was going 


to have lunch. The Senators smiled 
faintly. The hard-luck stories lingered 


on. 








WALTER M. SHELDON 


It seems reasonable that many to survive 
will be forced into mergers. This will 
tend to lessen competition, the very 
thing that the majority on the O’Ma- 
honey Committee has complained about. 
From the agents’ side, it will mean that 
markets will become more limited and 
with limited markets, the very people 
that regulation is assumed to protect, 
will be injured. 

“State regulation of insurance is defin- 
itely still on trial and in my judgment, 
will continue to be for some time. Pos- 
sibly conditions in our business wh‘ch 
are giving us so much concern will 
have to get worse before the get better. 
Changes in state regulatory laws are 
mandatory but is this surprising when 
we remember that the decision intro- 
duces an entirely new philosophy as it 
related to the position of State Insur- 
ance Departments? Let us hope that 
the conflicts in the industry can be recon- 
ciled to the extent at least that neces- 
sary changes can be made with the result 
that State regulation will gain in 
strength, and thus meet the current 
challenge from Washington. 

“The industry has for some time now 
been going through an era of change 
and the end is nowhere in sight. Some 
of these changes have obviously been 
necessary to meet competitive problems 
although many have not been whole- 
heartedly accepted by all companies, by 
the producers and the insurance buyer. 
The introduction of the type of com- 
petition, resulting from Sen. O’Ma- 
honey’s suggested D. of C. bill, if it 
subsequently prevails in a majority of 
states, would only add to the present 
— conditions in our business to- 
day. 


Effect of Unrestrained Competition 


Further along Mr. Sheldon declared 
that many of the difficulties confronting 
insurance companies today stem from 
unrestrained competition, He pointed to 
competition in price and types of cover- 
ages between non- participating stock 
companies, deviating and non-deviating 
companies, mutuals, reciprocals and di- 
rect writers. He felt that “all of us here 
are in agreement that competition should 
observe a sound rate and rational classi- 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Lange: “A Time for Truths to be Told” 


Insurance Information Institute President Calls On Industry 
to Help L.L.1. End ‘Malicious Allegations,’ Inform Public 


Of Insurance Company Procedures, Good Intentions 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
5—Calling on “individual effort of every 
branch of the insurance business—from 
the agents’ sale of the proper contract 
on through to the equitable adjustment 
of losses,” Roland H. Lange, Insurance 
Information Institute president, told the 
joint meeting of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents and National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives here at the Greenbrier Hotel, that 
“the mere existence of the I.I.1. will not 
solve our immediate and long range 
problems with the public.” 

Mr. Lange, who is assistant to the 
president and vice president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Group, then qualified his pre- 
vious statement with the remark that “it 
probably would be more correct to say 
that the member associations of the I.L.1. 
and the companies they represent expect 
I.1.1. to develop and administer a com- 
plete program of communications and 
which will require the participation of 
producers, companies, employes, field 
personnel, adjusters and the press, to the 
end that the composite image of insur- 
ance will be properly presented to the 
public.” 

Before turning to future objectives 
of the institute, the speaker gave the 
history of the I.1.I. and a “fragmentary 
record of action” for its first eight 
months. 


Recent I.1.1. Accomplishments 


The following recent accomplishments 
of the institute were cited by Mr. Lange: 
A statement by the LI.I. which 
pointed out the “ridiculous charges” 
made by critics of Maryland’s new 
auto merit-rating plan. The state- 
ment was given major space in many 
local newspapers, making the insti- 
tute’s stand better known and under- 
stood. 


Background information supplied 
Los Angeles newspapers which 
helped influence the Los Angeles 


board of Education in reversing a 
previous opinion and voting to con- 
tinue behind-the-wheel driver edu- 
cation in high schools. 

The arrangement for a member of 
Oklahoma’s Insurance Speaker Bu- 
reau to brief the state Republican 
platform committee on the inadvis- 
ability of supporting a state monoply 
fund for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. The Republican platform 
did not support the issue. 

The appearance of the assistant 
general manager of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Cos. on CBS 
television to rebut a New York legis- 
lator who on the previous night had 
denounced the automobile insurance 
business. 

The preparation of graphic exhibits 
explaining proposals of the NBCU 
and NAUA for auto rate increases 
in Tennessee. 

The publishing of a leaflet sent to 
assigned risk policyholders in Cal- 
ifornia explaining important changes 
in the California Assigned Risk Plan. 

The notification of the press that 
the insurance industry was ready and 
able to handle claims promptly after 
windstorms raised havoc in Okla- 
homa. 

The speed in which L.I.I. represen- 
tatives were on the scene in Florida 
after Hurricane Donna hit, to assist 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and other stock company or- 
ganizations in informing the public 
how to go about the job of reporting 


their insurance losses as well as pro- 
tecting their properties. 


Difficult to be Objective 


Mr. Lange admitted that it was diffi- 
cult for him to be objective about III, 
“when one has been so closely connected 
with its founding and its development.” 
He declared that the institute has ac- 
complished “in the first eight months 
what would have been expected to take 
a year and a half. This does not mean 
that we are going to rest on our laurels. 
Whatever has been done so far is but 
a drop in the proverbial bucket, and we 
shall not relax our efforts. 

“For in addition to putting out fires 
such as those cited earlier—and which 
activity no doubt will always confront 
us—there is the pressing need for long 


range programming in the areas of public 
education, motivation and understanding. 
In order that favorable public attitudes 
may be molded in the years ahead, a 
sound factual and sustained program 
must be planned and implemented, as 
well as attention paid to over-all public 
relations concepts and problems. I.LI. 
is already deeply engrossed in this work 
and will hope to contribute importantly 
in this area at an early date.” 

In his closing remarks, the speaker 
revealed some of his concepts about 
public relations in the insurance field. 
He called “sound product, good service, 
and equitable dealings with the public,” 
the basis of good public relations for any 
business. 

He observed that in this respect in- 
surance was fortunate since “the product 
we have is sound, dependable, and fills a 
vital public need. The product is sup- 
plemented by the excellent personal serv- 
ice to the customer provided by the in- 
dependent agent.” He continued: 

“In addition, beyond the benefits pro- 
vided by the contract itself, our business 
supports many public service efforts in 
the fields of fire prevention, accident 
prevention and physical rehabilitation. 
Through the insuring of credit and the 
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“The ancient Chinese philosopher, Lao 
Tse, once said t ‘a journey of a thou- 
sand miles begins with one step.’ The 
journey that lies ahead of us in I.1.I. is 
indeed a long journey; we are a thousand 
miles away from the complete public un- 
derstanding and the public support that 
our business so fully deserves. But we 
have taken that all-important first step, 
and a few more besides. We are on the 
way to our goal.” 





investment of funds entrusted to us, we 
contribute to the growth and stability of 
our national economy. Over-all, insur- 
ance is one of the great contributing 
factors to a sense of well-being, a way 
of life which permits full enjoyment of 
daily pursuits because concerns for the 
transferable hazards have been removed 
from the shoulders of the individual.” 

One of the I.1.I. goals, Mr. Lange 
mentioned next was to assist in the edu- 
cation and motivation of the more than 
three-quarters of a million people who 
work in insurance. 

“Tt is necessary to do more than inform 
these people,” he stated. 

“IT would hope that we could trans- 
form them, so that they will have a 
vibrant sense of being part of a profes- 
sion which provides an essential social 
and personal service, the siccessful per- 
formance of which should give all of us 
a sincere feeling of personal satisfaction. 
We are indeed a part of a vast human- 
istic enterprise that is built around the 
concept of service to people. 

“We must, however, admit to a feeling 
of distress when we realize how meanly 
our business is abused from time to time 
by those with selfish or spurious motives. 
We are attacked as profiteers, when ac- 
tually in three of the four most recent 
years we have lost money on our under- 
writings. 

“Again, on the one hand, we are ac- 
cused of driving up the costs of insur- 
ance by being too lenient in the pay- 
ment of claims; while, on the other hand, 
we are accused of creating unnecessary 
litigation and contributing to court con- 
gestion by contesting unreasonable 
claims. 


The Simple Truth 


“These malicious allegations have no 
basis in fact. They will die if insurance 
people everywhere undertake to spread 
the truth. 

“The truth,” Mr. Lange said, “is sim- 
ple. The truth is that no other business 
in our country is more essential to the 
preservation of our economic system and 
the growth and progress of our economy. 

“The truth is that our profits are 
marginal to the point of being inade- 
quate. 

“The truth is that our prices are so 

(Conntinued on Page 32) 
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C, F. J. HARRINGTON 


energy, use of which for peaceful pur- 
rapidly expanding. Pointing out 
that development of insurance protection 
is “a difficult and very sensitive task, 
the speaker said conferences are re- 
quired not only with company groups 
(NELIA and NEPIA) but with the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
In the passing Mr. Harrington told 
ppearance last April of C. J. Haugh 
of The oy eat as atomic energy 
chairman of the AIA, and that of H. W. 
Yount, J saaan ai ewe Liability, as 
underwriting chairman of the Mutual 
Atomic Energy Reinsurance Pool, before 
the joint committee on atomic energy 
of the Congress. “In essence they 
sought the opportunnity for appropriate 
rivate facilities and private in- 
surance in the nuclear energy field be- 
fore resorting to government indemni- 
fication,” Mr. Harrington explained. 
Stressing the importance of this prob- 
lem, he urged: “We should coordinate 
our efforts in expressing opposition to 
expansion of government invasion of the 
nuclear insurance field which can be 
appropriately served by private facilities. 
To this end our nuclear energy commit- 
tee will give consideration to the nature 
and extent of our activity in this area. 
“We are 


_ ganizations 


i ses is 1 





use Of p 


this 
with other or- 
development ot 


cor yperating 
seeking the 


a program to provide radioactive con- 
tamination insurance. This subject was 
thoroughly discussed by David H. Win- 


ton, Johnson & Higgins vice 
and director, in reporting to National 
Association of Insurance Brokers’ an- 
nual meeting in May as chairman of its 
nuclear energy committee.” 

NACSA has assigned E. B 
Cleveland: Ralph Howe, Richmond, and 
Guy T. Warfield, Baltimore, to cooper- 
ate with other interested groups includ- 


president 


Berkeley, 


ing the AEC in exploring the nuclear 
insurance situation, and some useful in- 
formation has already been developed. 
“This is an area,” said Mr. Hinddaiton, 
“in w hich constructive results can be 
accomplish ed Careful, intensive, sympa- 
thetic study of problems involved is 


necessary to maintain an 
balance between coverage 
private industry and the 
indemnification program 

open-minded and rec 
consider the whole 


coming year.” 


appropriate 
afforded by 
government’s 
The AEC is 
ently sonal to re- 
subject during the 





Appraisal of Condon Committee’s Work 
Mr. Harrington then gave NACSA 


members his appraisal of the 100-page 


report, submitted last March by the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Rates and Regulation, whose chairman 


is Sen. Condon. Hearings were held by 


Casualty- Surety Convention, 


this committee to determine necessary 
amendments to the New York law as the 
result of sadiielé § line un lerwriting de- 


velopment and regul lation of insurance 
rates. One “conclusion” in the Condon 
report was that “Testimony before this 


committee has made it quite evident that 
much remains to be accomplished be- 
fore our Insurance Law can be ap- 
propriated modernized to accommodate 
itself to multiple lines operation 

Problems in multip'e linne operations 
are so complex, involved and far-reach- 
ing in their effect that the Condon com- 
mittee deemed further study and ex- 
ploration necessary a recommend- 
ing legislation. It held out the hope that 
a “comprehensive st complete” pro- 
gram might be ready for the 1961 leg- 
islature 

Mr. Harrington said this 
most recent inquiry was into the 
York assigned plan, 
which were made effective 


committee’s 
New 
changes in 
October 1 by 


ric] 
TISK 


the New York Insurance Department. 
“Let us hope that amendments will de- 
pe »pulate the plan and bring about re- 


the demand for its use. Our 
director, John C. Weghorn, 
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Sulphur 


represented NACSA at hearings on the 
plan.” 


Compulsory Auto Insurance Problems 


Having lived through many years of 
the Massachusetts compulsory automo- 
bile insurance act when he was Insurance 
Commissioner of that state, Mr. Har- 
rington spoke feelingly on problems now 
gueing the public in New York and 
North Carolina where compulsory laws 
are now in effect. He pointed out: 
“Claim frequency has arisen. Exagger- 
ated claims abound in both states, Pre- 
miums have sky rocketed. Required 
rate increases have been delayed or 
denied. Assigned risk plans with their 
increased administrative detail have be- 
come over-populated with resultant pub- 
lic clamor tor amendment. The New 
York compulsory automobile situation is 
a realization of the forecast that expen- 
sive administrative which cannot 
be readily delineated would burden the 
taxpayers in addition to increased pre- 
miums, taxes and market restrictions.” 

\s in previous annual reports Mr. 
Harrington spoke appreciatively of the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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° id ' 4 . ful ability to perform. “Over-generous being “categorically opposed to specific 
i Mobley’s Address Harrington's Address andeiebiCala of bonds based on ill-pre- mention of commissions themselves, in 
i 2 : P pared presentations ‘by inexperienced this or any other legislation,” and the 
= ib (Continued from Page 26) (Continued from Page 30) bond producers has contributed to this proposed uniform non-admitted_ insurers 
' war.” They indicate, he further re- work of the U. S. Chamber of Com- unfavorable loss ratio,” said the report. act, ay jie at NAIC, Re gee 
marked that the cold war is being waged merce and why he considered NACSA’s “Improvement in loss ratios or in- NAC xt Bae S, ana = ine with 
: as though it were a golf game being membership in it of great value. “Our creased surety bond rates will be the a cian tn dher Ge mn mes i a pe 
HI played on a match play basis and with member, Ralph Howe, serves on the choice of alternatives if the present loss —_ he pt ‘ “1 ained. 
iF each hole contested by adversaries who Chamber’s insurance committee. trend continues. A third alternative is The resolution we have een | €x- 
‘ are not only out to win but are heavily Before closing attention was called a restriction of the bonding market, periencing in our business is destined 
% armed with most destructive lethal to the rising loss trend in the surety which we should all strive to avoid. to continue. The public interest re- 
weapons. He cited Mr. Khrushchev’s ac- bond field, competition among contrac- _Final subjects discussed were New quires proper balance between the au- 
tions over past six months, all drama- tors which has encouraged speculative New York’s freedom of contract bill on thority of management and _ the author- 
tized in press, radio and television, and bidding by new contractors with doubt- which NACSA has taken the position of ity of supervisory public officials. 
all for free for him, as the “holes” the 
U. S. has been losing or at least repre- 
sented as losing. l 7 ie 
“If that be losing,” said Mr. Mobley, Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs 
“then what would it be to win? What 
t constitutes winning against Russia and 
its communism in this non-shooting, 
propaganda cold war?” 
Drawing his parallel with the game 
of golf, which plays an important part 
B. at our joint meetings here, Mr. Mobley 
explained that medal play, involving in- 
telligence, will to win and character for 
E each player as his own referee, is an il- 
} lustration of democracy at its best. 
“Victory is determined by results of the : } 
individual’s own play, not by his race, \ 
os color or creed.” iy 
—_ As to the analogy of winning at golf | Nosy 
on a medal play basis with the cold war, | eet 
Mr. Mobley made the following five — \ ey ey 
= main points: Wea 2 74 
1. “It points out clearly to us that in ' 
¢ considering the cold war, just as in case 


sa ee 





of golf’s National Open Championship, 
it must be engaged in and outcome 
judged on long range or medal play basis. 
Each stroke counts but it’s the total war 
or total game with which we’re con- 
cerned. 

2. “Golf is an area illustrating demo- 
cratic process at work and freedom of 
the individual within framework of 
democracy—a heritage stemming from 
the Hebraic-Christian religions which 


















viewed man as a spiritual being, not a 
‘mere matter’ as in the case with com- 
munists. is 
3. “If cold war from our viewpoint is i 
conducted and outcome judged on long 
range basis, our approach to it, as in 
medal play golf, must be intellectual, 
not emotional. Those conducting our in- 
F ternational affairs must have (as in golf) 
f clear understanding of purpose, intel- 
ligence, confidence, resourcefulness, will 

to win. 
4. “That improvement in quality. of 
play in golf from mechanical and scien- 
tific inventions can be example of how 
our nation’s great scientific discoveries 
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and inventions can be used to improve 
f, quality of personal achievement gener- : 
= ally. 


5. “That in dealing with cold war both 
our leaders and citizens will have learned 
from golf that tension stemming from 
fear and psychological warfare can be 
as damaging to cold war’s outcome as 
i they are damaging to golf player’s game. 
5 “There is nothing wrong with the 
B stance of America that our own self 
4 examination cannot correct and im- 
prove,” Mr. Mobley declared. “Let’s not 
be thrown off our game or distracted 
from our purpose by threatening rant- 
ings of Mr. Khrushchev and his ilk nor 
by any of our own well meaning but 
jittery ‘Gallery.’” 


is “Weghorn Urges Wide Dissemination 
4 Of Speech” 


Never saw him... until he flew 


In business you sometimes may not see an employee in his true character 

until he has flown—with company funds. Then . 
it’s too late. Embezzlement and other employee dishonesty 
can cripple or ruin a business. Your business. Why risk this? 
Why not cover each and every employee with a blanket Fidelity Bond. 
Invest in this “guaranteed honesty” through your local 
independent Maryland agent, or your broker. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Upon conclusion of Mr. Mobley’s ad- 
dress the suggestion was made from the 
floor by NACSA director, John C. Weg- 
horn of New York, that it be widely 
disseminated. “Let’s start acting like 
p Americans, proud of our country and 
x willing to work for it,” he exclaimed. 
i “Mr. Mobley has showed us the way. 
i Let’s now talk to the press, send out 
/ this address to all our agents, legislators, 
oy congressmen, even President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nixon. Let’s fight 
communism with every bit of strength at 
é our disposal.” 


< In closing the session J. Dewey Dor- A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty ,,1°% Tix 
Be sett, NACSE Secretary-Treasurer, said: Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. sw) se») 
7 After these two practical, scholarly and 








Statesmanlike addresses I’m sure that all 
of us will profit by and put to use their 
words of wisdom,” 


Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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].L. Brooks Gets New U.S.F.&G. Post 


Jerome L. Brooks, general superin- 
tendent of claims in the New York office 
of United States F. 
testimonial dinner September 29 by his 


& G., was given a 


associates in that office on the eve of 
his promotion to a newly created post, 
that of manager of the company’s north- 
ern regional claim division. In this ca- 


pacity Mr. Brooks will have jurisdiction 


over all the New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. 

Robert H. Cowan, who succeeds Mr. 
Brooks as general superintendent of 
claims in New York, served as toast- 
master at the dinner which was held 
in the Drug & Chemical Club, New York. 
Among the speakers were Vice President 
George F. Avery and Assistant Manager 


Kenneth Edgar. On behalf of those at- 
tending Mr. Brooks was presented with 
a hi-fi console set by Miss Josephine 
Pettit of the New York claim depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Brooks joined the U.S.F.&G. 
about ten years ago, his first assignment 
being at the home office in Baltimore. 
He then served for a time as claims su- 
perintendent at Louisville, Ky. and in 
1957 was transferred to New York as 
assistant general superintendent of 
claims. He was promoted in 1958 to the 
general superintendency. 


U.S.F.& G. bonds more construction - year in, 


year out-than any other 


insurance or surety company. 


> 
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« Casualty -Fire- Marine Insurance + Fidelity - Surety Bonds 
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Gale, Smith & Co., Inc. of Nashville 
Honored at Baltimore Dinner by Pres. 
Pullen; H. Phelps Smith President 
Recognition was paid to Gale, Smit] 
& Co,, Inc. of Nashville, Tenn. by the 
United States F. & G. recently in honor 
of the agency’s representation of the 


H. PHELPS SMITH 


company for 60 consecutive years. A 
dinner party was given to officers of 
the agency in the Maryland Club, Balti- 
more, at which William E. Pullen, presi- 
dent of U.S.F. & G., was the principal 
speaker and host. Attending from the 
agency were H. Phelps Smith, John 
Witherspoon, Jr. and W. H. Crawford. 

The agency, original'y known as Gale 
& Frizzell, was appointed in 1900, only 
four years after the U.S.F. & G. was 
founded. W. D. Gale, Sr., one of the 
founders, formed a partnership in the 
early 1900s with Charles F. Frizzell who 
was later to become top vice president 
of the Indemnity of North America. 

H. Phelps Smith, senior officer today, 
joined the agency about 40 years ago. 
He was elected president in 1955 when 
the business was incorporated. Mr. 
Smith is one of the most prominent in- 
surance agents in Tennessee, having 
served two terms as head of the Nash- 
ville Insurance Exchange; then as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Association of In- 
surance Agents. He was one of the 
founders of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers, served for a 
time as its secretary-treasurer and then 
in 1951-52 as president. 


Lange's Address 
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strictly regulated that we obtain in- 
creases in rates, generally speaking, only 
when they are long overdue, in the face 
of rising claims and costs. 

“The truth is that competition serves 
to hold down rates, and it encourages 
us to offer more coverage for less cost. 

“The truth is that we meet just claims 
and obligations promptly and fully, while 
resisting the payment of claims that are 
fraudulent or padded. 

“The truth is that we spend millions 
of dollars investigating attempts to de- 
fraud us and our honest policyholders. 

“The truth is that we spend many more 
millions to encourage highway safety, 
fire-resistant construction, fire preven- 
tion, and the physical rehabilitation of 
individuals. 

“The truth is that we are a $17 billion 
industry—one of the nation’s economic 
giants—but we are a giant who uses his 
power wisely and in the interest of peo- 
ple. Our size is testimony to the impor- 
tance of our service. 

“It is time for these truths to be told; 
a time for action and of action. To this 
vital task, Insurance Information Insti- 
tute will devote its full energies and we 
earnestly urge your assistance,” 
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Sheldon’s Address 


(Continued from Page 28) 


fication formula, that unrestrained com- 
petition is conducive to a limited mar- 
ket.” 

He then remarked that competition 
confined to solicitation of better than 
average risks, “leaves the normal and 
subnormal risks to rely on an assigned 
risk plan or no market at all.” If this 
should come to pass, ‘Mr. Sheldon 
warned, “the legislatures will undoubt- 
edy move in and present us with a pro- 
gram unacceptable to either companies 
or producers, and probably detrimental 
to the public.” 

Mr. Sheldon then expressed as_ his 
firm belief that “companies relying on 
the agency system for their business will 
get better results in meeting the com- 
petition of the specialty writers if their 
agents are called into conference to 
assist in the development of competitive 
plans. It is admitted that some com- 
panies are individually doing this but all 
too few. It seems obvious to me that 
much time and expense could be saved 
by the companies, if through their prop- 
er organizations, would request the pro- 
ducers to confer with them on over-all 
problems in which we jointly have an 
interest. 


For Conference on A. R. Problems as 
Starter 


“T would like to suggest as a starting 
point a conference on the assigned risk 
problems. Surely here is one subject 
that we are all vitally interested in. The 
unhealthy growth of the assigned risk 
plans has been brought about to a large 
extent by selective underwriting not 
only by specialty companies, but by the 
old line companies as well. 


“Senator Condon of New York. in his 
opening statement before the Condon 
Committee, listed the growth of as- 
signed risks as one of the acute prob- 
lems arising out of the enactment of the 
New York compulsory automobile in- 
surance law. Latest figures indicate that 
the number of automobile assigned risks 
in New York State for the 12 months 
ending July 1, 1960, were 496,371, In 
Massachusetts it is estimated that the 
number of automobile assigned risks 
may reach 75,000 in 1960. and I am re- 
liably informed that in North Carolina 
10% of all private passenger cars are 
insured in the assigned risk plan. 

“Trouble is also brewing in California 
where the unrestrained competitive rate 
situation has increased materially the 
number of automobile assigned risks to 
a point where Commissioner McConnell 
has ordered numerous changes in the 
rules of the plan. 


“IT realize that I have offered no solu- 
tion to the problem of the assigned risk 
but as the solution is equally important 
to producers as well as companies, a 
conference to explore this entire matter 
appears highly desirable to me.” 


National Ins. Producers Conference 


The speaker then spoke with pleasure 
over the formation in recent months of 
the National Insurance Producers Con- 
ference which has in its membership the 
NACSA, National Association of Surety 
Bond Producers and National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers. “Missing is 
the NAIA,” Mr. Sheldon noted, but he 
said: “knowing something about that 
organization from past experience I am 
more than hopeful that NAIA wil! soon 
be with us.” 


He pointed to the added strength 
which the new organization gives to 
producers in their discussions with com- 
pany representatives. 

_ His next subject was the trend evident 
in the Department of Defense in Wash- 
ington toward centralized purchase of 
insurance or “non-insurance.” In telling 
of his “deep concern” (Mr. Sheldon said: 

Some insurance programs of the De- 
partment of Defense have remained with 
Private insurance, especially where a 
hazardous risk is involved. However, 
there is always present the continued 
threat that these programs will join the 


many others that have now passed to 
the self-insurance or ‘non-insurance 
status. 7 

“It seems to me that with a national 
election ahead of us, the time has come 
for insurance company leaders and rep- 
resentatives of the producers to protest 
at top level this infringement of the Fed- 
eral Government on our business. Where 
property is whole-owned by our gov- 
ernment, we have no grounds on which 
to protest, but where the activity is sup- 
ported by non-appropriated funds, I feel 
our case is excellent. A large volume of 
desirable premiums have been lost to the 
companies and as a result, income lost 


to the agents because the industry has 
not taken a firm position on this ques- 
tion at Congressional and White House 
level.” 

In closing Mr, Sheldon expressed to 
the Insurance Information Institute and 
its top executives at this gathering— 
Roland ‘Lange, president, who is assist- 
ant to the president and vice president 
of Hartford Fire, and J. Carroll Bate- 
man, general manager—the wholehearted 
support of members of NACSA. In 
turn, he congratulated insurance com- 
panies on their wisdom in forming the 
1.1.1. at this time. 

Mr. Sheldon in has 


recent weeks 


REMOVE ‘CANCELPROOF’ TERM 

Allstate has notified the Nevada In- 
surance Commission that it is “volun- 
tarily withdrawing” all advertising in 
Nevada using the term “cancel proof” in 
connection with its recently introduced 
“guaranteed” renewable auto policy, ac- 
cording to Paul Hammel, State Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 





received many plaudits upon his com- 
pletion of 50 years of service to the in- 
surance industry. He is one of the top 
officers of W. A. Alexander & Co.. Chi- 
cago, and a past president of NAIA. 
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Reinsurance Explored 
(Continued from Page 24) 


health of the community. Reinsurance 
can be of assistance by leveling the loss 
ratio. Reinsurance at 
likened to a shock absorber on an auto- 
mobile. It doesn’t level the rough spots 
in the road but it does even the ride. 
Of course, you pay for the shock ab- 
sorber but it makes life so much easier 
and at times prevents disastrous results. 

“Reinsurance can be of 
those companies that become concerned 
over the size of some risks and want to 
make sure that no one risk is too great 
in relation to all risks in their portfolio, 
mindful of the importance of the law of 
averages. 

“Some companies with a large surplus 
and a large premium volume giving them 
an adequate spread of risk are not too 
concerned over normal losses. However, 
the possibility of a catastrophe loss is 
a specific which might keep 
the underwriter awake nights and he 
might like some ‘sleep’ insurance to 
protect his results in the event several 


times has been 


assistance to 


problem 


policyholders are involved in the same 
peril. defined 


involving more than five 


Catastrophies are usually 
as accidents 
persons. 
“Over and bevond these economic rea- 
sons, the direct writer will find the serv- 
ices offered by a professional reinsurer 
to be of great value. Most reinsurers 
have on their staff specialists in each 
field of insurance. They do a great deal 
of traveling, negotiate with all types of 
companies, in all parts of the country, 
and thus acquire a wealth of knowledge 
that can be of help to that company 
desirous of offering to the public the 
most complete service possible. You can 
find assistance to help solve your prob- 
lems in underwriting, claim handling, 
persistency, policy drafting, accounting, 
new coverages and merchandising.” 


How Reinsurance Operates 


As to how reinsurance operates, Mr. 
Parker described in turn three methods 
—quota share reinsurance, surplus share, 
and excess of loss insurance. 

“Quota share reinsurance is the sim- 
plest type of agreement. Under it, the 
ceding company reinsures a_ predeter- 
mined percentage of all its business or 
the cover can be made applicable to one 
or more particular lines. In other words, 
the reinsurer has a fixed share in each 
policy issued that is covered by the 
Agreement—say 50%. He receives 50% 
of premium and pays 50% of the losses, 
no matter how large or how small. He 
also pays to the ceding company a com- 
mission on the portion of that premium 
he receives. 


“Surplus share reinsurance allows the 
direct writer to issue larger benefits than 
would otherwise be prudent for his re- 
sources, keeping in mind_the workings 
of the law of averages. Under this me- 
thod, the risk, not the policy, is the basis 
for reinsurance. The company deter- 
mines the amount of risk it can safely 
retain for its own account, say $25 
weekly indemnity and will cede to the 
reinsurer all benefits which exceed this 
limit. 


“The reinsurance premium is a pro- 
rata portion of the gross premium that 
corresponds to the reinsurer’s participa- 
tion in the risk. 

“As in quota share business, a ceding 
commission is allowed on the premiums 
ceded. This type of reinsurance will 
allow a company to compete in the open 
market and offer benefits which are re- 
quired by present day operations.” 

In excess of loss reinsurance there are 
three classes of excess covers: (A) 
Catastrophe covers or disaster insurance ; 
(B) excess of loss on one insured; (C) 
excess of loss ratio or aggregate stop 
loss. Mr. Parker highspotted their use- 
fulness and purpose as fo!lows: 

“The purpose of catastrophe reinsur- 
ance is to protect the company against 
heavy payments that would be required 
if several of its policvholders lost their 
lives or were disabled as the result of 
one accident or occurrence. For example, 
if your maximum amount of issue or 
your maximum retention is $5000 acci- 
dental death you may like reinsurance 
that would limit your maximum payment 
as the result of any one accident to 
$20,000 and have your reinsurer pay the 
next $250,000. With such an arrangement 
more than four insured lives would have 
to be lost in a single accident before the 
reinsurer would become involved. As 
premium, the direct writer pays to the 
reinsurer a flat percentage of the pre- 
miums written on the business covered. 
The reinsurance premium charge is rela- 
tively small. However, it must be suffi- 
cient for the reinsurer to obtain an 
adequate spread of risk. 

“The second type of excess of loss 
reinsurance is excess of loss on one in- 
sured. This is not feasable so far as 
accidental death is concerned as_ the 
reinsurer must receive a pro-rata share 
of the premium in the proportion to the 
liability it assumes bears to the total 
amount insured. In other words, if a 
direct writer wants to issue up to $20,000 
principal sum and limit his liabilitv to 
$5,000, he should resort to surplus share 
or quota share reinsurance. 

“The third type is called loss ratio 
reinsurance or sometimes aggregate stop 
loss. Here the reinsurer assumes all loss 
in excess of an agreed upon loss ratio. 
It protects the buyer not only from 
higher than normal frequency of claims 
but also gives the added protection 
against disasters. However, professional 
reinsurers do not look with favor upon 
such an arrangement as underwriters of 
the ceding company are in the business 
of assuming risks or insuring and if they 
are relieved of this obligation they might 
fall prey to their sales department and 
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listen to the argument that premium 


volume solves all problems.” 


Cox Sees Genuine Need for Reinsurance 
as Essential 


Christopher Cox, second _ speaker, 
pointed out that there are attractive and 
unattractive aspects to experimenting. 

“If the experimental line is profitable 
the ceding company eventually increases 
its retention,” he brought out. “So why 
should a reinsurer not sit back and only 
handle conventional coverages? Because 
it is to the reinsurer’s own good and self 
interest to see that the client company 
grows and grows soundly.” 

Mr. Cox further noted when a rein- 
surer looked for such business, it helps 
if there is already a profitable block be- 
ing reinsured which will continue to be 
reinsured. But aside from that there 
should be a genuine need for the cover- 
age, not just a gimmick or promotional 
stunt. The insurance company must be 
genuinely interested in showing a profit. 

“Tf all these conditions are present 
then the reinsurer, in most instances, 
will gladly work with the company to 
develop an equitable arrangement even 
though if a profit is realized, it may not 
last forever.” 

Mr. Cox then pointed to three different 
situations, two of which present a some- 
what dim picture from the reinsurance 
viewpoint. He said: “it is questionable 
whether they can all be called unusual 
lines today but there are unusual aspects 
connected with each. 


Three Different Situations 


“The first is a line of insurance which 
is still evolving although it certainly 
isn’t untried—Group Major Medical. The 
second is commonly referred to as a 
‘loss leader’—scholastic or schoolboy in- 
surance. The third is not new but is still 
in its experimental stages. It is essen- 
tially an underwriting technique—sub- 
standard extra premium A. & S. He 
described each of these as follows 

“A—Group Major Medical—Here the individual 
claim is usually not of sufficient size to warrant 
reinsurance for the average company. The 
cumulative liability might be large with sizeable 
premiums coming in, there is no reason why a 
direct writing company cannot plan for the con- 
tingencies whether they be good or bad. 

“B—Scholastic or schoolboy insurance rein- 
sured on a quota share basis. Here again, we are 
faced with a relatively small liability on the in- 
dividual. 

“C—Individual substandard extra premium ac- 
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cident and sickess. Here is an area where there 
is a need to explore, also a need for reinsurance. 
If there’s a genuine desire to show a profit by 
the ceding company then all things considered 
we have an area which is interesting to the re- 
insurer. Close cooperation and similar goals must 
be employed. There should be no serious dif- 
ference in philosophy or in the basic approach. 
But again let me emphasize we have no corner 
on the crystal ball market. 

“We have developed our own approach to sub- 
standard over a period of time, frequently chang- 
ing it if mecessary. There are, in fact, many 
approaches to writing this business. Our own 
method is to grant full benefits under the policy 
but the over-all policy benefits may be somewhat 
limited. 

“In substandard extra premium A, & S. there’s 
no doubt that some individuals will have a some- 
what easier time in demonstrating a disability. 
We also know that these very same individuals 
would probably bilk the company even if they 
were conventionally underwritten. It’s just that 
now they don’t have to try quite so hard in find- 
ing a reason to be disabled. Because some will 
abuse it is that a good argument to penalize the 
majority of people who need and want this cov- 
erage now. We don’t think so.” 

In conclusion, Mr, Cox remarked that 
his purpose “was to give a reinsurer’s 
perspective and perhaps assist a com- 
pany when it is making up its reisurance 
portfolio. Some experimental coverages 
are not always 100% unattractive—many 
are. 
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“Wrap ’em all up in Z-A!” says Mr. Za 


Throw out the books and files! Wrap up all personal lines in 
Z-A. Take advantage of electronic billing—even for personal 
accident and sickness. Practice Insuremanship.* Spend all 
your time on new business. Let Z-A’s machines do the 
billing. You sell. You make money. You own all renewals. 
Wonderful to sell, too. New Z-A MERITmatic 
HOMEOWNERS} policies with 3, 12 or 36-month 
payment plans, automatically renewed on pay- 
ment of premium, cost less and offer more than 





Not yet available in all states, write for details, 


other homeowners plans with comparable coverage, because 

of electronic handling. 

MERITmatic automobile policy is also automatically renew- 
able . . . and renewals run so exceptionally high that 
the Z-A agent’s future is assured. Want to be amazed? 


Ask us for actual figures. 





MERITmatic not yet available in all states. Details on request. 
ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY 

AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
ZURICH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (an affiliate) 

135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Buffalo, 
Amsterdam, Orange, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Greens- 
boro, Charleston, Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, Canton, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Jackson, Dallas, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, San Francisco, Fresno, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Richmond. 





® ©7190 Zurich-American Insurance Companies *TM 














ONE DRIVER STEERS ANOTHER TO INA 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America + Life insurance Company of North America + World Headquarters: Philadelphia 





When it comes to seeking new auto business, the INA 
agent has a lot of help... help from old INA cus- 
tomers who continually steer others to INA. 


Why? Because INA really gives the careful driver a 
break. With the INA-CHAMPION policy, some care- 
ful drivers save as much as 32% compared to con- 
ventional auto insurance. And in the event of an 
accident, when the chips are down—the chips are 
there! INA pays claims fast, spares the driver and 
his insurance agent embarrassing delays. 

These and many more advantages are now the 
subject of INA’s big, two-page ads in The Saturday 
Evening Post...ads designed to steer still more 
drivers to INA, still more profits to INA agents. 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


In the “‘good old days’’ 
when the best cuts of beef were 10¢ a pound 
and $1,000 was a lot of money . . . when there 
was no income tax and no inheritance tax... 

the programming of life insurance was 

unheard of . . . 
business life insurance, pension trusts and 
group coverages were far in the future... 


life insurance training worthy of the name 
was beyond a distant horizon . . . 


agents knew little about life insurance 
and the public knew even less. 


In those days life was simple, if not easy, and 
so was life insurance selling. 


But today life is complex and life 
insurance selling is complex. Today's under- 
writer must have a working knowledge not 
only of elementary life insurance, but also 
of advanced underwriting in all of its facets 
if he is to render sound and complete service 
to his clients and thereby earn the full 
measure of success that his calling offers. 


He must have a yearning for learning. 


There is no better way to satisfy that 
yearning than through serious application 
to the course of study leading to the coveted 
distinction, Chartered Life Underwriter. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
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You don’t have to cross your fingers 





when submitting your next inquiry or case to Postal. Here, 
individual consideration and liberal underwriting on each 


case is given quickly and efficiently. 





Remember the DeMian Agency 





—for first line ... surplus . . . sub-standard . . . Group 
Life — Franchise and Membership plans — Quantity dis- 
count — reduced premiums for women — Family Income 


$50 per month per $1,000. Vested renewals . . . You 





can qualify for “lifetime” renewals and free Group Life 


Insurance for Brokers and Surplus Writers. 


You'll do okay! 





Pardon us if we seem too confident — our Brokers and 


Surplus writers say “we have the know how.” 





HAROLD DeMIAN AGENCY 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAROLD DeMIAN, General Agent JERRY J. JEROME, Manager 


10 East 43rd Street 201 Orinoco Drive 
DAVID DeMIAN 

New York 17, N. ¥. Group Supervisor Brightwaters, Long Island 

MUrray Hill 7-5632 SID REGEN MOhawk 5-1760 


Office Manager 
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- Another STATE MUTUAL First... 





can help you better serve your business insurance clientele 


Through our highly-trained. personnel in New York City’s metropolitan area, as 
elsewhere, we offer PLANNED BUSINESS — a unique and organized approach 


to business insurance selling. 


You'll find our field management friendly, efficient and helpful. Their pledge, 
and ours: To offer you and your business insurance clients coverage that is sound 


in construction, flexible in application and liberal in purpose. 


SAMUEL ADEL, Manager KAI 1. GULVE and ASSOCIATES, Manager FRANK RABINOW, Manager 
140-40 Queens Bivd. 1180 Raymond Bivd., Newark 2, N. J. 107 South Central Avenue 
Jamaica 35, Long Island MArket 4-3500 Valley Stream, Long Island 
Olympic 7-7171 LOcust 1-9070 
THE 370 LEXINGTON AVE. AGENCY 
WILLIAM A. BRUNO, Jr., Manager TIMOTHY W. FOLEY FRED M. SELLING, General Agent 
JOSEPH BOZZI Director of Brokerage Sales HARRY H. GORDON 
Director of Brokerage Sales Suite 1000, New York 17 Director of Brokerage Sales 
115 North Broadway (Box 387) MUrray Hill 3-4417 67 West 44th St., New York 36 
Hicksville, Long Island MUrray Hill 7-4744 
OVerbrook 1-4700 ALBERT A. HANS, Manager = 
189 Montague St., Brooklyn 1 HARRY W. SOM 1 Manager 
LOUIS A. CERF, Jr., General Agent si 5-281! ; 175 Main St., White Plains, N.Y. 
GEORGE SEIBERT White Plains 9-0034 
Director of Brokerage Sales WILLIAM J. KILLEA, CLU, Manager 
90 John Street, New York 38 96 Fulton St., New York 38 


WOrth 4-3891 


BArclay 7-7700 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 
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WHAT CAN AN AGENCY DO TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO THE SUCCESS OF AN AGENT? 


Many things, of course, but we feel that three things 
predominate:— 


1. Careful Selection 
“Many are called but few are chosen” 
2. Superior Training: 


Basic 
Intermediate 
Advanced 


3. Effective Field Supervision 


Our results last 12 months were: 
9 New Associates Contracted and still under contract 
$752,000 Average production (Annualized) 
$16,687 Average premiums (Annualized) 


$ 8,761 Average commissions (Annualized) 


H. C. COPELAND & COMPANY, INC., General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zi Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS + ORGANIZED 1851 


300 PARK AVENUE, N.Y. MURRAY HILL 8-8300 


HARRY C. COPELAND, JR. 


President 


DAVID W. DENNIS, C.L.U. WALTER J. SULLIVAN, JR., C.L.U. 
Vice President Vice President 
Cc. JOSEPH PELLICANE, C. L. U. ROBERT BROSTERMAN, MANAGER 


Director of Training Estate Analysis Department 
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CROWN LIFE 
DOES IT AGAIN! 


A Self Financed Life 
Policy That Is Fully 


GUARANTEED! 


NO DIVIDEND DOUBTS 

NO FIFTH DIVIDEND OPTIONS 
NO ‘IFS, ANDS OR BUTS" 

NO “NET PREMIUMS’ 


Crown Life’s Guaranteed Equity Plan offers fully insured cash values to 
age 65, guaranteed annual premiums, and eliminates the objections to the 
contingencies inherent in most financed plans currently available. Check with 
Crown for a quote and an illustration for your Split Dollar cases and your 
Self-Financed cases. 


























ELLIE M. GOLDSTEIN, INC. 
Managing Agents for Gannsilival, Rhode Seland and Whstera Massachusetts : 


962 ASYLUM AVENUE 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


JA 7-9203 : 

DIRECT WIRE SERVICE TO HOME OPFICE UNDERWRITING i 

Walter C. Barney ; Bernard Gordon 

General Agent for Rhode Island Martin Untenberg, C.L.U. Manager, Springfield Branch Office F 
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LAMBERT M. HUPPELER, C. L. U. 


GENERAL AGENT 


400 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Sidney S. Roberts 
Donald L. Wedge 


Sidney O. Thompson, Manager 
Richard W. Brady, General Counsel 
Charles C. Knatz, Administrator 
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Irwin D. Herzfelder, Manager 
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Business & Estate Planning Dept. 
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Donald D. Albee* 
Robert H. Bloch 

David E. Brex 

John L. Bryden, C.L.U. * 
Stuart M. Cadan 

Earl S. Christman 
Andrew Coulter * 
Rebert de Pietro 
William J. Eisemann 





* New England Life Leaders A iation 
** Million Dollar Round Table 


AGENCY ASSOCIATES 


Frank Feuer 

Charles W. Fink, Jr. 

Owen P. Jacobsen, Jr. * ** 
Frank M. Jeckel 

Albert J. Kelly * 

Edwin W. Kelly * 

Robert E. Kiley 

Mason Klinck, C.L.U. * ** 
John J. Langan * ** 


Edward K. Leaton * ** 
Donald E. Leith * ** 

Stephen L. Littauer 

John M. McGauley 

Robert B. McIntosh, C.L.U. * 
Robert J. Metz * 

Donald R. Moffett * 

A. Allen Nixon 

William B. O’Connor 

John P. Pendergast 


Justin Petkevicius 

Henrikas Rabinavicius * ** 
Richard B. Ripley, C.L.U. * ** 
Walter Robbins 

Henry F. Silver, C.L.U. * ** 
Seward Smith, C.L.U. * 
Anthony J. Tangredi 

Max L. Wile * 

Leonard C. Wilkes * 

Robert E. Williams * 
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OUR MEN ARE STILL TEN FEET TALL 


... even sitting down! 





a 
A year ago, a full page in The Eastern Underwriter’s 
Gold Book told the story of how the Charles B. Knight 











Agency, Inc., grows men Ten Feet Tall. 


They’re big salesmen, because they are taught to think i | | 4 sll Ma 
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mien hin? 
















How is this accomplished? By a training program that is 





thorough, extensive, practical. By modern merchandise, 








merchandised smartly. And by guidance and encourage- 








ment that will help a life underwriter succeed to the full 





extent of his ability and determination. 


It works so well that, even sitting down, our men are 


F Ten Feet Tall! 
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cs, Re See 


PE i, i SEAL, 


Do “Che Field Forces of 


LIFE INSURANCE 
Need A Rededication “Go 


THE FUNDAMENTALS? 


Diminishing Role of Insurance Industry as a Collector of 
Savings Has Wide Effects On All Segments—Policyholders, 


Agents, Companies. Reasons for Lower Savings. 


surance business is that we are beginning 

to recognize what is probably our most 
serious problem. Even more important, we're 
beginning to do something about it. 

This major problem is the diminishing role of 
our industry as a collector of savings and a source 
of capital through our investments. Last year at 
the annual meeting of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, a panel was devoted to the 
subject. Many companies are already taking 
vigorous steps designed to reverse the trend. The 
fact that THE GOLD BooK is giving prominent 
space to it is further testimony that our industry 
is waking up to some very unpleasant facts. 

At the LIAA annual meeting last year Donald 
Slichter, president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and Roy Reierson of the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. presented a series of charts 
which were disturbing, to say the least. These 
charts were based on figures through 1958. The 
figures for 1959, which are now available, show 
that the unfavorable trends have continued and in 
many cases have accelerated. 

Let us briefly review some of these figures and 
bring them up to date. In 1952 out of the total 
gross cash inflow to the United States life com- 
panies, 36% represented net savings of policy- 
holders. By 1958 this had declined to 25.5% and 
in 1959 to 24.2%. 


The average annual increase of policyholders’ 
savings in the decade 1920-1929—a period of 
prosperity—was 9.5%. Here are some figures for 
the prosperous 1950's: The highest year was 1952 
at 7.3%. Since then the percentage has declined 
every year, reaching 5.5% in 1958 and only 5.3% 
in 1959, It is something of a shock to realize that 
even during the depressed 1930's we did better, 
for then the average rate of increase was 6%. 

Here is another measure. Of the total of policy- 
holders’ savings, the major portion since 1952 has 


CC esse bus the best news in the life in- 


By SHERWIN C. BapDGER 


come from the retention of net investment income 
in policyholder reserves. The significant thing is 
that the percentage of savings coming from other 
sources has been steadily declining. It amounted to 
45% of the total in 1952, 34.6% in 1958 and to 
only 28.9% last year. 


Reasons for Downturn in Savings 


There were four major reasons for the down- 
turn in savings. To quote Donald Slichter: “‘(1) 
An increasing preference for protection type pol- 
icies (notably Group); (2) an increase in sur- 
render benefits; (3) an increase in policy loans, 
and (4) a decrease in funds left under supple- 
mentary contracts not involving life contingen- 
cies.” 

Of all the major savings institutions during the 
current decade of prosperity, the life insurance 
companies and the mutual savings banks alone 
appear to have lost out competitively. Life insur- 
ance companies in 1952 accounted for 38% of 
the savings flow into institutions. Last year the 
figure had dropped to 25%. Savings and Loan 
Associations passed us on the upside in 1957 and 
have since increased their lead. If corporate pen- 
sion funds continue the trend of the past few years, 
they in turn will pass us in the not too distant 
future. 

These adverse trends in saving through life in- 
surance are significant to three groups. First, to 
our present and prospective policyholders and 
beneficiaries; second, to life insurance companies 
themselves and third, to the economy as a whole. 

From the standpoint of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, the question is: In our sales efforts are we 
giving sufficient emphasis to the product which 
we, with our professional training, sincerely be- 
lieve to be the best for most purchasers; namely, 
permanent type policies with cash values? Or, in 
the search for volume, are we bowing too low to 
contemporary psychology which seems increasingly 


Has the Ardor of the Selling Forces for Permanent, Cash- 
Value Life Insurance Been Lost in the Illusion of the 


Welfare State and Glamour Stocks? 


Financial Vice President, New England Mutual Life 


to think that short-term protection with little or 
no investment value is sufficient? By this I do not, 
by any means, wish to infer that term and other 
non-savings type policies do not have their right- 
ful place. What I do mean is that we should 
regain some of the fervor of earlier days when the 
investment value of life insurance contracts was 
preached and repreached, when the importance of 
regular saving through life insurance premiums 
was one of the most powerful tools in the agent’s 
kit. 
Illusions of the Welfare State 


One of the reasons for the increasing propor- 
tion of non-savings type life insurance has un- 
questionably been the widespread conviction that 
inflation is inevitable in the welfare state. From 
the “inflation is inevitable” psychology a new 
“new era” of investment thinking has gradually 
emerged. One manifestation has been dubbed the 
“cult of equities”—the belief that the purchase of 
common stocks and real estate, regardless of how 
high their prices or how low their investment 
yields, will prove to be not only a dependable 
hedge against inflation, but also the sure way to 
financial success. The reverse side of this coin 
is the argument that only fools put their money 
in bonds, in life insurance with savings features, 
or other long-term dollar contracts, because the 
purchasing power of these dollars will surely 
shrink. 


As an investment officer I doubt the validity 
of the premises, as well as the conclusions, of this 
type of investment philosophy. To the glib asser- 
tion that inflation is inevitable in a welfare state, 
we can perhaps learn something by looking at the 
major industrial nations of Western Europe and 
at Japan. None of these countries practices laissez 
faire. All, to a greater or lesser degree, are wel- 
fare states. Yet all have turned unmistakably to 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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CASH VALUE, PERMANENT LIFE INSURANCE — — 


THE FOUNDATION OF ANY INSURANCE PROGRAM 


A great deal has been written in the literature 
merits of permanent and term protection and the 


imsurance buyer 


The Equitable L ife 


Assurance Society has made 


of life insurance about the relative 
ways in which each can serve the 


available to its field force, a booklet 


purpose rd which is to bring into sharper focus certain of its important aspects and 


perhaps 


to shed some new light m an area of the life 


insurance business where in- 


accuracies, loose generalizations and questionable conclusions sometimes are encountered. 


In the oor. of the booklet the Equitable says 


herewith 2 
the booklet is “A Place 


This booklet 


jor Ez 


“We hope the material presented 


vill be helpful to Equitable agents ez verywhere as they pursue their important 
job of giving sound, thoughtful and responsible advice to their clients.” 
rerything and Everything in its Place.’ 


The title given 


was prepared under the direction of Walter Klem, senior vice presi- 
dent and head of Equitable’s actuarial division- 


Among those who aided in the prepara- 


tion of the book per executives in actuarial, agency, sales promotion and public relations 


divisions of the Society. 


The Place of Permanent 
Insurance 
The protection which life insurance 


provides is so basic to human happiness 
that it is almost universally regarded as 


the foundation of a man’s security pro- 
gram, For most people, that protection 
should be on a life-long basis, safe- 


guarding dependents against the finan- 
cial hazards of death, whenever it may 
occur. Permanent insurance is the only 
sure way in which this fundamental pur- 
pose of life insurance can be achieved. 


Most policyholders buy life insurance 
with this protection element primarily i 
mind—to provide income or cash tor 
surviving members of the family when 
death occurs. However, if permanent 
insurance is used, there are substantial 
additional benefits gained, 


The cash values provided by a perman- 
ent policy can play a highly important 
role in meeting the financial emergencies 
which arise in every man’s lifetime 

Policy loans based upon the cash values 
are frequently made to pay premiums in 
times of stress, thereby preserving insur- 
ance estates which otherwise might have 
been lost. 

Young men have been able to go into 
business by either establishing credit 


through, or borrowing upon, their cash 
values. 
Many families have found that cash 


values of permanent life insurance furn- 
ish a good part of the means for higher 
education of their children, 

Through the availablity of cash values, 
men have been enabled to embrace busi- 
ness opportunities that otherwise would 
have had to be foregone. 


Again and again, cash values have been 
the reservoirs out of which people have 
met the personal emergencies of sick- 
accident, unemployment and other 
unexpected cash drains. 

And finally, if the need for life insur- 
ance is diminished in old age, the cash 
values can be used to provide guaranteed 
retirement income for life. 


ness, 


The Place of Term Insurance 


Term insurance is an important part 
of the portfolio of all life insurance com- 
panies. It is well suited for needs of 
known temporary duration, as opposed to 
needs of unknown lifetime duration, For 
example, the covering of loans or other 
debts is one area where it can be very 
useful. 

People today marry younger, raise 
bigge r families, and take on more obliga- 
tions sooner than did their parents or 
grandparents. Educational standards are 
higher, and educations are far more 


The following are extracts from the booklet. 


expensive. All these factors make it ne- 
cessary for people to adopt a realistic 
attitude in buying adequate life insur- 
ance at premium costs within their 
means, 


Obviously, every young couple cannot 
buy a sufficient amount of permanent 
insurance to cover all requirements, and 
there is a real place for term insurance 
in such situations. However, many young 
couples have found that they can plan 
effectively for their needs by using pol- 
icies which combine substantial amounts 
of term insurance with basic permanent 
insurance. The Family Income, Family 
Protection and Assured Life Income pol- 
icies are examples of such plans, afford- 


ing ample, low-outlay protection while 
still retaining the real and important 
benefits of cash value security. 


As a policyholder’s income increases 
and his living standards go up, he is 
more likely to realize the desirability of 
guaranteeing the continuance of those 
standards further into the future through 
permanent life insurance. The best way 
for him to accomplish this is to convert 
any term protection he owns to a per- 
manent form of insurance and thereby 
establish, on a sound foundation, a life- 


time security program for himself and 
his family. 

Group life insurance is another ex- 
ample of the usefulness of term. This 


form of mass coverage was conceived 
as basic, minimal protection for workers, 
many of whom had no other insurance. 
Typically, the policy covers a group of 
people working for one employer. It 
pays off only if the insured worker dies. 
It has no cash values, and therefore falls 
far short of providing the well-rounded 
security benefits afforded by permanent 
life insurance. 


What About Costs? 


Years of experience have proved that 
it just is not practical to insure indi- 
viduals for the whole of life on a re- 
newable term basis. Since the 


COMPARISON OF ANNUAL NET OUTLAYS 
Adjustable Whole Life and 5 Year Renewable Term—Male, Issue Age 20 
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risk of 


dying increases with advancing age, term 
premiums would increase at an acceler- 
ating pace. In time, as history has 
shown, the premiums would become pro- 
hibitively high, and most of the policy- 
holders would then have the frustrating 
experience of being obliged to drop the 
insurance after having paid premiums 
for many years. Only impaired lives 
would continue to pay premiums. The 
premiums then would prove inadequate 
to cover such lives, and the insurance 
scheme would collapse. No cash values, 
of course, would be available to the peo- 
ple dropping out. 


In recognition of these practical limita- 
tions, policies issued on the renewable 
term plan always provide that the re- 
newal privilege will expire at some point 
e.g. when the insured reaches age 60 
or 65. Thus, the insurance fails to fulfill 
the need for protection continuing for 
the whole of life. 


In the case of Group life insurance, 
the problem of constantly increasing 
premiums is avoided or minimized be- 
cause (a) the insurance terminates or is 
substantially reduced when the employe 
retires, (b) younger lives are generally 
heing added to the group as the older 
lives drop out, and (c) the emp!oyer pays 
a substantial part of the premium, gen- 
erally of such an amount that the em- 
ploye’s share does not increase with his 
increasing age. 


The solution to the problem of provid- 
ing permanent insurance was the de- 
velopment (about 200 years ago) of the 
level premium plan, This plan, based 
on scientific calculations, involves paying 
a level premium that in the early years 
is somewhat greater than the premium 
for term insurance. This excess, accum- 
ulated at interest, constitutes the policy 
reserve which makes it possible to main- 
tain the same level premium in the later 
years of life. The usefulness of life in- 
surance was greatly enhanced by the in- 
troduction of the level premium concept. 


The accompanying chart compares the 
ever-increasing cost under renewable 
term insurance with the steadily decreas- 
ing cost under level premium permanent 
insurance, For this purpose, a Five Year 
Renewable Term policy for $10,000 is 
compared with an Adjustable Whole Life 
policy for the same amount, both issued 
in the Equitable on a male, age 20. While 
initially the net outlay for the permanent 
policy is approximately $100 a year more, 
the annual net outlays for the two pol- 
icies gradually draw together until they 
meet when the insured is in his middle 
forties. Thereafter, the net outlay for 
the term insurance mounts steeply until 
it is over $300 a year at age 65 when it 
expires. If the term policyholder wants 
to continue his insurance beyond age 
65, he is obliged to convert it at that 
time to a permanent policy (e.g. Adjust- 
able Whole Life) but this will require 
a premium of more than $800 a year. 
At this point, the insured who started 
out with an Adjustable Whole Life pol- 
icy is paying less than $50 a year in net 
outlay. 


While the outlay for the term insur- 
ance has been constantly increasing, just 
the reverse has been true in the case of 
the permanent policy. Furthermore, dur- 
ing this period the Adjustable Whole 
Life policy has been accumulating a sub- 
stantial cash value, At age 65 this 
amounts to $6,360 for the $10,000 of face 
amount. On the other hand, the term 
— expires at that age—with no cash 

value 
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WALTER KLEM 


It is evident from the foregoing that 
the policy reserves under permanent life 
insurance are an essential part of the 
whole system of level premium life insur- 
ance. Their fundamental purpose is to 
meet the obligations the company as- 
sumes for payment of claims in the years 
ahead. 

Since these reserves must earn interest 
for the benefit of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, they are invested in securities, 
mortgages and real estate. Thus, our 
institution helps to finance the purchase 
of homes and farms, support the ex- 
pansion of industry and provide jobs for 
countless thousands of workers. The ac- 
cumulation and investment of these funds 
by the life insurance companies have 
been vital factors in the economic growth 
of our country, and this has been possible 
only because people bought permanent 
life insurance. Term insurance has con- 
tributed practically nothing in this re- 
spect. 


“Buy Term and Invest the 


Difference?” 


Suppose a person is thinking about 
buying term insurance and then putting 
into a separate investment fund the 
cash difference every year between the 
term premium and the premium on a 
corresponding permanent policy. What 
rate of return must he earn on the 
investment fund in order to have the 
same total death benefit all along under 
both plans, and also the same accumu- 
lated cash fund if he is living at age 
65? 

An authoritative answer to this ques- 
tion is given in the book “How Life 
Insurance Can Serve You” written 
by M. Albert Linton (published by 
Harper & Bro—1958), Mr. Linton com- 
pared a straight life policy—using the 
average figures for policies issued by 10 
niutual life insurance companies—with a 
program of separate term insurance and 
a separate investment fund. The insur- 
ance used in the latter plan was one-year 
renewable term, with the amount de- 
creasing every year as the separate 
investment fund grew. The figures were 
based on the 1957 dividend scales of the 
companies. Where a company has 
adopted graded premiums, the premiums 
applicable to the $10,000 class were used. 

The calculations assumed that exactly 
the same dollar outlay would be made 
every year under the separate insurance- 
separate investment program as under 
the straight life policy. To produce an 
accumulated amount at age 65 in the 
separate investment fund equal to the 
guaranteed cash value of the straight 
life policy, the separate investment fund 
would have to earn the following net 
return after expenses and taxes. 


Net Return Required 


Issue Age on Separate Fund 
25 4.53% 
35 4.59 
45 4.88 


It is worthy of particular note that 
these net returns of 44% to 6% would 
have to be earned after expenses and 
taxes. Thus, if securities or mutual fund 
shares constituted the fund, brokerage 
fees and expense charges would have 
to be taken fully into account, Also, if 
the policyholder’s top tax bracket was 
30%, the net return he would have to 
earn before taxes would be about 64% 
for the earlier issue ages and 8'%4% for 
issue age 55. 

The principal reason for these results 
—and this is rarely appreciated—is that 
due to mortality and expense factors the 
cost of term insurance purchased sep- 
arately is higher than the charge made 
for the protection element in permanent 
life insurance policies. It is logical to 
expect that economies may be effected by 
combining the protection and investment 
elements in one contract, and such is 
indeed the case. This is one of the most 
important reasons why one cannot buy 
term insurance separately and generally 
come out as well by investing the differ- 


ence elsewhere. 
Examined From Another 
Viewpoint 
This question is examined from a 


different point of view in other exhibits 
in the brochure. The purpose of these 
exhibits is to compare a separate insur- 
ance-separate investment program with 
a straight life policy, assuming that the 
investment fund earns a specified rate 
of interest, and to find out what capital 
gains would have to be realized on that 
fund in order for it to equal the cash 
value of the permanent policy. 


For the straight life policy we have 
used a $25,000 Adjustable Whole Life 
policy issued at age 40. Under the sep- 
arate insurance-separate investment pro- 
gram, the insurance is provided by yearly 
renewable term that decreases in amount 
each year. The annual outlay required 
for the yearly renewable term insurance 
is based on a representative current pre- 
mium rate and dividend scale for yearly 
renewable term that may be renewed 
without evidence of insurability up to age 
65. The amount of the term insurance 
renewed each year is determined so that 
the term insurance death benefit com- 
bined with the amount in the invest- 
ment fund equals the face amount of the 
Adjustable Whole Life policy, i.e. $25,- 
000. 

The results of this comparison are 
most significant and worthy of careful 
thought, They are summarized in the 
table which follows: 
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no assurance that his yield every year 
will be as great as assumed or that his 
fund will constantly grow. His death 
benefits and cash values all along will 
fluctuate perhaps widely . . . be- 
cause they will depend in large measure 
upon the market values of his stock, 
rather than upon the guaranteed values 
of permanent life insurance. Moreover, 
he cannot in any sense be sure that his 
investment fund will ever reach the size 
of the cash value which the permanent 
life insurance will guarantee. 

The investor will realize, too, that if 
he must earn capital gains of, say, 50% 
on his investment fund, this rate of gain 
must be obtained on the total invest- 
ment . including the later years’ in- 
vestments as well as those of earlier 
years. Since it seems improbable that 
such a gain would be realized in a short 
period of time, this means that invest- 
ments of the early years must yield 
far more than a 50% capital gain if the 
over-all gain on the entire fund is to 
reach the 50% rate. 

Thus, the dilemma of the man who 
uses the separate insurance-separate in- 
vestment idea is a formidable one. 
Should he choose government bonds 
which provide security but small oppor- 
tunity for capital gains, or should he 
choose stocks with the hope of capital 
gains but far less security? The owner 
of permanent life insurance has complete 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Capital _ 
Tax Excess of AWL on Inv. Fun : 

Interest Rate Bracket Net Cash Value _Before Tax_ Capital Gains 
Assumed on 0 over Inv. Fund- Needed to Needed as % 
Inv. Fund Investor End of 25 Yrs. Produce (3) of Inv. Fund 

4% 30% $4,067.22 $4,784.96 50.0% 

4% 50% 5,617.25 7,489.67 93.8% 

5% 30% 2,454.77 2,887.96 25.8% 

5% 50% 4,654.38 6,205.84 69.4% 


The investor who uses the separate in- 
surance-separate method is 
faced with a difficult dilemma. If he is 
to obtain guaranteed dollar values in his 
fund comparable to the guaranteed cash 
values of permanent life insurance, he 
must invest in securities (e.g. government 
bonds) which provide a sure return each 
year and also a sure maturity value he 
can count on. Yet, if he chooses that 
type of investment, it is impossible for 
him to ever achieve the capital gains 
necessary to equal the job the permanent 
life insurance does in terms of growing 
cash values. Furthermore, there may be 
wide fluctuations in the value of even a 
government bond prior to maturity, 
whereas the year by year cash values of 
a permanent life insurance policy are 
guaranteed. 

On the other hand, if such an investor 
accumulates his fund by buying stocks in 
the hope of obtaining capital gains, he has 


investment 





peace of mind on both counts, for his 
program is guaranteed in its benefits and 
has the assurance of substantial appre- 
ciation in cash value. 

It long has been recognized, too that 
an element of compu sion to set aside 
some part of income regularly is essen- 
tial to the success of an investment or 
savings program. It is not in accord 
with experience to believe that the aver- 
age man will adhere to a self-imposed 
savings plan with the same regularity 
with which he will meet periodic insur- 
ance premiums. The loss of insurance 
coverage that might accompany a fail- 
ure to pay an insurance premium entails 
a degree of compulsion to keep up pay- 
ments that is not present in other in- 
vestment plans. All in all, there is more 
assurance that the average individual 
will attain his accumulation objective un- 
der permanent life insurance than in the 
case of a combination of term insurance 
and a separate investment program. 


Advantages of Life Insurance 


Furthermore, in comparing these two 
alternatives, it is important to note that 
the following advantages applicable to 
life insurance do not apply to the sep- 
arate investment program: 

Life insurance funds can be paid directly 
to the beneficiary and do not have to pass 
through the estate. The funds thus reach 
the beneficiary quickly in the event of 
death, and the administrative costs and de- 
lays involved in the settlement of estates 
are avoided. 


Because of the valuable social service 
that is provided by life insurance, the policy 
proceeds are generally protected by state 
laws from the claims of the insured’s cred- 
itors. 


Life insurance can generally be written 
with provision that in event of disability 
of the imsured before age 60 (sometimes 
age 65), future premiums will be waived 
as long as disability continwes. This pro- 
tects the investment element as weil as the 
msurance element of permanent |.fe insur- 
ance, 


Life msurance policies make available a 
choice of settlement options on a guar- 
anteed basis at death, surrender or matur- 
ity: In this way an annuity may be ob- 
tained, either for a fixed number of years 
or for the lifetime of the beneficiary with 
@ guarantee that payments will be made in 
any event for a period such as 10 or 20 
years. Such arrangements are not avail- 

Able under other investment plans. 


_To be sure, the term insurance por- 
tion of a separate insurance-separate in- 
vestment program would have the four 
advantages listed immediately above. 
However, with the passage of years, the 
term insurance would become a smaller 
and smaller part of such a program and 
the investment portion ... not possessing 
these advantages .. . would predominate. 
By contrast, permanent life insurance 
would provide these benefits to the pol- 
icyholder and his beneficiaries for the 
full amount of the program during the 
entire period of its existence. 

The key to wise insurance buying for 
the individual lies in careful analysis of 
his personal and family situation and the 
accurate appraisal of his needs by a 
competent, trained life underwriter. 

When term insurance alone represents 
the best solution, it should be recom- 
mended. When there is a need for 
greater protection than the policyholder 
can pay for if all of it is on a permanent 
basis, combination plans like Family In- 
come often provide the most advan- 
tageous answer. The experience of 
countless thousands of policyholders has 
made it clear, however, that permanent 
life insurance is the soundest and wisest 
method for the great majority of people 
to use in providing protection on a life- 
long basis and achieving successfully 
their security goals. 
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Ordinary Life Insurance Has Strong Investment Merit 


People Must Be Persuaded to Save and Direct 


Cash values need to be brought back 
into life insurance—not just as policy 
but as important sales tools 
and policyowner benefits. 

The life insurance contract that com- 
bines both protection and savings is so 
important to the individual, and to the 
nation’s over-all economy, that its sale 
is worthy of our best thinking and ener- 
getic action. 

Yet we 


provisions, 


know from the figures on 
asset growth and percentage gain in to- 
tal insurance in force over the decades, 
that the protection features of our life 
insurance contracts have been receiving 
either more sales effort or sales response 
than the savings-investment features. 
We have done a fairly good job of con- 
vincing people they should provide fi- 
nancial indemnity for their families, 
but we ‘have not done a comparable job 
in persuading people to 
and direct savings 
around medium there is: 
insurance. 


save money 
the best all- 
cash value life 


into 


Ordinary life insurance has strong in- 
vestment merit. We can with enthusi- 
asm and conscience push its sale to the 
public. I see no reason why life insur- 
ance is only mildly and infrequently 
mentioned when investment results are 
discussed either by professionals or by 


Those Savings Into Cash Value Life Insurance 


By Donatp C. SLICHTER 
President, Northwestern Mutual Life 


the millions of people who save. 

One problem is that life insurance is 
not an investment in the popularly- 
accepted sense of the word, yet we are 
always forced to make our comparisons 
in the generally-understood terms. Un- 
like stocks or bonds, the whole of life 
insurance is so much greater than the 
sum of its parts that we cannot tell 
the story through the artificial device 
of trying to divide a life policy into 
component parts, such as the risk and 
investment elements. 

It is up to the life insurance indus- 
try to find a way of telling the life 
insurance investment story in a simple, 
effective, and popular way that will do 
real justice to its merits. 

Ordinary life insurance has been spe- 
cificially designed to attract orderly 
savings and investing, and through such 
a process to have available the manifold 
uses of strong cash values. We thave an 
ample market in which to sell our type 
of fixed income investing, but we must 
talk and expound our product and not 
sit silently on the sidelines in a timid, 
apologetic and bashful manner. 

We know that nine out of every ten 
bread-winning male adults need our 
kind of investment program before any 
other, and need a program built up to 


DONALD C. SLICHTER 


an amount that adequately protects and 
soundly indemnifies current and pros- 
pective income. Our product, life in- 
surance, should form both the founda- 
tion and basic structure of practically 
all individual investment programs. Oth- 
er investment super-structures can later 





be erected upon our structure, but this 
should not be done until the life insur- 
ance program has been firmly estab- 
lished. 


It is truly a great and rewarding 
achievement to persuade an individu.! 
to embark upon a sensible, sure and 
adequate personal financial program thai 
will safeguard his family against d's- 
aster and himself against poverty and 
dependence. The American consumer 
was never in a stronger position in the 
economy. Millions of families now have 
incomes well above their daily need for 
living essentials. They are in a_posi- 
tion to establish strong and effective 
life insurance programs that have values 
of real substance, but they need expert 
guidance and counselling. 

Superior talent and skill are required 
to persuade people to channel some of 
their personal income away from satis- 
fying and pleasant spending on tangibles 
and services, but it must be done. It will 
require selling ability of the highest 
order, stemming first from sincere and 
strong convictions, and second from 
knowledge and_ technical competence. 

The assets of our industry are large, 
because they reflect the savings efforts 
of well ‘over a ‘hundred million people. 
But as gatherers of savings for invest- 
ment, and as suppliers of capital for 
modern industry and society, we are just 
about holding our own with the over- 
all expansion in the economy. For the 
individual, and for the nation’s economy, 
we must induce people to save more, 
and persuade more people to save. 





Do The Field Forces Need Rededication— Badger 


(Continued from Page 11) 


SHERWIN C. BADGER 





orthodox monetary and fiscal policy and 
to insistence upon sound currencies. 

This has a very important bearing on 
the future of the dollar. Whether we 
like it or not, the United States is now 
being submitted to the stern and un- 
avoidable discipline of competition from 
countries that not only are expanding 
industrially and technologically, but 
whose growth is predicated on the cor- 
nerstone of sound money, interchange- 
able currencies and rising international 
trade. No longer can the United States 
afford to increase its costs and its prices, 
and thus decrease the value of the dollar 
in international trade, lest we still fur- 
ther weaken our competitive position 
in the markets of the world. For one 
thing, such a weakening would mean 
less employment. 

Personally, I have more than a vague 
suspicion that those who now have fin- 
ally come to the conclusion that infla- 
tion is inevitable, and who are acting 
accordingly, may be in the same position 
as those who finally came to the conclu- 
sion in 1929 that stocks would keep going 
up indefinitely. It has been my observa- 
tion that nowadays more and more 
astute investors are concerning them- 





selves, not with the fear of inflation, but 
with concern over the possible deflation- 
ary effect of over-capacity in almost 
every line of business. They are par- 
ticularly concerned about over-capacity’s 
influence on corporate profits. Common 
stocks which were considered the ideal 
inflationary hedges only two or three 
years ago, such as oils, aluminum, coal 
and a host of basic raw materials stocks, 
have fallen drastically in price and pub- 
lic favor from their highs as a direct 
result of over-capacity in those indus- 
tries. 


Permanent Life Insurance as 
Investment 


By contrast, those who are investing 
their savings through institutions, such 
as life insurance companies, have been 
getting rising rates on their money since 
1946. The demand for capital has been 
insatiable and world-wide. The supply, 
however, has been limited. Consequently, 
borrowers of money, whether through 
bonds or mortgages, have had to pay 
higher and higher interest rates in order 
to obtain funds. Unless we are on the 
threshold of a world-wide depression, 
which seems unlikely, the prospects are 
that interest rates will remain relatively 
high for the indefinite future, despite 
the fact that we are witnessing some 
softening in rates at the present time. 
This means that the reward for saving 
in traditional forms, such as life insur- 
ance, should be very satisfactory. 








In the past, and to a lesser extent re- 
cently, we have stressed the worth of 
cash surrender values accumulated 
through permanent forms of life insur- 
ance. Do we fully appreciate how good 
a product we offer from a strictly invest- 
ment standpoint? It is not only highly 
competitive, it is almost unbeatable. 

Last year the average rate of return 
for all legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies was approximately 4% as com 
pared to 3.18% as recently as 1951. This 
year will show even better results and 
the upward trend promises to contin:e. 
The reason for this is, of course, tha‘ 
life company holdings of low interest 
bearing securities, acquired during the 
late 1930’s and 1940's, will represent a 
smaller and smaller percentage of to‘al 
portfolios in the years ahead. 

In addition, these older investments 
are being paid off rapidly. Thus the low 
yielding portion of our portfolios is de- 


clining, both relatively and in do!lar 
volume. 
Meanwhile, new investment funds, in- 


cluding the funds from repaymen:s of 
old investments, are being invested at 
rates averaging between 5% and 6%. I 
am constantly surprised at the numer of 
otherwise well-informed people who still 
think we are operating in the same in- 
vestment climate as the 1930's, 1940's 
and the very early 1950's. Very often 
people remark: “You must have a most 
difficult job finding places to invest all 
the money that comes into your com- 
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Observations On Unique Value of Life Insurance 


Some time ago one of our staff said 
to me “can we prove the unique benefits 
of life insurance—and that what life 
insurance can do nothing else can do?” 
Let me illustrate my answer to him with 
a few incidents. 

Here is a story I overheard some time 
ago. The scene is a comfortable library. 
The married daughter asked my friend, 
“Dad, how does it come that you have 
always so much life insurance and so 
little stocks ?” 

Dad’s answer, “Let’s go back in time 
—to the early ’20s. I bought some life 
insurance. Then I married your mother 
and increased my life insurance to $50,- 
000. Then you came along and I in- 
creased it some more. 


Danger of Gambling With Future 


“In the late ’20s I went into business 
for myself and invested what I could in 
my business. Then your sister and 
brother were born and up went my per- 
manent life insurance program, to the 
place where, in the ’30s, as a young man 
in business with a wife and three chil- 
dren I had a life insurance program of 
$200,000. The question is could I have 
saved enough out of my earnings in 
those years to accumulate that much in 
cash or securities?” 

Then the father added, “So you see my 
family—you, your sister, your brother 
and mother—were protected if anything 
happened to me. This was peace of 
mind for me and left me free to devote 
my energies to the development of my 
business. 

“This program has been continued 
over all these years. In retrospect, now 
that I have lived over these years one 
could say that perhaps if I had been 
sure I was going to live I might have 
done something else. For instance, in 
the early ’30s I saw some shares in your 
grandfather’s company, for which I paid 
$165 a share, fall to $15 a share. So one 
might ask, “If I had put all the life in- 
surance money which I paid in the ’30s 
into these and other stocks, almost all of 
which have come back from the lows 
of the ’30s, and had I known I was going 


By Ho ear J. JoHNsoN 
President, Institute of Life Insurance 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


to live, I could be rich today, provided 
I didn’t do like most people do, sell 
when I had a profit. But would I have 
had the peace of mind in knowing that 
you were all protected with a reasonable 
standard of living if something had hap- 
pened to me?” 

Yes, it’s true that most men don’t die 
young! But he couldn’t afford to take 
that chance and gamble with the future 
of his wife and his children. 

Let me also illustrate another unique 
benefit of life insurance with a personal 
experience as a life insurance man. 


Giving Income an Actual Guarantee 
Some years ago a doctor friend of 


mine said he wanted to retire at 55 and 
devote his life to research. 

One day at lunch when he explained 
this objective I asked “How are you 
going to do this?” His reply was that 
he was buying blue chips. Upon analysis 
of his program it developed that over 
the several years he had done well—some 
losses and some profits—but no guar- 
anteed income and he said he needed 
$5,000 a year. 

At the time my office was in a build- 
ing that had a potential value, but no 
real value because it had “no net earn- 
ing power.” 

asked my friend what kind of a 
doctor he thought I would make if I 
spent about a day or two a week or 
month at his hospital. 

His reply was that I couldn’t become a 
doctor in that way. Then I pointed out 
that he was trying to practice the great- 
est specialization in American business— 
that of successfully investing money on 
the same basis. 

The result was the sale of $5,000 a 
year guaranteed income through life in- 
surance. 

One more illustration, again from my 
personal experience. 


Sacrificing Cash Value 


Some months ago a friend of mine in 
the printing business came to me with a 
suggestion which he said he had re- 
ceived from an insurance man. The sug- 
gestion was that in view of the fact 
that he had about $65,000 in cash value 
in his life insurance policies “why not 
borrow this, take a tax deduction for 
the interest, invest the money in the 
market and take a chance on capital 
gains?” Asking for my judgment I re- 
plied with a question, “Do you have any 
reserves in your business?” 

He said: “Of course I have. Our busi- 
ness has certain ups and downs and 
should a- down period come along I 





pany.” How wrong they are! The prob- 
lem of life insurance investment officers 
today is not to find outlets for their 
companies’ funds, but to find the money 
that they would like to have to take ad- 
vantage of the investment opportunities 
that come into our offices every week. 
Opportunities, may I add, to finance 
worthy projects. Perhaps we in home 
offices have failed to educate our field 
people and the public about the invest- 
ment changes that have taken place. 
Through what media can better invest- 
ment results be obtained than are now 
available through life insurance? Our 
rate of investment return, already re- 
spectable, is rising. The principal of our 
policyholders’ savings is guaranteed. To 
cap all this, we offer guaranteed pro- 
tection against life’s contingencies. 
Again speaking as an investment of- 
ficer, I have always been an advocate of 
high grade common stocks as part of the 
investment portfolios of life companies 
and for part of the personal portfolios of 
individuals who have an adequate back- 
log of assured savings and family pro- 
tection, particularly in the form of life 
instrance. The record of common stocks, 
as a whole, has been spectacular in the 
postwar period. Today, however, few 
investment grade common stocks are 
yielding as much as 4%. Therefore, those 
who put their savings into common 
stocks must be looking to appreciation 
which, in the long run, will be depend- 
ent on an increase in corporate earnings, 


Such increases will be much more diffi- 
cult to achieve in the highly competitive 
era that lies ahead than in the earlier 
postwar period when the United States, 
and the United States alone, was in a 
position to supply the goods and serv- 
ices we, as well as  war-devastated 
Europe and Japan, needed. 


Why Permanent Forms Are Important 


Now from the standpoint of our in- 
dustry, why is it important that we put 
more stress upon permanent forms of 
life insurance with their savings feature 
so as to reverse the unfavorable trends 
of the past eight years? The simplest 
answer is that the more we attract sav- 
ings, the more we will be able to build 
up our over-all investment earnings. 
This will improve our competitive posi- 
tion for attracting further savings. If 
we could restore our annual percentage 
increase in policyholders’ savings from 
the 5.3% of 1959 to the 7.3% of 1952, for 
investment at current high interest rates, 
a glance at compound interest tables 
would show the astonishingly favorable 
results that could occur in a relatively 
short number of years. The savings and 
loan associations showed a 10% net in- 
crease in savings last year, $6.7 billion 
as against $5.4 billion for life companies. 
If they can do it, why can’t we? 

Finally, why is it vital to our whole 
economy that we concentrate our selling 
efforts on showing the American public 
that life insurance is not only the surest 


form of protection for the average per- 
som, but also an unrivalled way of sav- 
ing? 


Need For New Capital 


Alone among all the major savings 
institutions, life companies utilize the 
whole gamut of investments. Its funds 
are used to supply capital to practically 
every type of industry in every part of 
the land as well as abroad. We do so 
through bonds, mortgages, lease-backs, 
preferred and common stocks and vari- 
ous other media adapted to ever-chang- 
ing business conditions and a i Te 
We lend to governmental units. We fi- 
nance residential construction. We are 
flexible to go where the demand is great- 
est and the opportunities most favorable. 

In the 1960’s some 13,000,000 people 
will be added to the labor force. To 
supply them with jobs and homes it is 
estimated that $400 billion of new capital 
will be needed. This is the capital, the 
savings, that will be needed merely to 
maintain our standard of living and our 
current rate of economic growth. 

Yet nobody seems satisfied with such 
goals. Indeed, both major political part- 
ies insist that our rate of economic 
growth must be increased. To accom- 
plish this we will need not only man- 
power to do the work, we will need un- 
told additional billions of savings to be 
translated into capital equipment that 
will make all our work more productive. 

Thus one of the keystones of the na- 





can’t afford to let my skilled people go. 
So I must keep these reserves for that 
purpose.” 


I then asked him if he had ever used 
his life insurance reserves as an emerg- 
ency for his family and he gave me a 
yes as a reply. He added, “in fact I 
have used them three different times, 
but I always paid them off.” 

Then my question: “Do you think it 
wise to gamble with your family reserve, 
but not your business reserve, especially 
when the family reserve is always known 
no matter what the market conditions 
are?” The result, the family reserve as 
cash value was kept intact. 


Sometimes I wonder if life insurance 
people have in some measure lost sight 
of the tremendous values of life insur- 
ance. I have always thought of life in- 
surance as protection for the family if 
I die too soon, some guaranteed income 
if I live too long—to economic obsolesc- 
ence. To serve as a family reserve in 
an emergency. These are things which 
life insurance does which nothing else 
can do with the same guarantees. 

Yes, there are ways to make more 
money if you know how to practice the 
greatest specialty in American ‘business, 
and have the resources to do it. But 
there is no better way to get “peace of 
mind at the stroke of a pen.” Here is 
something in which no one can compete 
with the life insurance salesman. Don’t 
try to compete with the other fellow 
in his field, but if he wants competition, 
make him try to compete with you in 
your field—for this he cannot do. 


” 








Sherwin C. Badger 


Mr. Badger was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1923 with an A.B. degree. After 
spending two years with the United 
Fruit Co. in Boston and Cuba, he joined 
the Boston News Bureau, moving in 
1925 to New York City with the Dow- 
Jones Publications. He became editor 
of Barron’s, a national financial weekly, 
in 1932, holding the position until 1935. 

Mr. Badger joined New England Mu- 
tual Life in 1940 as a financial analyst. 
His promotions were in rotation: assist- 
ant treasurer, financial secretary, second 
vice president, vice president and in 
1951 he was elected financial vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Badger is a director and member 
of trust committee of Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston; director and member ex- 
ecutive committee, Massachusetts Busi- 
ness Development Corporation; director, 
Northern Railroad of New Hampshire; 
trustee of Children’s Hospital, New Eng- 
land Baptist Hospital; trustee and on 
executive committee and chairman in- 
vestment committee, New England Con- 
servatory of Music; trustee and member 
of board of investment, (Charlestown 
Savings Bank. 

He is also on economic,policy commit- 
tee of U. S. Chamber of Commerce; 
subcommittee on monetary and _ fiscal 
policy of Life Insurance Association of 
America; on sub-finance committee of 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and Mas- 
sachusetts State Investment Committee; 
chairman, finance advisory board for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; chair- 
man of financial section of American 
Life Convention and corporator of 
Metropolitan Boston Arts Center. 








tion’s ambitious hopes for the years 
ahead lies in the accumulation of more 
and more savings. The collection of sav- 
ings and the supplying of capital are 
basic and essential parts of our business. 
Let us make sure we do not fall down on 
this part of our job. 
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Some General Agents And Agency Managers Tell The 
Gold Book What Is The Process And Philosophy 
Used By Them In Their Recruiting Operation 


The division of life insurance which furnishes a major problem 
constantly confronting general agents and managers of agencies is that 
of selection of salesmen. Despite all of the attention the subject has 
received the turnover continues large and frequently is expensive to all 
concerned. Despite the difficulties many agencies have been unusually 
successful in this selective process. How do they find these men; what 
is their procedure and their philosophy on the subject? 


Stop Hiring Failures 


By Britt Apams 
Manager, Southland Life, Fort Worth 


Settle for the best only. Don’t just 
hire a man—any man. 

We managers and general agents are 
charged with building an agency, and 
agency-building, like the proverbial 
woman’s work, is never done. Small 
wonder that we are tempted to hire just 
a man—any man. Pushed by this un- 
ending quest for manpower, we may be 
too easily sold on a prospective agent 
and too quick to hire him. We would 
do well to take our time and settle only 
for the best 

We have an attractive proposition to 
offer: an opportunity, seldom if ever 
found in other lines of work, to make 
money and be of service to the com- 
munity without formal training and large 
investments. It behooves us to seek out 
the top men in our community—presi- 
dents vf clubs, community leaders, men 
already successful in their present en- 
deavors 

I’ve had friends say to me, “Bill, hire 
this old boy. He’s just a little lazy, but 
you can inspire him. You can make him 
work.” No. I can’t! I can teach a man 
the life insurance business. I can give 
him the excellent training our industry 
offers today. But, it’s up to him to be 
a worker; I cannot teach him that. 

Recruiting has much in common with 
milking a cow. You keep the cream and 
pour off the whey. But always remem- 
ber—you get a great deal more butter- 
fat and cream per gallon from the best 
type of cow, the registered Holstein or 
Jersey, than you can ever obtain from 
a plain “Ole Bossy.” 

For a manager or general agent, re- 
cruiting is as indispensable, and as con- 
tinuous as prospecting is for the agent. 
And we simply cannot do all the neces- 
sary recruiting ourselves. Our agents 
and friends must help us. They will, if 
we'll only ask them to do so. 


The Negative Factors 


In hiring an agent, I use all the avail- 
able selection tests and I require that he 
make a higher grade than that usually 
considered acceptable. I check into his 
previous success pattern and his market 
possibilities. Here are a few factors 


which exert a decidedly negative influ- 
ence on my decisions. 

1. His wife works, or has worked with- 
in the last five years. 

2. He is single, or married with no 
children, 

3. He has changed jobs more than 
three times. 

4. He is under 28 years of age or over 
50. 

5. His folks, or his wife’s folks, have 
money. 

6. He is looking for a job that permits 
him to begin and end his work day as he 
pleases. 

7. He is relaxed (I like the nervous, 
worried type, who gets excited about 
everything). 

I can fill 20 pages with reports of “ex- 
ceptions” who have carved out successful 
careers. You have them; we have them. 
But why fight the odds? It is easier, 
time-saving, and far more rewarding 
to train and supervise a man possessing 
the attributes of success than one who 
just might prove an “exception.” 

Positive Factors 

Here are some of the factors that ex- 
ert a decidedly positive influence on my 
decision: 

1. He is afraid to make a change and 
is not looking for a job. 

2. He is married and has two or more 
children. 

3. He has lived in the community at 
least seven years and either owns or is 
paying on his home. 

4. He has a burning desire to make 
more money—and has an expensive wife. 

5. He is an officer in his church and 
in at least two clubs. 

6. He considers his present employer 
his personal friend (he will also be 
loval to me). 

We must eliminate our mistakes as 
quickly as possible. Oh yes, I know we 
took him away from a good job, in 
which he was successful, and we told him 
how much money he could make. Now 
his old job is gone.. His wife and chil- 
dren may suffer. And it’s all the man- 
ager’s fault because he lied about this 
rosy job of selling life insurance. Bosh! 


THE Go_p Book has asked a number of heads of agencies whose 
records demonstrate that they have been fortunate in their recruiting 
activities if they would inform its readers what is their selection pro- 
cedure and give their general ideas and philosophy on the subject based 
on their experience. Their replies will be found in the symposium 


which follows. 





BILL ADAMS 


Outside of offering him a wonderful op- 
portunity, we promised only two things: 

1. That we would finance him accord- 
ing to his performance and work; and 
2. That we would give him the best 
training available today. 

He did some promising, too: 1. That 
he would take our training as given and 
would follow it word for word. This 
covers sales talks, planners, presentation 

-everything including making 10 calls 
and four closes per day; 2. That he 
would work in the field at least seven 
to nine hours a day and three nights a 
week. 

I have yet to sit down with a man 
leaving the business who didn’t reply 
“Yes” to my question, “Did we as a 
company and I as a manager stick to 
our bargain?” But I’ve never had a man, 
who said he did what he promised us he 
would do, go out of the business. 

One last word of caution: Don’t send 
a boy to do a man’s job. Be sure that 
the individual doing the recruiting in 
your agency knows what he is looking 
for (the top men) and knows what to 
do when he finds them. 


Cites Three Examples 
Here, in brief, are three examples 
taken from my own agency which illus- 


trate some of the points I have tried to 
make. 


Agent A. School principal, age 28, mar- 
ried, four children, paying on his home, 
car. Lived in community all his life, 
officer in four clubs and in his church. 
His paid performance is as follows: 

1958 volume was $597,427; volume for 
1959 was $822,859; for first half of 1960 








Bill Adams 


Bill Adams, manager of the Fort 
Worth agency of Southland Life, was 
born at Sipe Springs, Texas. After 
graduating from high school in 1938, he 
entered Daniel Baker College in Brown- 
received his 
Bachelor of Science degree. He served 
as a high school principal and coach 
prior to becoming a member of South- 


wood, Texas, where he 


land Life’s field force. 

Joining Southland Life as an agent 
July 21, 1947, he earned membership in 
the company’s top honor club, the Pres- 
ident’s Club, and Millionaires Club, 
membership in which is based on insur- 
ance in force. In 1951, he was named 
manager of Southland Life’s Oklahoma 
City agency and in March, 1953, was 
transferred to Fort Worth to head the 
company’s agency there. 

Mr. Adams has the distinction of be- 
ing the first to win Southland Life’s 
Manager’s Achievement Award which 
was introduced at the beginning of 1957. 
Last year, for the second time in three 
years, Mr. Adams earned this honor 
again for his agency leadership and 
management. 

Participating in many civic affairs, he 
is a member of the Fort Worth Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, General 
Agents and Managers Club, Masonic 
Lodge, Scottish Rite Bodies, Moslah 
Temple, Chamber of Commerce, and 
University Christian Church. 

He is married and has two children. 





was $416,300. Premiums for those pe- 
riods were $19,277; $24,447 and $9,536. 

Agent B. Traveling salesman, age 29, 
married, four children, paying on his 
home, car; lived in community seven 
years, officer in two clubs and in his 
church. His paid performance is as fol- 
lows: 

1958 volume, $640,573; for 1959, $407,- 
143; for first half of 1960, $221,541, Pre- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Successful Men Form a 
Winning Team 


By Jack WHITSELL 
Manager, Bankers Life Co., Mankato, Minn. 


Not long ago one of my newer men 
asked me this question: “I have never 
seen sO many men in an organization 
before that had the same disposition, 
the same character, and the same abili- 
ties. How did you ever manage to gather 
a group of men who so closely resemble 
one another ?” 

My answer to him was this: “I look 
at each man as the kind of fellow I wou!d 
like to have for my own brother, for the 
rest of my life.” Selecting men and 
training men in the life insurance busi- 
ness is one of the most exciting and 
challenging areas of my job as an agency 
manager. 

Like Planting a Garden 


I actually find myself looking forward 
to the many wonderful chores of recruit- 
ing. With a smile on your face and a 
positive attitude and with a firm belief 
in the life insurance industry and in the 
company you represent, I don’t know 
low any man cou'd call recruiting drudg- 
ery. To me it’s like planting a garden. 
lf you’re careful in your planting and 
if you work diligently in your planting. 
soon your efforts will be rewarded with 
an outstanding harvest. 

I’ve found rewards in the life insurance 
business that I never dreamed were 
possible. I’m enthused more each day 
about the tremendous potential in this 
business, So as a result I find it very 
easy to project my happiness, my sin- 
cerity, and my purpose to the man [ talk 
to about a career in this agency. But 
the question always comes back many 
times, “How do you select your men? 

There are several keys that I use in 
selecting men. The first key I call “quan- 
tity’; in other words, I’m a firm believer 
that it’s much better to make a selection 
from 200 men than it would be to try to 
select a man from two applicants. I have 
been very fortunate in having the’ help 
of the Minnesota State Employment 
Service here in Southern Minnesota. | 
have contacted many of these fine people 
personally and explained to them the 
type of man that I am looking for. One 
Minnesota Employment Office alone has 
referred five men to me in the past year 
and a half that have produced over §2 
million worth of production, These many 
referrals from the various employment 
offices have given me a continual quan- 
tity of men from which to select. Re- 
cruiting is continuous in this agency be- 
cause of the many men referred to me 
in quest of a career as a life insurance 
agent. 

First Impression Scores Heavily 


A true friend gave me another key 
when he said, “Don’t ever sell yourself 
to a man, Let the man sell himself to 
you.” This is one area that I believe is 
easy to fall down in. All of us, as indi- 


Bill Adams 


(Continued from Page 16) 





miums for corresponding periods: $23,- 
957; $21,756 and $11,689. 

Agent C. Oil leaser and developer— 
promoter, age 44, married, three chil- 
dren, paying on his home and car. Lived 
in community all his life, officer in one 
club and in his church. His paid per- 
formance for the six months that he has 
been with our agency is as follows: 

Volume, $351,008, premium, $10,348.11. 

These are the type of men we should 
search for. Don’t settle for less. That’s 
how to stop hiring failures! 





} 
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at his present job. I make no fantastic 
promises to any man I have ever hired; 
the cards are laid right on the table as 
to the seriousness and the challenge of 
this type of work. I am a believer in the 
statement that time is your most valuable 
asset. I just don’t believe there is enough 
time to wine, dine, and dance a man who 
is having a successful career in another 
business field to induce him to enter the 
life insurance industry. Sometimes you 
can demoralize an entire agency by 
bringing in an individual who shows his 
superiority to the others. A friend of 
mine has had his problems in this area 





portunity for a life time career if he 
is well known. 


Small Communities Offer Best 
Opportunities 


Frequently I- will take my map of 
Southern Minnesota and go over the 
many small towns that could support a 
good underwriter. Each time I do this | 
give thanks that I have a territory such 
as I do instead of a large metropolitan 
area, Getting a man into production 
immediately in a small community offers 
very little challenge on my part. Frank- 
ly, I worry more about our men in larger 





Left to Right, Front Row: Jack Whitsell, Merrill Neubert, Walt Gilbertson, Lloyd Bowen, Eugene Benson (Agency Super- 
visor). Back row: W. B. Reinke, Jim Hoffman, Lowell Wilson, John Wagner, Lloyd Knutson, Dave Blowers, Chuck Young, 
Ron Newville. 


viduals, have a tendency to sell ourselves 
to people when, if we added up their as- 
sets and liabilities, we would find that 
their liabilities were far more than their 
assets. I have always heeded my first 
reactions and opinions when I came face- 
to-face at my first meeting with a man 
seeking to join our agency, If he im- 
pressed me immediately, I score this a 
strong point in his favor. I believe my 
own first reaction would be the same as 
that of a prospective client when he first 
met this individual. 

Along this area of selecting men, I 
try to see if the man can be motivated to 
perhaps the point of tears. How well 
I can motivate this prospective salesman 
in the very beginning is an indication of 
how well I can motivate him in a sales 
meeting. Some of the men that have 
come to me had many wonderful attrib- 
utes, but nowhere in my recruiting inter- 
views could I motivate them. To hold a 
sales meeting where no matter what you 
said or what you did, you just couldn’t 
excite certain individuals within your 
agency is to me the most deplorable situ- 
ation I could encounter. 

Another key that I use in selecting a 
man is that I do the selecting myself. 
In other words, if I were to make a 
wrong decision I would have no one to 
blame but myself. I have read articles 
where general agents and managers have 
stated that to be a successful. manager 
one must learn to delegate authority 
and I agree 100%, but in this area of 
selecting men only one man should be 
held responsible and this should be the 
manager or general agent. 

Perhaps the last point in the area of 
selecting men is that I try to select the 
unemployed man or the unhappily em- 
ployed man, ‘but never have I tried to 
hire a man who was happily employed 


and I believe I have profited by his 


mistakes. 
Backgrounds of Some Agents 


There is a wide diversity in the back- 
ground of some of the men that have 
come into this agency and proven them- 
selves successful from the very first. 

The first of these became a member of 
our agency at the age of 30. Just prior 
to contracting with us he had sold his 
partnership in an implement firm. The 
population of his home town is 1.200. 

The second is 27 years old. Prior to 
contracting with the agency he sold 
clothing in a men’s clothing store, but he 
was very unhappy at this type of work 
and came to us through the employment 
service. His town has a population of 

000 


The third lives in a town with a popu- 
lation of 3,000 and was a farmer for 14 
years. He sold his farm and was also 
referred to us. His age is 39. 

The fourth is a man 40 years of age 
from a town of 35,000 who spent 12 years 
selling automotive parts. He became dis- 
satisfied and was referred to me by a 
mutual friend. 

The fifth was a school teacher from a 
town with a population of 8,000. He was 
referred to us because he heard so many 
nice things about the life insurance in- 
dustry. 

This is just a small cross-section of 
some of our men, but in each case 
they were not happily employed when 
we sat down to talk about a life in- 
surance career. Their communities were 
all small. A man who is well known in 
a small community I’ve found has no 
trouble getting into production immed- 
iately. People are interested in him and 
he is interested in them, I believe a man 
in a small community has a golden op- 


cities in Southern Minnesota than I do 
men in these small communities. A few 
years ago it was not uncommon to use a 
white football for a night game so that 
everyone could keep their eye on the 
ball. A man in a small community is in 
much the same situation as the white 
football. His progress in our business 
is easily watched by his fellow towns- 
people and acquaintances. If we endeavor 
to drive this point quite deeply into our 
new men, their activity is very rewarding. 

In this agency we’ve found it very 
profitable to train two to four men at a 
time. They’ve a tendency to help one 
another with their homework and also 
they have a tendency to get to know 
one another quite well. Two words will 
describe the training methods we use 
and those would be the words “basic 
fundamentals.” 

l ask the men to drive into the agency 
at least once a week for an all day meet- 
ing. This we have done almost without 
exception since the first of 1959. Nor- 
mally these meetings are held all day 
Monday or all day Saturday. To say 
that these men are the most wonderful 
group of men I’ve ever known would 
be the understatement of the year. 
They’ve never asked to have their mile- 
age paid or their meals paid when they 
drive in. This is a point that rises above 
all others proving that the young men 
in this business are interested in gain- 
ing as much knowledge as they possibly 
can. They’ve all decided among them- 
selves that the “ticket” to our weekly 
meeting is an application with settlement 
and as a result each meeting finds a 
host of business arriving with them. 
Equal recognition is a tremendous thing 
and I sometimes feel sorry for a man who 
now and then doesn’t arrive at a meet- 
ing with an application, for his team- 
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Jack Whitsell 


Jack Whitsell joined Bankers Life 
Company as a salesman in the Mason 
City, Iowa, agency in May, 1956. Prior 
to entering the insurance business, he 
had been a radio announcer and sales- 
man in Iowa and Montana for more than 
six years. 

He was appointed agency trainer in 
the Mason City agency in June, 1957; 
agency supervisor in February, 1958, and 
was named Mankato agency manager on 
January 1, 1959. While in personal pro- 
duction he qualified for the company 
production clubs. 

He is a member of local, state and na- 
tional associations of life underwriters 
and has served as publicity director of 
the North Iowa District Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

A native of West Branch, Iowa, he 
graduated from high school in Iowa City 
and attended both Iowa University and 
Western Washington College. He also 
attended the American Institute of the 
Air in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 











mates let him know during the course 
of the meeting that he failed to bring in 
an : Saeiieadion, 


Agency Recreations 


We have divided our year into tour 
parts and as a result we have planned 
an “extra” for our people four times a 
year. Psychologists have told us for 
many years that “a reward as an in- 
centive is the greatest motivater of men 


today.” Here in the heart of the Land of 
Lakes I take our fellows each May to 
one of our northern lakes for a week- 


long fishing trip. The qualifications are 
low and I base the entire fishing trip 
so that every man in the agency par- 


ticipates. All of us, including myself, 
look forward to this fishing trip each 
year. In July we alternate every other 


year between a dinner dance and an 
agency picnic. There is no qualification 
for this, it is merely a get-together for 
all men, women and children which now 
totals 110 individuals. Then in Septem- 
ber I feel that since the wives are a very 
important factor in this agency, we have 
a “Week-end for the Squaws” and all 
of us take our wives fishing for a Sat- 
urday, Sunday, and Monday. The big- 
gest part of our year is in Demember 
when we hold our annual Christmas 
Party for the children of the agency. 
These many things help to offer the re- 
ward it takes for a man to feel that he 
has proper incentive. These four things 
plus our company’s three promotions 
each year give all of us something to 
shoot for continually throughout the 
year. 

In the final analysis the selecting of 
men, training of these men and the suc- 
. cess of these men has been due largely 
to the desire within each of them to 
do his part in this agency. Above all 
these men have been more than kind 
to me in every respect. All of them from 
our newest freshman to my wonderful 
office staff have played an important 
part in helping this agency. The thing 
I'm most proud of is that never have 
I heard a member of this agency voice 
a petty jealousy against any other mem- 
ber of our organization. Our older senior 
men are pulling continually for the suc- 
cess of our new men. Each of these men 
has accepted his training whole heart- 
edly. They are eager for more knowl- 
edge and none of them is afraid to work. 

Across the front wall of our agency is 
a large sign that says, “Welcome to An- 
other Reunion of the Mankato Indians.” 
This is to remind every man at every 
meeting that we are all working to- 
gether. Whenever one of my men shows 
a decline in production I drop him a note 


which reads, “I have not lost faith in 
you, Please don’t lose faith in your- 
self.” As long as these men never lose 


faith in themselves, as long as they are 
dedicated to a life of service to others 
and as long as they are convinced that 
their future is entirely up to themselves, 
then I say, “Successful men will always 
form a winning team.” 





Most Effective Recruiters Are Agents 


Themselves, Says Robert B. Pitcher 


An Agency Must “Recruit or Die”; How Boston 
General Agent Finds Salesmen; Their Early Training 


In the opinion of Robert B. Pitcher, 
general agent for John Hancock in Bos- 
ton, the most effective means of re- 
cruiting is through the agents them- 
selves and the best ambassador is the 
new agent. One reason: his enthusiasm 
is explosive. Another is that Mr. Pitcher 
himself was introduced to the life in- 
surance business through an agent friend 
and joined the John Hancock in 1932 
shortly after graduation from Amherst 
College. He became a co-general agent 
in 1947 and general agent in 1953. 


Agency’s Slogan, “Recruit or Die” 


Mr. Pitcher’s emphasis on recruiting 
is aptly verbalized in his company’s 


recruiting. To “advertise” the agency 
and the life insurance business every 
man on the staff is equipped with a sup- 
ply of recruiting booklets which he dis- 
tributes to a specified number of “nom- 
inators” each week. Nominators include 
friends, acquaintances and business as- 
sociates who may at some time be in 
a position to “spread the word” to po- 
tential agents. Then, following up on 
the “planting” process, Pitcher and 
Jewell periodically contact the nomina- 
tors to determine whether their booklets 
have been passed on. The agents are 
requested to do the same. For the agents 
who bring in a recruit, there is another 
incentive—a bonus. 


Although there is no way yet of de- 
termining the effectiveness of this ex- 
periment, Mr. Pitcher is happy with its 
apparent success. All three have been 
exposed to the same concentrated three 
week training as a full time junior agent 
and were then sent out into the field, 
accompanied at first by a supervisor. The 
in-office training continued simultane- 
ously with their production experience. 


No Advertising for Recruits; Find None 
Through Employment Agencies 


Other means of recruiting have been 
through the home office. Mr. Pitcher 
never relies on employment agencies, 





A SAMPLING of the Pitcher Agency, flanked by summer trainees, includes, left to right, front row: John Harrington, 


agency supervisor; Mr. Pitcher; 


Pliny Jewell, Jr., associate general agent; Beale Upchurch. Back row: Frank Wasserman, 


Robert Menor, Robert T. Storer, Jr, John H. Underhill, Jr., John Crehan, Scott Ricketson, and trainees, Hammet Hough, 


Stephen Szilard, Mark Levy. 


slogan, “Recruit or Die.” An agent who 
fails to prospect will have a short career. 
And without constant recruiting, an 
agency too, will meet an early death. 

“As one of the John Hancock’s larg- 
est general agencies, we feel it is our 
responsibility to produce in terms of 
manpower as well as in terms of sales, 
schooling our men to not only be top 
agents but to go on to management posi- 
tions later,” he stated 

Although there are many approaches 
to recruiting the process requires the con- 
stant attention of every man on the staff, 
Mr. Pitcher continued. And for the 
general agent, interviewing and screen- 
ing are even more time consuming. He 
and his associate, Pliny Jewell, Jr., usu- 
ally interview an average of 200 men a 
year. Of these they hire 12. 


The Nominators 


Both general agent and associate de- 
vote a part of every organized day to 


Mr. Pitcher has also tried to stimulate 
interest in the life insurance business 
among college students by contacting 
the college personnel directors, and 
again, distributing booklets. Further to 
incite interest in this area he inaugurated 
last summer a trainees program, tem- 
porarily expanding his staff with three 
men who are still in school and are 
contemplating a career in life insurance. 
Selected after a stringent interviewing 
and screening process, one of the men is 
24-year-old Hammet Hough, who entered 
his second year at Harvard Business 
School this fall. Second member of the 
group is Mark Levy, 21, a senior at 
Harvard College with an outstanding 
scholastic and extra-curricular record. 
Stephen A. Szilard, age 22, completes 
the trio. A refugee of the Hungarian 
revolution, he is a 1960 graduate of Har- 
vard College, with a high honors rec- 
ord, and entered Harvard Business 
School last month. 


and has seldom used newspaper adver- 
tising. “We hesitate to use newspapers 
as a recruiting media,” he explained, 
this attracts more people than we can 
interview and too many of them com- 
pletely unsuited for the profession— 
men who are looking for just a job, not 
a career.” 

Interested only in strictly career- 
minded men and women, Mr. Pitcher 
never hires a job jumper, or a man who 
is unemployed. Single men also have 
less chance than a married man of meet- 
ing the general agent’s. strict require- 
ments. “They have no incentive. Can’t 
depend on them to use all of their time 
to best advantage.” 

Before making a final decision on a 
new agent, Mr. Pitcher always inter- 
views the man’s wife. “In this business 
the success or failure of the wife is at 
least 50% responsible for her husband’s 
success or failure.” he said. “The first 
five years are hard sledding, and I don’t 
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The Economy Changes — Marketing Methods Change — 
BUT —the ‘Basics’ Remain 


MR. BROKER: 


Basically, the public needs your counsel on insurance planning and purchase. 


Rniteale , you need the help of a strong bonafide, policywriting, underwriting and claims paying 


general agency. 


Basically, we need and strive to earn the confidence, friendship and loyalty of the brokers and 
independent agents who form the solid foundation of tne structure of the insurance 


industry in this country. 


sS we're happy to tell you that, in the present surge of new ideas demanding more than ever 
complete multiple line facilities, W.L. Perrin & Son, Inc. is maintaining "ALL UNDER ONE 
ROOF" the most modern facilities for handling all lines of insurance including Life in the 


above categories, as well as "fit the need" individual insurance. 


Thus, we make it possible—and easy—for the wide-awake general insurance broker and inde- 
pendent agent (old timer or newcomer) to give his clients complete insurance protection 


whether for commercial risks—individual or corporate—or family needs. 


This invaluable know-how, developed through many years of accumulated experience of our 
key personnel, is your assurance of friendly, complete and efficient service. Our managers and 
their staffs are trained in multiple line service and are prepared to provide efficient help to you 
on a full time basis. They are ready, eager and willing to help you earn more commission dollars 
through improved service to your clients. A friendly welcome awaits you—come in today! 


WE Perrin & Sian 


Established 1892 
General Agents and Underwriters 


“A Friendly Office" 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38 
HAnover 2-4044 


Member of New York City Insurance Agents Association Inc. 
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tell them anything to the contrary.” 
For this reason men with marital prob- 
lems are usually considered a _ poor 
gamble. Men in debt or those who 
have failed in other business are other 
“red flags.” 


Doesn’t Gild the Lily 


Although a college degree is not a 
“must,” most of Mr. Pitcher’s agents are 
college graduates, representing a wide 
range of cultural, racial, and religious 
backgrounds. The success of his agency 
is due in large measure to its hetero- 
geneousness, ‘Mr. Pitcher contends, This 
factor not only helps to expand the 
area of prospects, but sometimes insures 
a happy agent-policyowner relationship 
between people who have a _ pre-estab- 
lished rapport with one another. 

When interviewing a potential agent, 
Mr. Pitcher does not “sell” the business 
to him. Painting a black picture, he 
makes no promises, raises no hopes, but 
shows him the prescribed Hancock lad- 
der of training and tells him just what he 

can expect for the first three years. “If 
this is the right business for the man, 
and the right man for the business, let 
him buy it,” is his attitude. 

Once he’s hired however, 
is quite different, as Mr. Pitcher firmly 
believes in “marrying” a man to the 
agency, The encouragement, friendship. 
and support of his fellow agents and 
management are tremendous assets to a 
man in a new career. 

During his first three weeks a John 
Hancock agent spends the entire time in 
the agency. Then, accompanied by a 
supervisor, he begins to approach pros- 
pects with a_ prescribed sales _ talk. 
“There’s time enough later for the man 
to improvise when he really knows what 
he’s talking about,” Mr. Pitcher asserts. 


the story 


At the same time, the agent spends two 
mornings a week for the next three 
months in class at the agency. He then 


attends a week-long course at the Han- 
cock home office. After that on-the-job 
training continues until the end of three 
years with the supervisor frequently ac- 
companying the rookie agent. 


Transition From Junior to Senior Agent 


One milestone in the training process 
is the transition from junior to senior 
agent. Minimum requirements for this 
distinction are at least one year in the 
agency, $10,000 in Ordinary premiums, 
and fifty lives. 

When the agent has qualified himself 
in these areas he requires less super- 
vision on the job. And with these 
achievements behind him he’ll probably 
stay in the business. 

The fact that the seven-year-old agen- 
cy opened its doors in 1953 with an 
eight-man staff and now has 34 agents 
is witness to the success of the Pitcher 
philosophy. Moreover, the effectiveness 
of the Pitcher screening process is in- 
dicated by the fact that he still has four 
members of his original force, two of 
whom are million dollar producers. Also 
among Pitcher’s four veteran agents is 
the one feminine — of the staff, 
Madeline C. Wong, who has an outstand- 
ing production record and is one of the 
top ten John Hancock women agents. 

The attrition rate at the Pitcher agen- 
cy is low in comparison with statistics 
throughout the industry, Of the 79 
men hired during these seven years, only 
31 have left. Of these, one has become 
a general agent, another has moved on 
to the general agency department in the 
home office, and the third joined 
another company. 


Personally Paid for $6 Million in 1945 


A past president of the John Hancock 
General Agents Association and _ vice- 
chairman of the GAMC, Mr. Pitcher is 
a member of the Research Agencies 
group of LIAMA. He is also a past 
president of the Boston General Agents 
and Managers Association. 

His biggest year in personal produc- 
tion was 1945 when he set an all time 
high among Hancock agents with a $6.- 
000,000 total. Since 1952 he has qualified 
annually for the MDRT and in 1959, 
under his leadership, his agency at- 
tained third place in Ordinary volume 
among all Hancock general agencies. 


has 


Backgrounds of 
Some Pitcher Agents 


Pliny Jewell, Jr., associate general 
agent, joined the John Hancock in Aug- 
gust, 1931, after graduating from Har- 
vard, and was successful as a personal 
producer. His insurance career was in- 
terrupted by World War II when he 
served in the U. S. Navy, terminating his 
service with the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander. On discharge he returned 
to the John Hancock in November, 1945 
and in 1948 was made assistant general 
agent in charge of the sales force with 
the Boston general agency. When the 
Robert B, Pitcher agency was formed 
he was appointed associate general 
agent in charge of the brokerage de- 
partment. He has been a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, has 
consistently produced a sizeable volume 
of Ordinary business and is a regular 
recipient of the National Quality Award. 


Madeline C. Wong joined the Han- 
cock in October, 1952 after previous ex- 
perience as cashier and manager of a 
restaurant. In her first nine months in 
the business she attained Senior status 
and qualified for the company’s Leaders’ 
Convention as of July 1953. In 1954 she 
qualified for membership in the Wom- 
en Leaders Round Table and has quali- 
fied each year through 1958, becoming 
a life member. (Mrs. Wong and her hus- 


Robert T. P. Storer, Jr., a graduate of 
Harvard, Class of 1945, joined the com- 
pany in March, 1947, His best year was 
in 1958 when he produced over $4,330,- 
000 of total volume. In 1956 he qualified 
for the MDRT and in 1958 became a life 
member. During World War II he 
served in the Army and upon discharge 
in 1954 held the rank of captain after 
eight years in the Active Reserve. He 
has qualified for the National Quality 
Award nine times. 


Frank W. Wasserman was graduated 
from Boston University, Class of 1956, 
where he specialized in business admin- 
istration. Prior to joining the Pitcher 
agency November, 1959, he managed real 
estate. He served with the U. S. Army 
from 1953-1955. 


Beale A. Upchurch entered Duke U ni- 
versity in 1942 but after three months 
enlisted in the U. S. Navy, aviation 
branch, serving for three years. He 
joined ‘the Pitcher agency in February, 
1956 after experience in restaurant man- 
agement and as a salesman for the 
Coca-Cola Company. 


John H. Underhill, Jr.. a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, Class of 1947, 
served in the U. S. ‘Army for a year. 
His previous business experience prior 
to entering life insurance was in the in- 
vestment business, He went with the 


Scott Ricketson was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1953, after which he 
served with the Army Medical Corps 
in Korea. He joined the Pitcher agency 


in May, 1956 and in his first seven months 
in the business produced $257,000 of 
Ordinary insurance. 


Robert J. Menor, is a graduate of La 
Salle Military Academy. He joined John 
Hancock in 1945 and became assistant 
manager of the Hyde Park District debit 
office before going into personal sales 
in (May, 1950. 


John F, Crehan is a graduate of Ann- 
apolis, Class of 1946, and served in the 
Navy for nine years. As Flag Lieutenant 
he was personal aide to Vice Admiral 
John L. McCrea, now a vice president 
of John Hancock. He joined the Pitcher 
Agency in April, 1954 after previous busi- 
ness experience as vice president of a 
fabrics concern in Chicago. In 1957 
he wrote over $840,000 of Ordinary, with 
a total volume of $1,025,500 and has qual- 
ified for the company Leaders’ Conven- 
tions every year, 


John C. Harrington, agency supervisor, 
received his B.A. from University of 
Notre Dame. He served with the 1st 
Marine Division during the Korean con- 
flict and upon his release to inactive duty 
in 1954 he began his business career with 
the John Hancock as a Group insurance 


underwriter, He joined the Pitcher 
agency in September, 1956. A consistent 
producer, he was appointed agency 





band, William, have five children. Pitcher agency in January, 1955. supervisor August 1, 1959, 
- - - 
Recruiting And Retention: 
Partnership For Success 
By Ciirrorp W. BECKER 
Inspector of Agencies, New York Life, Trenton 
To build an agency recruiting is the Selection Training Period 


first requisite. However, recruiting alone 
does not build agencies; the all-impor- 
tant factor is retention—the conservation 
and persistency of men. Just as a high 
lapse rate will ruin agents, a ‘high ter- 
mination rate will ruin agency men. 

Most agency men will agree that the 
first step in successful recruiting is sens- 
ible selection and we try to select men 
who we feel have the staying power 
qualities to succeed in our business on 
a long range basis. 


Stability of Paramount Importance 


We look for many qualities in candi- 
dates, but if we don’t start with a man 
who has some degree of stability we 
are going to have a difficult job to keep 
him in sales work. If our candidate is a 
job jumper and a job seeker, I don’t see 
that we can do much about keeping this 


type of fellow. They want jobs, not 
careers. 
We want men who have been stable 


in the past and have a high and warm 
regard for life insurance, men who like 
people. I believe stability is one of the 
most important factors in selection and 
one that we frequently fail to give proper 
consideration. 

We prefer candidates who are em- 
ployed and are very cautious about the 
unemployed. The man who is employed 
is certainly more objective about select- 
ing a career, while the unemployed man 
would be inclined to think more in terms 
of making a connection rather than se- 
lecting a career. The successful men we 


have recruited have had varied back- 
ground experience but they possessed 
several qualities in common: stability, 


a success pattern and a strong desire and 
willingness to go forward. 


It is customary with us to negotiate 
with the candidate for anywhere from 
six to eight weeks or longer before we 
make a decision or ask him to make a 
decision. We call this the selection train- 
ing period in which he is learning the 
facts of life insurance selling and being 
prepared for his start in the ‘business. 
This phase of the selection process will 
only be successful if we have a number 
of candidates from which to select. 
Otherwise, in our anxiety to recruit we 
might see green lights instead of red 
lights. This serves as our elimination 
process for many of the men will elimin- 
ate themselves during the early negotia- 
tions. If he survives the selection or 
elimination period we feel there is a good 
chance that he will fight the battle to 
succeed. 

Our next step is to give him the type 
of training and supervision that the will 
accept and be able to apply most effec- 
tively. Most new men need a stabilized 
income in some form, consequently an 
early start in production is most essen- 
tial. Our fast start training evolves 
around package or policy selling, direct 
mail, Social Security and simple pro- 
gramming with some field assistance. 
While we want to assist in closing sales, 
we also want to observe first hand his 
field activities. 

Our training starts with the premise 
that the man should learn the basics of 
life insurance selling. Advancement in 
training should be geared to the individ- 
ual’s personality, temperament, abilities 
and overall interests. While we have 
seven men in our office who have earned 
their CLU degrees and a number who 
have passed one or more parts, we do not 





CLIFFORD BECKER 


believe all agents are CLU candidates. 
Stick to Their Forte 


This is also true in advanced under- 
writing. We are strong advocates of 
adequate and continuous training, but 
we gear our training to the areas that 
will be most helpful in developing a man’s 
potential. We have some very successful 
men who for the most part are package 
salesmen. This is the field in which they 
are masters and are confident. This level 
of selling is their forte and we believe 
they should do what they do best. 

It is said the future belongs to the man 
who prepares for it. It is our aim to 
have our men meet this test with inten- 
sive training. We have training classes 
in progress continually and we also con- 
duct our own CLU classes. Older agents 
are invited and encouraged to attend. 
Knowledge is important in any field, men 
need confidence and knowledge of the 
business gives it to them, Of course, 
knowledge is of no value without action, 
but knowledge with sufficient application 
is a winning combination, 


Review Daily Reports 


While the man is being trained to do 
the job we think that supervision to get 
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THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


ARTHUR L. SULLIVAN, General Agent 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 


This message is dedicated to the many brokers whom 
& ‘ 


we have been privileged to serve for many years. 


We pledge a continuance of our best efforts to satisfy 
the Life, Group and Pension needs of your clients. 


| 


107 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


WHitehall 4-5926 





BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT: 


Martin P. Mannion Lee F. Briggs William Wham 




















the job done is of major importance. 
When a man starts with us he is im- 
thediately placed under the close super- 
vision of an agency man on a construc- 
tive, helpful basis. We have weekly, and 
sometimes semi-weekly, checks on their 
progress with particular emphasis on 
prospecting, markets and sales _tech- 
niques. We ask them to complet e daily 
reports covering a number of work hz abits 
and we review these peor with them 
to check on their effect their 
strengths and mone Bleeniny 

Some of the things we like to appraise 
the ratio of contacts to calls, inter- 
views to contacts and sales to interviews 
Are they getting sufficient information 
on their prospects for follow-up if they 
do not make the sale on the first call? 
It surprising ‘how little information 
agents secure without continual prompt- 
ing. 

Next, are they seeing the same people 
too often? Are they getting sufficient 
new names every day to keep them busy 
day after day? Is their prospect file 
growing instead of being depleted ? This 
type of analysis helps us to locate weak- 
nesses quickly and take corrective steps 
to strengthen them. 

We recognize that salesmen do not 
to make reports 


eness, 


is 


is 


+} 


like 


; they are not detail men 








Clifford Becker 

Mr. Becker joined the New York Life 
in Reading, Pa., as a clerk in 1922. He 
was appointed assistant manager of that 
office in 1931; was transferred to the 
Trenton office in 1936 and was named 
general manager a year later. In Janu- 
ary, 1956, he was appointed inspector of 
agencies. 

Mr. Becker is a member of the Tren- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, the Sales 
Executives Club and the Rotary Club. 

In 1935 the Trenton office paid for 
$3,745,000 of Ordinary business; twenty 
years later it paid for $18,646,000 of Or- 
dinary, plus Group and a_ substantial 
accident and sickness premium 

During this 20-year period three sales 
offices were established in Asbury Park, 
Atlantic City and Camden and in 1956 
a general office was opened in Camden. 
Last year the paid Ordinary of the 
Trenton and South Jersey general of- 
fices exceeded $25 million. 

The Trenton office territory is mostly 
rural. Trenton has a population of about 
135,000 and the next largest town has 
a population of about 30,000. 








or bookkeepcers and we don’t want them 
to be. However, we are conv: inced that 
close supervision of an agent’s field habits 
is most essential in moving him along to 
success. 

Analysis of New Business Submitted 


_ Another important phe ise of supervision 
is analyzing new applications submitted 
and the type of business being done by 


new agents and the type of clientele. 
We review new applications with the 
agent to determine if the insurance 


ap- 
plied for will best serve the client’s vine 
as to plan and amount. The experienced 
eye looking at an application will see 
more need situations than the inexperi- 
enced eye. 

Is he doing business with people who 
do not only need life pore | but who 
have a sense of thrift and will keep the 
policies in force? Is he working in a 
growth market where his clients will be 
prospects for additional insurance? Is he 
working with clients who can be de- 
veloped as centers for referred business ? 
Does he have good balance in the ratio 
of permanent insurance versus term? 
What is his ratio of business written to 
business paid? 

What is the persistency of his busi- 
ness? We watch the lapse situation 
very carefully for we do not want him 
to lapse out of the business. With 
proper guidance in the selection of 
business and market an agent will ex- 
perience a Satisfactory persistency rate. 
It is very important to analyze a man’s 
business in these various areas for some- 
times it would appear that an agent is 
making progress on paper, but when 


you look at the facts you may find he 
is on the road to failure. 

Our men are encouraged and urged 
to take an active part in the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
in civic and community affairs. Life in- 
surance men are in a service business 
and they have a direct relation and re- 
sponsibility to community service. 


Congenial Office Atmosphere 


We treat all our agents the same re- 
gardless of their level of production. If 
anything, we probably do more to help 
the smaller producer when we know he 
is trying to make the grade. We en- 
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deavor to create a cordial and friendly 
office atmosphere. No one is too busy at 
any time to help and counsel with 
agents who need assistance. That goes 
for the agency staff during and after 
hours, We maintain an open door policy 
and our agents know it. When we 
bring a man with the Trenton office, we 
believe we become the most important 
man in his life and we aim to hold that 
position. 

I am sure that I have not come forth 
with anything that most general agents 
and managers are not doing or have not 
done, but perhaps my comments will 
re-emphasize the importance of provid- 
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ing perpetual guidance and encourage- 
ment to your men, which is so essential 
in building permanent career agents. 
The actuaries have two words for it, 
“continuous functions.” I do not know 
what that term means actuarially, but 
to me it means you must use all of the 
agency building factors all the time. 

We can be great recruiters—we must 
be—but unless we hold and develop men 
we won't progress and we go the way 
of our recruits. We will grow with them 
or fail with them. We have these two 
choices, Recruiting and retention must 
be active partners if we are to be suc- 
cessful agency builders. 


Look For Men Who Save and Have Assets 


By Cuar es C. Kine, Jr., CLU 


Agency Manager, Equitable Society, Memphis 


I sometimes liken the hiring of an 
agent to the underwriting of a risk. You 
start seeking the ideal man (100% per- 
fection) and as you interview you sub- 
tract imperfections and after the de- 
ductibles have been applied, if the pro- 
spective agent still falls within the ranks 
of your acceptance formula, you proceed 


vA 
Sf 
4 


to hire. 

Based on the experience I have had 
and the mistakes I have made, there are 
three basic cardinal rules that we apply 
to every prospective agent before going 
into actual explanation of the career and 
details of the contract. 

Rule No. 1. We cannot take a man and 
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KING AGENCY LEADERS First row, left to right: C. Phil Lowe, Eugene L. 
Smith, Vaughan Dow. Standing: James S. Werkhoven, Hugh C. Hollowell, S. 


Rembert Donelson. 


The agency leaders in the accompany- 
ing photograph are C. Phil Lowe, 31, 
who signed his Equitab'e contract Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. He formerly served six 
years as officer in the infantry; fully 
qualified for the $750,000 Club in 1959; 
is currently pro-rata for the $800,000 
Club. 

Eugene L. Smith, 36, went with Equi- 
table October 1, 1955: was formerly as- 
sociated in family business as a sales- 
man of rugs and carpets. Mr. Smith 
qualified for the Million Dollar Club in 
1959 and is currently pro-rata for the 
same club this year. 

Vaughan Dow, 45, with the agency 
since November 16, 1953, was formerly 
associated in family laundry business. He 
qualified for the $700,000 Club in 1959; 


currently pro-rata for the $600,000 Club. 

James S. Werkhoven, 37, signed his 
contract April 1, 1956, was formerly a 
manufacturer’s representative. Fully 
qualified for the $500,000 Club in 1959; 
is currently pro-rata for the same club. 

Hugh C. Hollowell, 33, with agency 
since February 15, 1952, was formerly a 
bank teller for the Union Planter Na- 
tional Bank; fully qualified for the 
$600,000 Club last year; currently pro- 
rata for the $700,000 Club. 

S. Rembert Donelson, 37. signed his 
contract February 18, 1957. He was form- 
erly in a family business of manufac- 
turing automobile seat covers. Fully 
qualified for the $500,000 Club in 1959, 
he is currently pro-rata for the same 
club. 


attempt to establish him as a career life 
underwriter if he is in debt—if he has 
no savings, no assets, no reserve. For 
such a man a career aS a commission 
salesman of life insurance is not in the 
books; at least not in our agency. Fi- 
nancing is temporary. Basically, this is 
a commission business and there will be 
peaks and valleys. The prospective agent 
must have some reserve that he can fall 
back on and he must not be on the hook 
for a lot of instalment notes and fixed 
obligations that will choke him out as 
soon as he meets some of the obstacles 
that he will confront as a commission 
salesman. 

Rule No. 2. We are attempting to run 
a life insurance agency and to develop 
career life underwriters who can pro- 
duce a sufficient quantity of business 
that will enable them to earn a good 
living. The business of life insurance 
demands the very best of a man. If it 
develops that our prospective agent has 
lived a turbulent life, if he has a back- 
ground of trials and tribulations, i.e., 
not being able to get along with past 
employers, marital difficulties, a pattern 
of maladjustment, then we are not in- 
terested. We cannot remold a man’s 
character. 


Must Like People 

Rule No. 3. We must find out if the 
prospective agent likes people. If he 
doesn’t—and many men don’t—then re- 
gardless of how fine he looks, how 
wonderful he scores on our aptitude test, 
we do not hire him. Our prospective 
agent must have a genuine liking for 
people. He must like to talk and as- 
sociate with them. He must have the 
right mental attitude about his fel!ow 
man. This fact can be determined by 
talking at length and probing his back- 
ground, his past associates, his hobbies, 
his mutual friends. 

If our man qualifies by passing these 
three tests and guide posts, then at least 
we are ready to go further. Failure of 
any one of these three points is auto- 
matic elimination. 


Selecting the Prospective Agent 
We prefer a man who is a native of 
the community in which he is going to 
work. We like our new agent to be 
able to walk down the street and bump 
into men he went to Sunday School 
with as a small boy—played baseball 
with in grammar school and double dated 
with while in high school and college. 
We have hired and probably will hire 
in the future, men who don’t quite fit 
this picture but based on our experi- 
ence the man with “roots” in the com- 
munity is the best bet for us. 
(Continued on Page 142) 
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RALPH K. LINDOP 


Consultant to Accident & Health 
and Life Insurance Companies 


CT 


Specializing in placing Life Insurance Companies in the 
Accident & Health business; policy creation; teaching 
present sales force to integrate Accident and Health and 
Life Insurance sales; growth of sales force. Not only 


advisor but teacher to your entire sales organization. 


CTR 


occu of accomplishment, fee, lime annlalt, 
by personal conference. Address me at: 


155 EAST 44th STREET 


New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 7-7255 
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COMPANIES REHABILITATE BLIGHTED URBAN AREAS 





Insurance Premiums At Work 


In Pittsburgh's Gateway Center 


By JoHN H. Mutter 
Senior Vice President, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


It has been said that the city of Pitts- 
burgh owes its beginning to geography 
and its growth to geology. It might now 
be added that Pittsburgh owes the re- 
development of its downtown district to 
the life insurance industry. But to ap- 
preciate the signficance of this rede- 
velopment : is important to recall Pitts- 
burgh’s early development and the situa- 
tion that faced the city immediately 
after World War IL. 

It was 202 years ago that Pittsburgh 
began as a small settlement outside the 
walls of Fort Pitt at the Point, where the 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers join 
to form the Ohio. The triangle formed 
by these rivers was one of the nation’s 


most important battlegrounds. The 
British had built a fort there four years 
earlier, calling it Fort Prince George; 


but they withdrew when a French army 
showed up in overwhelming numbers. 
The French renamed the _ installation 
Fort Duquesne. Four years later, in 1758, 
a British force of 6,000 under General 
John Forbes overcame the French, built 
a larger fort, which they called Fort Pitt 
and so the city of Pittsburgh was born. 
This site, where the three navigable 
rivers meet, was considered in early days 
as a natural “gateway” through the 
mountains which were a substantial bar- 
rier to western expansion. 


“Smokey City” becomes Vast Industrial 


Center 
This river town had an equally favor- 
able geology. Out of the ground came 


oil, coal and gas for fuel and energy, 
limestone and iron ore for making steel, 
and sand and clay for fashioning glass 
and pottery. With these ingredients 
Pittsburgh soon became a large city, and 
ultimately the center of a vast industrial 
region. 

But growth had its penalties. By 1945, 
Pittsburgh was considered by many to be 
a declining industrial area, destined to a 
poor competitive position because of 





obsolescent plants and the unattractive 
urban enviroment it held for its people. 
It was called “the Smoky City,” and the 
smoke, grime and dirt were accepted 
as the badge of busy mills and factories. 
Its air pollution was a major factor in 
discouraging managerial, engineering and 
scientific talent from accepting positions 
with Pittsburgh’s large corporations. 
Women just did not want to live and 
raise their families under such unpleas- 
ant and unhealthy conditions. 

In the minds of many 
Pittsburgh stood for all 
American industrialism. It 
a textbook illustration of 
scar tissue left by 


Americans, 
the evils of 
Was used as 
the massive 
the industrial expan- 
sion of the nineteenth and _ twentieth 
centuries. Even prominent local leaders 
were pessimistic about their city’s future. 
Several of the large corporations, which 
had long made their headquarters in 
P ittsburgh, had actually taken options on 
properties in other cities; and they were 
laying plans to move away. 

Fortunately, in 1945 certain forward- 
looking business leaders were in posi- 
tions of power and decision. They cre- 
ated the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity ‘Development, which, as top co- 
ordinator of various planning groups, 
tackled the city’s worst enemies, flood 
and smoke. The flood problem was 
solved by the construction of eight dams 
above Pittsburgh in the head waters of 
the Allegheny and Monongahela. These 
dams hold the water back in flood times 
and add it when there is need to sustain 
the heavy river traffic. Air pollution was 
stopped by a smoke ordinance which 
regulates the type of fuel that can be 
burned and requires approval of plans 
for new installations of all fuel-burning 
equipment. 


Replaces Commercial 
lum 


Golden Triangle 


Next came urban renewal, a redevelop- 
ment of the original Pittsburgh, the 


BEFORE the 1950 renewal program for downtown Pittsburgh, its Point where 
the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers join to form the Ohio was an unsightly 
tangle of dilapidated old structures. 


Point, which by now had become a com- 
mercial slum crowded with ancient ware- 
houses, honeycombed streets and criss- 
crossed by railroad tracks. The trans- 
formation of that part of downtown 
Pittsburgh now known as Gateway Cen- 
ter into a vibrant new downtown com- 
munity is the most dramatic phase of 
Pittsburgh’s renaissance. Here was the 
apex 
Pittsburgh—whose 330 


of the golden triangle—downtown 
constitute 


acres 





JOHN H. MULLER 


heart of 
financial 
tri-state 


the economic 
the business, 
center of the 
000,000 people. 

The stage for this first 
commercial redevelopment project was 
set when the Allegheny Conference in- 
terested the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in assuming responsibility for de- 
veloping 36 acres of land at the very 
point into a State Park to commemorate 
the historic events which took place 
there between 1754 and 1758. The Urban 
Redevelopment Authority of Pittsburgh, 
created in 1946 and armed with the right 
of eminent domain in areas declared 
blighted, then turned its attention to the 
twenty-three acre downtown commercial 
and business district just east of the new 
Point State Park. Here was a substan- 
tial area that could be changed into a 
modern business community under spon- 


its urban region, 
and commercial 
area ot some 6,- 


non-federal 


sorship that was courageous and financi- 
ally able. 


Equitable’s Confidence in City’s 
Great Future 


It was Equitable’s interest in the social 
welfare of American citizens and the ex- 
pansion of American economy, as well 
as its great belief in P ittsburgh’s future, 
that made it willing to give consideration 
to a project that was really breath- taking 
in its magnitude. The long and satis- 
factory business relationship between 
Equitable and many of Pittsburgh’s im- 
portant industrial organizations produced 
an aura of confidence in the success of 
this very large undertaking. 

But it was not enough that this project 
had been conceived by forward- looking 
citizens in a responsible community, or 


that this was planned for a place of 
great historic significance. There are 
other cities, some 25 with a population 


of a half million or more, and some 50 
with a population of one quarter million 


or more, which badly need exactly the 
some treatment. As an undertaking by 
a life insurance company it meant in- 


vesting the savings, the future financial 
security, the retirement funds of millions 
of policyholders. As such, the under- 
taking had to be a good investment, one 
that did more than produce much 
needed municipal face lifting. 


Top Pittsburgh Industry Leaders Rent 
In Gateway Center 


All of the elements of success for 
Gateway Center seemed to be present: a 
great thriving industrial city, tremen- 
dous civic interest on the part of the 
city’s most important people and a well 
conceived plan. However, what became 
the deciding factor was the willingness 
of eight of Pittsburgh’s great companies 
—Jones & Laughlin, Joseph Horne, Mel- 
lon National Bank and Trust, National 
Supply, Peoples Natural Gas, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Westinghouse Air Brake, 
and Westinghouse Electric—to rent 
roughly 40% of the office space from 
floor plans of the first three buildings 
at appropriate rental rates. 


Urban Redevelopment Authority and 
Equitable Agreement 


One obstacle to be overcome was de- 
termining whether or not the whole con- 
cept of condemnation of the property 
and transferral to private interests was 
defendable against suit by the original 
owners. There had been many instances 
of the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain by public authorities and subse- 
quent development by private interests 
but there had always been some limita- 


NOW Gateway Center, created with premiums of Equitable Life Assurance Society's 


policyholders at no cost to the taxpayer, and the State 


Park have transformed 


Pittsburgh’s Point into a modern business community with a parklike atmosphere. 
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tion on either profits or rents that could 
be realized from private operation. The 
solution of the problem was found in 
the terms of a contract between the 
Equitable and the Urban Redevelopment 
Authority, who have continuing jurisdic- 
tion over the redevelopment of the prop- 
erty acquired through condemnation. 

This arrangement was unique in that 
the only “quid pro quo” was the condi- 
tion that the property must be developed 
in such a way that approximately 70% 
of it would be retained, through land- 
scaping and open grounds, in a_park- 
like atmosphere for public use. Before 
final commitments were made, this ar- 
rangement was tested in court, going 
finally to the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Number of Office Buildings Grow 


Original development took the form of 
three office buildings opened in 1952 and 
1953, providing 1,000,000 square feet of 
rentable area. Known as One, Two and 
Three Gateway Center, these buildings, 

2 and 24 stories high, were of cruci- 
lie shape and pioneers in the use of 
stainless steel cladding for the exterior 
walls of tall buildings. Even though 
eight tenants had rented 40% of the 
space, additional renting was slow be- 
cause of the large amount of space in- 
volved and because of competition from 
other new buildings such as those of 
United States Steel and Alcoa. As a re- 
sult 1954, which was the first full year 
of operation of the original three build- 
ings, developed a mean occupancy of 
74%. Full occupancy was finally ob- 
tained four years later. 


Early in 1954 land was conveyed to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for 
its 16-story blue-clad State Office Build- 
ing completed in 1957. White marble 
was used to enclose the two-story base 
of the building and one side of the 
vertical elevator shaft. Housing more 
than 50 governmental agencies of the 
Commonw ealth, this new Gateway Build- 
ing is the first branch headquarters to 
be constructed outside Harrisburg. 

In 1955 ground was broken by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Western Penn- 
sylvania for its 12-story Gateway Cen- 
ter Western Headquarters building 
which was occupied in 1958. Its steel 
framework is enclosed by a facade of 








John H. Muller 


John H. Muller, senior vice president, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
graduated from Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1921 with the degree of 
Mechanical Engineer and in 1959 was 


honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Engineering, His early business career 
was in engineering construction and 
sales with Walter Kidde Constructors in 
New York City and later in real estate 


activities with Irving Trust Co., New 
York City. 
Mr. Muller joined Equitable in 1937 


having become interested in real estate 
nianagement and financing. He directed 
the liquidation of a vast number of fore- 
closed properties and as economic con- 
ditions improved initiated a program of 
large scale housing construction. Later, 
through the medium of Equitable’s As- 
sured Home Ownership Plan he directed 
the placing of nearly 200,000 residential 
mortgages cancellable upon the death 
of the home owner, thereby rendering 
valuable service to the development of 
sound home ownership in America. 
Equitable is the country’s largest lender 


To meet the parking demand created 
by these new buildings, Equitable in 1957 
commenced construction of a 3-level un- 
derground garage with space for 750 
cars. It presented a serious engineering 
and construction challenge because its 
lowest concrete slab is practically in 
water and must be about five feet thick 
to os the weight necessary to keep 
the boat-like structure from floating up 
out of the ground when the water table 
rises. Automatic flooding of the lowest 
level is provided to add the weight 
should the ground water rise to a level 
beyond which the weight of even this 
heavy slab would be insufficient to hold 
it down. Each level of about 100,000 
square feet has a scissor type floor 
slop'sg at a grade of about 2% thus 
eliminating extensive ramps and permit- 
ting more efficient utilization of space. 

4 Gateway Center Building 

In 1958, with the original three build- 
ings fully rented, a decision was reached 
to erect an additional office building 
known as 4 Gateway Center, 22 stories 
high and sheathed in stainless steel and 
glass. It is rectangular in shape and has 
its elevators along with other utilities 
in an outside core, so that the entire 
space of each floor can provide an un- 
broken office area. Sealed windows are 
cleaned by means of a special exterior 
scaffold suspended from a rubber-tired 
carriage on the roof. With 415,000 square 
feet of rentable space, it is approximately 
20% larger than the original three build- 
ings. Just completed, it has among its 
first tenants Crucible Steel Company, 
Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove and the 
Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad, with 
about 60% of its space rented when the 
building was opened in July. 

Center’s Park-like Appearance 

Its park-like appearance is one of 
Gateway Center’s most impressive at- 
tributes. The wide open spaces covering 
approximately 70% of the land are de- 
voted to beautiful lawns, stately pin oak, 
gum and other trees and colorful flower 
beds. ‘In the center of the original 
three buildings is the impressive bronze 
and gr ranite “Fountain of the Three 
Rivers” with the American and Equitable 
flags proudly floating above. In the 
spring this fountain is converted into 
“The largest Easter basket in the world,” 
and at Christmas it serves as a pedestal 








of individual and personalized residen- 
tial loans. 


(Mr. Muller has for some years di- 
rected the continuing work of planning 
and constructing Equitable’s Gateway 
Center in Pittsburgh. His real estate 
responsibilities include Equitable’s new 
home office building now under con- 
struction in New York City, the largest 
building ever erected to house one single 
business enterprise. He is an authority 
in the field of real estate planning, fi- 
nancing, construction and management 
and is a member of mz any committees 
and boards of directors in these related 
fields. 

Mr. Muller is vice chairman of the 
board of trustees of Stevens Institute of 
Technology and chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. Some posts held: Presi- 
dent of Avenue of the Americas Asso- 
ciation; director of Lafayette National 
3ank and New York Building Congress; 
member of New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and New York Real Estate 
Board. His club affiliations include Uni- 
versity Club of New York City, Rock 
Spring Club, West Orange, N. J., Spring 
Lake Golf Club and Bath and Tenn‘s 
Ciub, Spring Lake, N. J. 
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two-tone gray aluminum panels. 

In 1956 Hilton Hotels Corporation 
agreed to build a 22-story 800-room 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, with complete 
banquet, dining and meeting room fa- 
cilities on land leased from the Equitable. 
The exterior is a wall of golden alumi- 
num with picture-frame windows. The 
ball room is one of the largest in the 
world, accommodating 2,000 persons for 
luncheons and banquets and 2,500 for 
meetings. The hotel, financed by Equi- 
table, was opened last fall. 


for a tall brilliantly illuminated Christ- 
mas tree. During the summer months 
the fountain area is the locale for lunch- 
hour music concerts. 

Equitable Plaza, a two-acre park built 
on the roof of the Underground Garage. 
dedicated last year, is fast becoming 
the focal point of Gateway Center. There 
are two spray pools and 90 trees of var- 
ious types, plus hundreds of shrubs and 
thousands of flowers. Pink, blue and 
white wisteria climb three trellis-like 

(Continued on Page 45) 


New York Life Landscaped Apartments 
Displace Rundown Chicago Area 


One of the most dramatic transforma- 
tions in the United States of a blighted 
urban area began nearly a decade ago 
when New York Life Insurance Co. ac- 
quired from the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission a 100-acre recently 
razed lakeside site. 

Known as the “Near South Side,” this 
part of the city is only 15 minutes from 
the Loop (downtown business district) 
and was historically, in the ’90s the 
fabulous Gold Coast. Both J. Ogden 
Armour, famed packer, and George M. 
Pullman, manufacturer of sleeping cars, 
lived in the neighborhood. 


the Near South Side—the Michael Reese 
Hospital and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology—at the same time carried 
out redevelopment and expansion plans 
of their own in the neighborhood. These 
programs have invited other redevelop- 
ment projects, with the result that the 
entire neighborhood has been lifted into 
a new kind of urban expression as mod- 
ern in concept as any in the country. 


The New York Life Lake Meadows 
community was designed by the archi- 
tectural firm of Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill. Several major considerations 
dictated their final design. First, the 





View of four of the 10 multi-story apartment buildings and grounds of Lake 
Meadows, Chicago, built and operated by New York Life on a former 100-acre 
slum area. Lake Michigan, not shown in the picture, is nearby at the right. 


By 1940, however, it had become the 
largest and perhaps the worst city slum 
area in the nation—a complex of poverty, 
misery, over-popu'ation, vice and inevi- 
tably, crime. 


In 1950 Lake Meadows Project Began 


Under the Blighted Areas Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1947, the Chicago Land Com- 
mission began to acquire and raze, on a 
wholesale scale, hundreds of individual 
dilapidated, unsanitary and unsafe prop- 
erties, at the same time relocating ten- 
ants in new public housing and else- 
where. The Commission invited rede- 
velopment proposals and, in 1950, it en- 
tered into an agreement with New York 
Life on the basis of the latter’s plan for 
a beautifully landscaped modern apart- 
ment community to be called Lake 
Meadows. 


This year the final touches were com- 
pleted on this community which consists 
of five 12-story, four 2l-story, and one 
13-story buildings, containing more than 
2,000 apartments ranging in size from 
“efficiency” to 6% rooms. All of the 
buildings are modern in style with verti- 
cal rows of balconies and are widely 
separated by spacious lawns, walkways, 
and off-street parking areas. In addi- 
tion, the community has a 30-store shop- 
ping center, community rooms, a nur- 
sery, a medical center, tennis and skating 
facilities and a unique social and cul- 
tural center for use by the residents. 


What had formerly been an exces- 
sive amount of streets and alleys, some 
of which had become dangerous auto 
speedways, is now a landscaped, park- 
like area of a limited number of internal 
streets, many of which are dead-ended 
for protection, ample paved parking 
areas, p'easant walks, and—above all—a 
commanding view of Lake Michigan. 


Neighborhood Beautifully Transformed 
Fortunately, two longtime residents of 


company wanted the design to “pull in” 
the desirable proximity of the lake shore 
and its park. The buildings and services 
were to be outstanding and of a quality 
that would attract middle income fam- 
ilies. And it was important that the 
density of population be kept low. 


All Objectives Achieved 


New York Life feels that it has 
achieved these objectives at Lake Mead- 
ews. The community has consistently 
maintained full rentals. Its relations 
with residents have been excellent. Not 
only the residents, but also nearby 
neighbors have utilized the convenience 
of the large shopping center with its 
1,200-car parking area. The emphasis 
upon safety of street layout and pro- 
vision of lawns and trees have been 
particularly appreciated by the mothers. 

The aim to provide a place “to live 
in a park by the lake,” has been achieved 
and, with it, new human values in living 
have been given concrete expression. 

Both the false affluence of the old 
Gold Coast of the ’90s and the misery of 
its slum replacement have been elimi- 
nated from these 100 acres and their 
environs. In cooperation with the local 
government, specially empowered to in- 
itiate the land acquisition and _ clear- 
ance, New York Life completed the re- 
development as a long term investment 
of its policyowner funds. In doing so, 
it at the same time performed a public 
service to the people of Chicago. 


Manhattan House, N. Y. C., Replaced 
Old Car Barns 


On a much lesser scale, the company 
in its construction of the bi!ock-long 
Manhattan House apartment residence 
in New York City similarly was able to 
stimulate renewal of an area which, if 
not blighted, was on the decline in terms 
of urban living. Here, between Second 
and Third Avenues and 65th and 66th 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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John Hancock’s Huge Washington and Boston 


Redevelopments Bring Wide Public Benefits 


An outstanding example of life insur- 
ance funds at work for civic betterment 
are current investments of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., which 
have made possible the start of two of 
the nation’s foremost urban redevelop- 
ment programs. 

Washington, D. C.’s 600-acre South- 
west Redevelopment, the largest urban 
renewal program ever launched got its 
feet off the ground late in 1957, when the 
John Hancock agreed to invest $5.8 mil- 
lion in the form of a long-term mortgage 
loan to developers, James B. Scheuer 
and Roger L. Stevens of New York. 

Early in 1960, 


Boston's long-delayed 
West-End Redevelopment gained the 
impetus necessary to get under way 
from a $94 million John Hancock loan 


to Charles River Park, Inc., developer. 


Washington Redevelopment 


The Washington loan was negotiated 
by George A. Garrett, president of the 
Federal City Council, working with 
James W. Rouse, Inc., one of the Han- 
cock’s mortgage correspondents in the 
. District of Columbia area. Mr. Garrett 
has been named by President Eisen- 
hower as his personal expeditor for the 
development which had been meeting 
with serious roadblocks and official dif- 
ferences over a long period of time. 

Hancock financing promulgated the 
start of construction on the first “pilot” 
unit of the huge redevelopment—a 402- 
unit elevator apartment building, com- 
pleted in 1959 and now more than 80% 
occupied, as well as 80 single family 
row houses now under construction. The 
buildings will occupy several acres ct 
the part of the Southwest Redevelop- 
ment designated as Area B. 


Because of its size and location, the 
Southwest Redevelopment has _ been 
singled out for more public attention 
than any other slum clearance program 
in the nation, and is expected to trigger 
comparable slum-riddance programs in 
other metropolitan areas. 

Nearly 300 acres of the 600-acre tract 
are being set aside for streets and ex- 
pressways. The remaining land is desig- 
nated for Federal office buildings, parks, 
schools, churches, community buildings, 
residential and commercial structures. 
Tirese are gradually taking the place of 
one of the most overcrowded, crime-in- 
fested slums in the Capitol. 

As construction of Area B began, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower sent his good wishes 
and praise for the project in a message 
which said, “Through the provision of 
this new housing and other urban re- 
newal plans, the Nation’s Capitol can 
lead the way to restoring hope and 
strength to areas of like deterioration 
in the great cities of our land. This is a 
fine example of what can be accom- 
plished through concerted action of pri- 
vate effort, together with Federal, State 
and local governments.” 


Commenting on the John Hancock 
loan, the Washington Daily News edi- 
torialized that if private capital had not 
been available, the developers could have 
negotiated a loan from the Federal Gov- 
ernment under existing conditions, but 
this would have been an admission that 
private enterprise was generally reluc- 
tant to take on the financing of urban 
renewal projects. “The effect of such 
news on slum clearance programs 
throughout the nation might have been 
disastrous.” 

Redevelopment Project for Boston 

John 


Hancock’s participation in 


Boston’s West End Redevelopment, to 
be known as Charles River Park, was 
announced by President Byron K. EIl- 
liott at a press conference in the office 
of Boston’s Mayor John F. Collins on 
January 22. 

The announcement paved the way for 
the launching of excavation and con- 
struction of the initial “complex” of the 
$55 million project, and was hailed in 
the press as a “trail-blazing spark to- 





housing from four hundred to five hun- 
dred families. Each of these will include 
a three-story town house, a 16-story and 
a 2l-story apartment building. The John 
Hancock is financing the first of these 
neighborhoods to be constructed. 

The redevelopment, which will extend 
over 45-acres of former slum area, had 
been on the drawing board for a number 
of years, but the project as a whole had 
met with considerable misunderstanding 


ARCHITECT’S RENDERING of eight-story 402 unit apartment building and 
modern row houses, the first units of Washington, D. C.’s giant Southwest Re- 


development. 


ward the revitalization of the City of 
Boston.” 

Overlooking the lower Charles River 
Basin, the Park will be divided into 
five neighborhoods, or complexes, each 


The buildings are being financed by the John Hancock. 


in civic and political circles. Private fi- 
nancing of the first complex provided the 
go-ahead signal for the start of con- 
struction. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies were held 


Insurance Companies In 
Land Improvement Corporation 


By Lerrert Hoiz 
Former N. Y. State Superintendent of Insurance 


The real estate development programs 
of insurance companies demon- 
strated constructive foresight in the 
creation of income producing properties 
in blighted areas. Such projects restore 
sound values to the tax rolls of munici- 
palities while they provide much needed 
housing facilities. We might say that, 
even before the advent of government 
sponsored urban renew al, insurance com- 
panies pioneered in this field with the 
erection of large-scale housing develop- 
ments and the issuance of improvement 
loans to smaller units, 

The most recent evidence of their 
public service contribution to municipal 
land improvement is their enthusiastic 
participation in the Mortgage Facilities 
Corporation. When the Corporation was 
created by legislative enactment in 1956, 
insurance companies were among the 
first to join this “pooled risk” experi- 
ment, whereby properties in deteriorated 
areas may receive rehabilitation mort- 
gage loans with the obligation of each 
member of the Corporation limited pro 


have 


rata according to its financial participa- 
tion, 


Mortgage Facilities Corp. 

More than 50% of the membership 
of the Mortgage Facilities Corporation is 
composed of insurance companies—each 
limited in liability to 2% of its capital 
or $250,000, whichever is less. As a result 
of their cooperation and active partici- 
pation in the supervision of loans, it has 
been possible to rehabilitate properties 
without loss to the Corporation. 

Each item of rehabilitated property 
serves as an inspiration in a “going 
down” neighborhood to other landlords 
and soon the area begins to assume a 
definite air of “going up.” Improvement, 
like blight, is contagious. 

The longtime history of insurance 
companies in the real estate field makes 
them ideal partners in this kind of enter- 
prise. Not only their financial participa- 
tion but their years of rich experience 
have helped to make the New York 
State experiment successful, a success 


which, in fact, has motivated other states 
to plan similar mortgage corporations. 


early in March, with well over a hun- 
dred officials from all levels of gov- 
ernment, plus representatives of the 
city’s business and civic leadership wield- 
ing shovels in the symbolic ceremony. 

Commented the Christian Science 
Monitor, “The fact that construction has 
officially begun, and with financial back- 
ing from one of Boston’s own firms, is 
generally regarded as one of the city’s 
most hopeful signs for the future.” 


Could Set Pattern for Other Projects 


The pioneering spirit displayed by the 
John Hancock in providing private cap- 
ital for the Washington and Boston 
unban renewal programs could well set 
the pattern for other financial institu- 
tions to undertake a share of the financ- 
ing of similar projects across the nation. 
The need for such participation is great. 
This fact was re-emphasized recently 
when the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program announced its intention 
to extend its activities to the urban re- 
newal field. 

Gilbert G. Roessner, a member spokes- 
man and executive vice president of the 
City Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of Elizabeth, N. J., indicated that 
this new activity is completely consistent 
with the program’s purpose of finding 
private lenders to make VA and FHA 
home mortgage loans in rural areas and 
to minority groups, where direct Federal 
loans might otherwise have been made. 

“Financing of new housing to be pro- 
vided through urban renewal programs 
of the Federal Government must be 
undertaken by private lending sources,’ 
he said, “if the Treasury is to be re- 
lieved of this mounting burden—infla- 
tionary by its nature and socialistic by 
its ultimate development.” 


He pointed out that while the Federal 
Government provides most of the money 
to clear out slum areas, it is the func- 
tion of local initiative, planning and pri- 
vate funds to rebuild these areas. Mr. 
Roessner noted that less than 10% of the 
nation’s communities have taken the first 
step in urban renewal programs, and 
only a third of those qualified for Fed- 
eral aid have initiated projects. 


Sees Broad Benefits Resulting 


The John Hancock sees in its partici- 
pation in the Washington and Boston 
urban renewal programs, both of which 
are insured under the FHA, benefits 
which extend beyond those of sound 
investment return. 


Urban decay, without question, can 
have harmful effects on business and in- 
dustry in the local community. One of 
these is a resulting decline in city prop- 
erty values. Another is the expense in- 
volved in adjusting to the fact that de- 
teriorating metropolitan areas cannot 
successfully serve as a principal center 
of distribution to consumers. 

A third is the increased cost that can 
result from increased local taxes as a 
result of such deterioration. The Fed- 
eral Works Agency Public Buildings 
Administration recently estimated that 
while slums and substandard districts 
comprise about 20% of a typical city’s 
residential area, they generate: 35% of 
its fires; 45% of its major crimes; 50% 
of its arrests; 50% of its disease; 55% 
of its juvenile delinquency; 60% of its 
tuberculosis victims. While contributing, 
in general, some 6% of a city’s tax rev- 
enues, they expend 45% of total city 
service costs. 


N. Y. Life Chicago Area 


(Continued from Page 25) 





Streets, the company purchased and 
razed a vast car barn of Civil War vint- 
age which had outlived all usefulness 
and had become an eyesore contribu- 
ting to the decline of the neighborhood. 
The erection of a modern 19-story and 
penthouse apartment residence and the 
company’s acquisition and renovation of 
most of the facing buildings on the north 
side of 66th Street and the east side of 
Second Avenue immediately stimulated 
new residential interest-in the entire 
neighborhood. 
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We Believe... 


* * * *& »* that life insurance exists and serves, and 
is sold because of needs for personal and business pro- 
tection against death * * * * * that life insurance 
cash values have and will play an important role in most 
people’s lives, and have and will represent the most im- 
portant single value in many people’s lives * * * * x 
that a career in life insurance fills a void in the lives of am- 
bitious men who wish to serve others and benefit from their 
own individual efforts * * * * * that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters has justifiably earned the 
support of all men who play a part in the institute of life 


insurance. 


Cy 


Carr R. Purser, General Agent 


The PENN MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


355 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-7600 


Established 1847 Home Office: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nsurance Men Play Prominent Role in 





Philip F. Howerton Was 


Southern Presbytertan Moderator 


Howerton, general agent, 
Mutual Life, Charlotte, 
ee 1958-59 Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Southern Pres- 
In the 100-year history 
of the church in have 
bcen only 11 that 
office. All the others were ministers, and 
cases of a father 
Moderators of 


Philip F. 
Connecticut 
was 


byterian Church. 
America there 


laymen elected to 


his is one of three 
have been 


Assembly. 


and son who 
the General 


Duties of the Moderator 


The Southern Presbyterian Church has 
approximately one mui.ion members and 
the form ot government by the church 
courts in progressive order is Pres- 


byteries, Synods and the General As- 
sembly, The tresbyteries are made up 
of all the churches in the district like 
a county, the Synods like a state, and 
the General Assembiy is an_ over-all 
body that meets once a year. It has in 
one body the distinct features of our 


national form of government—legislative, 
executive and judicial. Duties of the 
Moderator are those of a presiding of- 
ficer. 

Mr. Howerton’s 


interest in the work 


of the Presbyterian Church is a na- 
tural one. His father was a Presby- 
terian minister and was also professor 


of philosophy and Bible at Washington 
and Lee University, serving in 1907-08 
as Moderator of the General Assembly. 
The Moderator presides over the annual 
meeting of the Assembly, usually last- 
ing about a week. He is elected for 
one year. It has become a custom in 
the last few years for the Moderator 
to visit as many churches as possible, 
speaking to men’s organizations, Pres- 
byteries, Synods, individual churches, 
etc. 

During Mr. Howerton’s term as Mod- 
erator he had more than 200 engage- 
ments, including a trip to Sao Paulo, 
3razil for the World Council of Pres- 
byterian churches. He traveled more 
than 100,000 miles. 


President of Trustees Board 


Asked about his interest in church 
work Mr. Howerton said to THe GoLp 
300K : 


“I have been active in my local church, 
the First Presbyterian Church of Char- 


lotte, for many years. I taught an adult 
Bible class, have been an Elder in the 
church since 1939. I had quite an in- 


terest in the 
and the Synod, 
erator of 
on several 


work of the Presbytery 
hi ving served as Mod- 
Mecklenburg Presbytery and 
Synod committees. Ten or 
12 years ago my interests broadened 
to the work of the General Assembly 
when I was appointed a member of the 


Researcl 1 Committee of the General 
Council of our C church, and later a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the 
Mountain Retreat Association, and am 


presently a member of the Board of 
Annuities and Relief of the P resbyterian 
Church, U. S. This is an interesting 
service as it is similar to insurance, has 
a fund of more than $30,000,000, and 
has to do with all the pensions of our 
retired ministers, as well as Group, life 
and hospital coverage. I am a member 


of the 3 — committee on the 
Book of Church Order, and am present- 
ly the toons of board of trustees, 


Presbyterian Foundation.” 


Fabian Bachrach 
PHILIP F. HOWERTON 


Mr. Howerton was educated at Lex- 
ington High School and Washington 
and Lee. He entered life insurance in 
1927 with Penn Mutual Life and in 
1935 was appointed general agent by 
Connecticut Mutual, his territory in- 
cluding all of South Carolina. He is a 
life member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 





Roger Hull Was Chairman 


eligion 





of 


Billy Graham N. Y. City Crusade 


At a time when daily papers of Greater 
New York were running in 1957 columns 
about juvenile delinquency, a deplorable 
lowering of moral standards, major crim- 
inal events and other violations of the 
law, New York City witnessed a mani- 
festation of religious rebirth which great- 


ly uplifted the spiritual life of the 
metropolis. 

What had brought this about was the 
appearance here at Madison Square 
Garden of America’s most noted evan- 
gelist—Billy Graham. When news was 


printed of his decision to visit New York 
and preach here in a series of revival 
meetings over a period of weeks the re- 
action was noticeably skeptical. It had 
been years since an organized revival in 
religion on a mammoth scale had taken 
place here. General belief was that most 
New Yorkers are so blase, so familiar 
with appearance of stars on rostrums, 
that a continuous series of religious re- 
vival meetings might be a success from 
curosity for a short period after which 
interest would dwindle until only a few 
hundred seats in the massive Garden 
were occupied nightly. 
Fill Garden for Weeks 

That this opinion was erroneous was 
speedily demonstrated. The visit was a 
tremendous success. Madison Square 
Garden, which can hold 20,000 people, 


Religious, Civic Roles of Beasley 


Theo P. Beasley, president and 
founder Republic National Life of Dal- 
las, Tex., has a national and international 
prominence in church, YMCA, educa- 
tional and civic affairs. He and Mrs. 
Beasley recently made a journey to 
Geneva, Switzerland, where Mr. Beasley 
attended the World Council of YMCA. 
At the meeting 76 countries were rep- 
resented, 

Here are some highlights of Mr. 
Beasley's activities outside of insurance, 
either current or in the past: 

Three years president of metropolitan 
YMCA board in Dallas, and member of 
executive committee and director. 

Received distinguished service 
in 1955 of Southwest Area 
YMCA. 

Member of National Council of 
YMCA; past chairman, Salvation Army 
board; past chairman Cancer and Heart 
Association Drives. 

He has been chairman and held other 
offices of Dallas Community Chest, in- 
cluding that of treasurer. 


Official of Colleges 


Past chairman of 
Christians and Jews, 
official board of Christian Church. 

Trustee of Texas Christian U niversity 
and on finance committee. Also trustee 
of George W illiams College in Chicago 
and vice chairman. 

President of National 
Church Corporation in 


award 
Board of 


Conferences of 


past chairman of 


City Christian 
Washington, 


THEO. P. BEASLEY 


D. C., (national church of the Disciples 
of Christ America, its physical plant 
being controlled by the Brotherhood 
through National City Christian Church 
Corporation). 

He is also on board of trustees of the 
Religious Heritage of America, Inc., in 

(Continued on Page 48) 








ROGER HULL 


was filled, or largely filled, at every 
meeting, a minimum audience being 16,- 


Of great interest to the insurance pop- 
ulation of the city and nation was the 
fact that the president of one of the 
principal life insurance companies— 
Roger Hull of Mutual Of New York— 
was chairman of the executive committee 
handling the details of the meetings, one 
of the responsibilities being to finance 
the revival. Furthermore, Mr. Hull pre- 
sided at all the meetings, introduced 
Billy Graham to the audience, and called 
for the offertory. Before the meetings 
began the executive committee fixed 
$900,000 as the amount of money it would 
be necessary to raise in paying expenses, 
but later it was decided that Mr. Graham 
should also appear on TV and those ap- 
pearances added additional hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of expenses. As the 
period of the Crusade extended so did 
the expenses. 


Summary of Crusade Facts 


When the meetings terminated and 
vital figures were computed the principal 
items of interest were these: 

From the time Mr. Hull accepted the 
executive leadership of the Crusade un- 
til its affairs were wound up Mr. Hull 
spent part of his time in its behalf over 
a period of one year. 

The Crusade began on May 15, 
and continued for 16 weeks. 

More than two million people heard 
Billy Graham preach from rostrums here 
in addition to millions who saw him on 
TV 


1957 


No record is available as to the exact 
number of thousands whose lives were 
changed as a result of the Crusade. 


Collections received at Madison Square 
Garden, stadium and rallies affiliated 
with Mr. Graham's appearances were 
approximately $3 million. Expenditures 
of all kinds were $2,832,412. Excess of 
receipts. over expenditures represented 
$217,618 which were distributed for 
broadcasts of subsequent crusades and 
for use in further development of evang- 
elistic work. 
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A Dream Being Realized 


= are happy, busy days for the 80 full-time Marksmen headquartered in this 
agency. They are seeing a dream being realized this year and they are proud to be 
playing a leading role. 


We're headed for a $52,000,000 paid-for year, the largest ever in the New Eng- 
land Life! Perhaps we'll achieve the distinction at the year-end of being one of the 
nation's largest life agencies. 


Intensive agency building and constant encouragement of agent man-power 
is behind this record-breaking performance. We reached $36,000,000 paid-for as 
of September 1 with very little minimum deposit business and about 22% in pen- 
sion cases. The greater percentage was in Ordinary Life permanent cash value in- 
surance ... average size premium $33. 


Best of all, our Marksmen are happy. Most of them had no previous life insur- 
ance sales experience before joining this agency. We salute them! 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW poner 
Mili LAF ES oe 


Ve COMPANY THAT POUNDED MUTUAL, LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Phone: ClIrecle 5-2300 
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“ohe Gconomic and Social 





A notable gathering was held last year in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden when thousands of leaders in insurance, banking and industry from 
all parts of the United States, attended a symposium on “The Economic and 


Social Contributions of Life Insurance to the Nation.” 
subject were discussed by authorities in their fields. 


are reproduced in part here. 


All aspects of the 
Several ot these talks 


The symposium, which drew an attendance of 17,000 people, was spon- 


sored by the Institute of Life 


Insurance, 


Life Insurance Association of 


America and American Life Convention to commemorate the 100th anni- 
versary of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States in New 


York. 


ite ae by 


There is no conflict between the sci- 
entist’s quest for new knowledge which 
leads to unpredictable, new ways of life 
and desire for security which insurance 
can provide, said Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 
president of the Rockefeller Institute of 
New York. 


. “The more rapid and radical the 
changes in our ways of life induced by 
science, the greater the need vad social 
stability insured by the wide sharing of 
potential hazards as well as - probable 
benefits of research,” said Dr. Bronk. 
“Our pioneering ancestors had confi- 
dence as they faced an uncertain future 
and the hazards of an unknown country 
Their confidence, courage and will to 
build made that unknown country our 
great nation. The gravest threat to our 
nation’s survival would be the decadent 
loss of our ancestral pioneers’ creative, 
adventurous spirit. One of the greatest 
social contributions of life insurance is, 
I think, encouragement of that spirit. 
Bold adventures in new undertakings 
are fortified by the assurance that the 
risks they take will be shared by many 
others. 

“The greater the powers derived by 
man from science, the greater his power 
to harm himself and others. If these 
powers are to be beneficent rather than 
harmful, they must be wisely adapted 
to human capabilities and limitations. 

“Automobiles carry people swiftly from 
place to place for the performance of 
soctally useful tasks; beyond control of 
the driver, they are instruments of hu- 
man ‘slaughter. Airplanes enable men, 
freed from gravity, to fly better than 
birds; unless fortified by adequate sup- 
plies of oxygen, they take men to their 
death. X-rays are powerful diagnostic 
tools for prevention of disease; unwisely 
used, they are malignant in their effects. 
Atomic radiations release undreamed of 
power for peaceful uses; uncontrolled 
diffusion of their products through the 
atmosphere are grave threats to life. 

“It is probable that such hazards will 
be more numerous in the future of our 
scientific civilization. Equitable Life As- 
surance Society and its sister insurance 
institutions make these dangers more 
tolerable in two important ways. The 
risk is distributed to many. The risk to 
many is reduced by aiding research 
which makes possible the safer use of 
these new instruments of man. 

“Science and technology provide the 
building stones for a better world, but 
the world will be as we choose to make 
it. It will be better, for I believe that 
the Spirit of Edwin Markham stirs the 
hearts of more people than we know. 
‘Why build these cities glorious,’ said 
he, ‘if man unbuilded goes. In vain we 
build the world, unless the builder also 
grows.’ 


wy oe fist 


“Your emphasis on the individual man 
and woman and their children within 
this great Society upon whose strength 
you draw offers hope to all who respect 
our great heritage—our great heritage 
on which we can build a nation better 
than man ever dreamed.” 





DR. J. S. BONNELL 


A Clargman’s View 
Of Lh, Sasmrancs 


“It is doubtful if any other form of 
business enterprise in our entire econ- 
omy is more surely grounded on moral 
and spiritual principles or offers larger 
scope for their practice than does the 
noble institute of life insurance,” said 
the Rev. Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, 
minister of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York. “It is con- 
cerned with man’s first and highest obli- 
gation to human society—his duty to his 
own household. 

“It not only impresses on him this 
obligation but it provides him with the 
means of fulfilling it. From earliest 
times society made it an offense for a 
man during his lifetime to abandon his 
family. But life insurance while reaffrm- 
ing this duty advances it still higher by 
declaring that it is equally culpable for 
a man to abandon his family after death. 
It looks beyond the present and affirms 
that the chief contribution that a hus- 
band and father can make to those he 
leaves behind him, in addition to that 
of a worthy example, is to provide for 
their economic and social needs. Life in- 
surance makes it possible for him to 
shield his dear ones from the hazards 
of homelessness, hunger, nakedness, and 
the even more grievous manifestation of 
penury’s chilling touch. No other meth- 
od of saving known to economists today 
can assure in such abundant measure the 
protection of his family from the evils 
of degrading poverty. 

“I believe that insurance underwriters 
have not begun to emphasize as they 
should the altruistic element that is pres- 
ent in most forms of life insurance. An 
altruistic action is one that has the good 
of others as its object. This requirement 
is fulfilled to a high degree when a 
parent denies himself of comforts and 
luxuries that his dear ones may be ade- 
quately provided for in the event of his 
death. Here we see the principles of 
‘other regarding’ triumphing over self- 
regard. When millions of persons in a 


nation manifest a similar willingness to 
sacrifice and plan for the welfare of 
others, this cannot fail to have an ele- 
vating influence on the moral tone of 
the whole population. Holders of life 
insurance policies are in a real sense 
part of an immense brotherhood moti- 
vi ited by altruistic impulse, 

“Altruism is not to be confused with 


Viewpoint Of 


How an economist looks at the con- 
tributions of life insurance to the econ- 
omy was discussed by Dr. Neil H. 
Jacoby, noted economist. 

“The life insurance industry,” said 
Dr. Jacoby, “has fostered the growth of 
the United States economy by stimu- 
lating savings, especially among millions 
of Americans of modest means and by 
mobilizing savings for investment in 
productive assets, homes and community 
facilities. j 

“Today many types of institutions 
compete for the savings of people. Yet 
life insurance companies continue to be 
an important agency of savings, and the 
only savings institutions of national 
scope. Currently Americans are paying 
almost 4% of their collective incomes 
after taxes for life insurance, yielding 
the industry $11.5 billion of premium 
income. Because the public draws bene- 
fits of about $6.5 billion, the net flow 
of investment funds to the industry is 
almost $5 billion. 

“The life insurance industry now in- 
vests about one of every eight dollars 
of the annual long-term investment made 
in the United States economy. It ac- 
counts for about one of every three dol- 
lars of the capital funds supplied by all 
savings institutions. 

“These bare statistics—impressive in 


Contributions of 


DR. DETLEV W. BRONK 


‘enlightened self-interest’ which too 
many have taken as a guiding principle 
of life. That would be to say I intend 
to serve my own interests through being 
kind or in serving others. The implica- 
tion of that is that the service to others 
will cease if we feel that in any degree 
it does not contribute to our self-interest. 
Again I say that the altruistic act is 
consciously directed toward the service 
of others. Anything less than this will 
defeat its own purpose and will not lead 
to inner satisfaction or peace. 

“It is my conviction that the majority 
of those engaged in the business of life 
insurance have as their end motive the 
well-being of their clients and the gen- 
eral good of their country. Indeed I 
believe that there is more conscious dedi- 
cation to high moral and spiritual ends 
in life insurance than in any other phase 
of business life in the nation.” 


a * — omist 


their size—fail to convey the tangible 
effects of life insurance investment upon 
our everyday lives. Every one of us 
has almost daily physical contact with 
the assets financed by life insurance. 
Since the end of World War II the life 
insurance companies have made #2 bil- 
lion of home mortgage loans, helping 
perhaps 4.25 million families to acquire 
their own homes. We have seen life 





insurance investment dollars at work 
across the continent—building housing 
projects, shopping centers, airports, 


mines, factories, power plants, airplanes, 
trucks, rail cars and pipelines. 


Adjust to Changed Conditions 


“The life insurance industry has re- 
sponded to the new investment oppor- 
tunities created by the increasing urban- 
ization and industrialization of society, 
the rise of personal income, the spread 
of home ownership, and the huge growth 
of government. Over the past half 
century they have made striking changes 
in their investment portfolios. Fifty 
years ago some 34% of life insurance 
assets were railroad bonds, nearly 10% 
were farm mortgages, while holdings 


of government bonds were negligible. 
Today, public utility and industrial bonds 
far outweigh railroad bonds, home mort- 
gages are many times farm mortgages, 
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Life Insurance “Go “Che Nation 





NEIL H. JACOBY 


and government bonds form 9% of total 
assets. 

“We may conclude that life insurance 
industry has been a major promoter of 
the economic growth of the United 
States. Had this great network of in- 
stitutions not existed, the supply of 
savings would have been restricted, in- 
vestment would have been curtailed, and 
the nation’s progress would have been 
stunted. 

“Let us now inquire how life insurance 
companies have served the goal of eco- 
nomic freedom. They have done so, I 
suggest, by providing a foundation for 
enterprise and initiative by millions of 
persons, by expanding and _ stabilizing 
markets, and by promoting wider direct 
ownership of shares of common stock 
in American businesses. 

“Our life insurance companies are 
themselves private enterprises, perform- 
ing functions that in most nations are 
performed in larger measure by gov- 
ernment. Despite the growth of ‘social 
security’ in the United States during the 
past generation, the provision of per- 
sonal and family financial security re- 
mains the primary responsibility of pri- 
vate citizens and private institutions. 
Each American has wide freedom to 
choose the amount and the forms of his 
savings and investments. He is free to 
choose from among arrangements of- 
fered by many institutions competing 
for his patronage. This system is con- 
sistent with a _ free society. It 
calls upon each of us to acquire the 
knowledge, to make the decisions, and 
to take the responsibilities of free men 
and women. Life insurance companies 
have been an effective part of this free 
system. 


Future Outlook for Insurance 


“What of the future? Will life in- 
surance continue its spectacular growth 
in the next century? Assuming that our 
civilization is not destroyed in a third 
world war, all one can say with assur- 
ance is that the pace of scientific and 
technological change will rise, and that 
the United States economy will grow 
greatly and change rapidly during the 
next century. A paramount problem of 
our country will be to increase savings 
sufficiently to meet the great prospec- 
tive demands for investment funds. 

“Every industry will be obliged to 
adapt its operations to changes in its 
environment. Like other industries, life 

(Continued on Page 32) 


MRS. IVY BAKER PRIEST 





FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 
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It would be difficult to over-emphasize 
the role that life insurance has played 
in building the great industries of this 
country, in the opinion of Frederick R. 
Kappel, president of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. He cited trans- 
portation, power and light, fuels and fac- 
tories among industries that have bene- 
fited from the investment of billions of 
dollars of life insurance reserve funds. 

“These do'lars have given dynamic 
strength to our economy in peace and in 
war. Likewise, and especially in time of 
war, life insurance investment in gov- 
ernment securities has been of great im- 
portance,” said Mr. Kappel. “There are 
quite a few other aspects of the life 
companies’ work that seem important 
to me as a businessman. 

“For instance, thrift is not a habit 
that comes easily to most people—or to 
their governments for that matter. 
Thrift needs to be promoted. And we 
can hardly forget that Americans are 
continuously being urged to spend their 
money here and now. An ever-increasing 
number of products and services tempt 
us to keep putting our hands in our 
pockets. I am not against this by any 
means. At the same time, I am glad 
we have one industry which employs all 
the arts of salesmanship to persuade 
people to save some of their money. 


How Insurance Has Pioneered 


“Again, a lot of our cities have bad 
slums, and slums are a menace. I don’t 
suppose any of us believes that life in- 
surance investment can be more than a 
partial help in meeting this problem. 
Nevertheless, life companies have played 
an important role in focusing attention 
on it. They have undertaken sound 
pioneering projects and more than one 
city is already the better for what they 
have done. This applies to the rebuilding 
of run-down business areas as well as 
to tenement districts and other blighted 
neighborhoods. Pittsburgh’s Golden Tri- 
angle is a good example. 

“Life insurance people have also pio- 
neered in various aspects of business and 


financial management. They have made 
important contributions to modern in- 
vestment thinking and techniques—in 
the ‘evaluation and selection of invest- 
ments, and in methods of ‘financing. 
They have led the way in developing 
sound, efficient procedures for the han- 
dling of mortgage matters—for the in- 
vestigation and appraisal of properties— 
and for their management and servicing. 
The life insurance industry has also been 
out in front of most other private in- 
dustries, I believe, in streamlining office 
operations, and in exploring and increas- 
ing the use of computers and other mod- 
ern ‘business machines. 

“So there is a fairly wide area of man- 
agement practice to which life insurance 
has made major contributions. Industry 
in general draws considerable benefit 
from this pioneering and I think it de- 
serves acknowledgment. 

“Another achievement of the life com- 
panies, in my judgment, has been in 
promoting good health. I don’t know 
just ‘how this can be measured. I don’t 
suppose it can be. I feel sure however 
that all these millions and millions of 
physical examinations have been a 
powerful influence for good. Also, the 
contributions made to coronary and 
cancer research, and to the campaigns 
against diphtheria, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases; the companies’ own wide- 
spread health education programs: the 
pressure they have exerted on industry 
to improve occupational practices af- 
fecting the health of employes. All these 
efforts. singly and together, have heen 
beneficial to millions of people. 

“Along this same line, I am glad that 
in recent years the life companies have 
been pioneering in the field of maior 
medical insurance. As we all know, this 
presents many problems and they are 
not all solved vet. But the companies 
have made some very important steps 
forward, and I feel sure there is a wide 
field for future usefulness. 

“There is one aspect of life insur- 
ance that I wish could be given a more 
lively understanding among people who 


Rev. Dr. John S. Bonnell 


Dr. Bonnell is a Canadian, was edu- 
cated in universities there, served in the 
Canadian Army, was twice wounded, 
and served in several Presbyterian 
churches in Canada until 1935 when he 
was called to the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. 


For the past twenty years Dr. Bonnell 
has been active in religious radio pro- 
grams. He is the author of a number 
of books, is a frequent speaker before 
general audiences and a contributor to 
publications. 


Dr. Detlev W. Bronk 

Dr, Detley W. Bronk, distinguished 
physiologist and biophysicist, was presi- 
dent of John Hopkins University before 
becoming president of the Rockefeller 
Institute. He also heads the National 
Academy of Sciences. He is a member 
of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee and the National Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Council. He was for 
twenty years director of the Johnson 
Research Foundation for Medical Phys- 
ics, University of Pennsylvania. 

Native of New York City, Dr. Bronk 
first went to Swarthmore for his under- 
graduate work, then took graduate de- 
grees from University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Michigan and Swarthmore. 
He was on the faculty of each of these 
colleges, was professor of physiology at 
Cornell Medical College, lecturer at the 
Philadelphia College of Physicians, at 
New York University and Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Dr. Neil H. Jacoby 


Dr. Jacoby graduated from University 
of Saskatchewan then received a Ph.D. 
from University of Chicago. Ten years 
later he went with University of Cali- 
fornia as professor and dean. 

Dr. Jacoby has served on the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers and 
has been a member of government mis- 
sions to India and the United Nations. 
He has written many books on taxation 


and finance including “Can Prosperity 
Be Sustained ?” 





Frederick R. Kappel 


Frederick R. Kappel has spent his 
entire working career with the Bell Sys- 
tem. He began with Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. as a groundman in 1924 
after graduating as an engineer from 
the University of Minnesota. 

‘He became vice president of North- 
western Bell in 1942. It was in 1949 
that Mr. Kappel joined the parent com- 
pany, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. and he became its president 
seven years later. 





Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest 

A native of Utah, Mrs. Priest has been 
active in the political and public affairs 
of that state since the early 1930’s when 
she ‘became president of the Utah State 
Young Republicans. She worked with 
various state, regional and _ national 
groups and in 1952 headed the Women’s 
Division of the Republican National 
Committee. ‘ 
; She was also active in social and wel- 
fare legislation in Utah, sponsoring the 
first minimum wage for working women 
in that state. She has been Treasurer 
of the United States since 1953. 





hold individual life policies. Actually, 
every such policyholder has a personal 
stake in business and in the success of 
our whole enterprise system. A good 
big part of every premium he pays gets 
invested in this or that company, in this 
or that industry. And later on, the bene- 
fits that he or his beneficiaries receive 
are paid out of the fruits of enterprise. 
Yet I doubt that the average person who 
carries life insurance has a very strong 
or acute sense of just what it is that 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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As A Public 


Official Sees 


Life Insurance 


Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, approached the subject of 
life insurance from the standpoint of 
the public official. 

“Life insurance companies perform a 
function essential to our national growth 
by combining and channeling people’s 
savings to serve active investment needs,” 
said Mrs. Priest. “Savings do not auto- 
matically go into productive investment. 
They require an intermediary that is 
skilled in putting savings effective] y to 
work. By facilitating the conversion of 
savings into productive investment areas, 
the insurance companies do much to help 
maintain production, employment and 
economic growth. 
companies thrift 


“Insurance promote 


and saving by constantly seeking out 
ways of educating people to the need 
of providing for the future. We've 


heard some stirring examples this morn- 
ing of that foresight in providing for the 
future—presenting the many advantages 
of thrift, and developing attractive and 
convenient plans for saving and financial 
protection. 

“Since the life imsurance industry 
grows with the nation, and prospers as 
the nation prospers—since it is essen- 
tially an industry that looks far into the 
future—it is deeply concerned with any 
influences that would interfere with 
maximum growth and sustained pros- 


perity. Foremost among these influences 
.is any threat to the stability of the 
dollar. 


“Secretary of the Treasury Anderson 
has said: ‘Within the next 25 years we 
will virtually double the producing ca- 
pacity of America.’ 

“One important ingredient 
bring this outlook to 


real danger of proving inadequate. This 
is the large volume of investment funds 
that will be required to build the new 
plants and equipment and provide the 
new jobs that will be needed if our econ- 
omy is to keep fully in step with our 
growing population and improved tech- 
nology. 
Savings Built America 

“The question must inevitably be 
raised: From what source are we going 
to accumulate the necessary capital for a 
doubling of output over a twenty-five 
year period? 

“The answer is clear. The necessary 
capital can safely come from just one 
place: savings—the excess of what people 
earn over what they spend. There is no 
other acceptable source. 

“Yet it is a regrettable fact that some 
few people today are advocating policies 
that strike at the very heart of the sav- 
ings process. 

“Savings built this country. They came 
first from Europe when our nation was 
new and had very limited financial re- 
sources of its own. Then capital began 
to be accumulated from industry and 
trade along the Eastern seaboard—and 
these funds before long became the basis 
of America’s industrial expansion. 

“Now, almost every American 
is a source of savings and 
funds. According to a recent survey 
made by the Federal Reserve Board, 
covering liquid assets only, three-fourths 
of the spending units covered in the 
survey had some savings in liquid form 
and a surprizing 20% has liquid assets 
of $2,000 or more. 

“Savings habits are indeed ingrained 


family 
investment 


needed to in the American economy. We must 
realization is in recognize, however, that the savings 
ER aa a 











process is not an automatic feature of 
our type of private enterprise system. 
The decision to put aside funds for 
future use can only take place in a cli- 
mate of confidence—confidence in the 
value of the dollar and confidence in the 
capacity of our economy for sound and 
sustained growth. 

“History has taught that inflation 
creates an urge to spend, not to save. 
Evidence appeared during the past year 
that savers were (becoming seriously 
disturbed over the prospect of further 
inflation. This was particularly observ- 
able in the shift of demand away from 
bonds into stocks. Although personal in- 
comes this year are well above those of 
last year, net financial savings of indi- 
viduals in the first quarter were no 
greater than in the recessionary first 
quarter of 1958. 

“The life insurance industry, the Gov- 
ernment and all others concerned with 
the future of America have a common in- 
terest in halting this impairment of con- 
fidence in the nation’s currency.” 





View of Economist—Jacoby 


(Continued from Page 31) 


insurance will confront its share of 
problems. They will include the rising 
burden of taxation, the possible exten- 
sion of public regulation, the growth of 
social security, new methods of market- 
ing of insurance and vigorous rivalry 
with other institutions of savings and in- 
vestment. 

“One exciting current issue is whether 
life insurance companies should buy com- 
mon stocks and offer the public con- 
tracts whose benefits vary with the re- 
turns upon these investments. I believe 
that each life insurance company should 
be allowed to decide this matter for 
itself. An economist may, however, offer 
some general observations. 

First, 


in a dynamic economy there is 
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a presumption in favor of giving insur- 
ance enterprises wide latitude to adapt 
their services, because increased inter- 
institutional competition benefits the 
public. Secondly, as our society becomes 
richer it is possible that investments in 
equity form may become relatively more 
important in the private sector of the 
economy. If so, there is merit in permit- 
ting life insurance companies to expand 
their ‘line of products.’ Finally, if a life 
insurance company does offer the pub- 
lic contracts carrying variable benefits, 
it should not present such contracts as 

a ‘hedge against inflation’ but as a means 
of participating in the growth of the 
United States economy. The sale of 
variable annuities is not without pit- 
falls. There is a good chance that per- 
sistent inflation will be avoided; and a 
variable-benefit insurance policy may not 
protect the purchasing power of the 
policyholder in any event. 

“You and I are justified in having 
confidence in the future of the Ameri- 
can life insurance. There is every reason 
to believe that its leaders will continue 
to display the foresight and flexibility 
they have shown in the past. For my 
part, I have no doubt that in the next 
century life insurance will foster pro- 
gress, undergird our freedoms, and el- 
evate our sense of responsibility for a 
sound dollar.” 





View of Industrialist—Kappel 
(Continued from Page 31) 


makes his policy possible and enables 
him to put his faith in it. 

“As I understand it, 124 million Amer- 
icans hold life policies. The more we 
can ‘bring home to them that the 
strength of their policies and_ the 
strength of private enterprise are two 
sides of the same thing, the better they 
will understand the need for a political 
climate that fosters and encourages en- 
terprise, and the wiser will be their 
judgements—and their votes.” 


HITE & 
INSTON 


INC 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: MUrray Hill 2-7811 


Alex Neidenberg 
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JOHN A. HILL - - - 


Became Aetna Life Vice President After Being One of Company’s 
Leading General Agents and a Noted Toledo Citizen; First 
Learned Salesmanship Lessons During Vacations When 
High School or College Student in Colorado 


John A. Hill became senior vice presi- 
dent and a director of Aetna Life after 
spending most of his career in merchan- 
dising of life insurance. In that field he 
was so successful that the agency he con- 
ducted for years in Toledo before being 
transferred to the home office became 
the company’s outstanding one. When 
at the age of 29 he was appointed a 
general agent in Toledo after field ex- 
perience elsewhere the agency stood 55th 
in Ordinary production, had no million 
dollar writers and no representatives at 
the company’s conventions of regionaires. 

The success of Mr. Hill in Toledo 
could not have been accomplished if he 
had not won the esteem of the city’s 
leading citizens because of the active 
part he had taken in civic, communal and 
business life. 


An Outstanding Toledo Citizen 


Toledo is a fast-growing community 
with a population of 400,000. Among its 
industries are Owens-Illinois Glass, which 
makes glass containers; Libby-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co., which makes flat glass; 
and Owens-Corning Fibre Glass Co., 
whose fibre glass, made in many colors, 
is sweeping the country as factories, 
business offices and homes are using the 
product for curtains, draperies and other 
ornamentation. ‘ 

Incidentally, all of the glass companies 
named earlier in this article are insurance 
clients of the former Hill agency. Mr. 
Hill is now a director of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. and of Toledo Trust Co., also 
a former client. ; 

He is the only man in the community 
history of Toledo who served as chair- 
man of the Red Cross Chapter and head 
of its fund raising campaign and presi- 
dent of the Community Chest and of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

His general civic activity was to con- 
centrate for a year in these posts, but he 
spent three years in work for the Toledo 
Chapter of the Red Cross, one year of 
which was as chairman. He also was 
chairman of the Blood Bank for two 
years. 


Family Moves to Colorado 


His early years in salesmanship, start- 
ing when he was a student and the large 
variety of his contacts as a boy, throw 
an interesting light on how such ex- 
periences have contributed to the success 
he made in the sales field. 

Born in Oklahoma, Mr. Hill’s father 
was a traveling salesman in the wheat 
and flour business and John frequently 
accompanied him in his travels. He died 
while John was still in grade school. 
Still living at the age of 77 his mother, 
who was in poor health because of lung 
trouble, followed the advice of her phy- 
Sician to move from Oklahoma into some 
mountainous section where climate would 
aid in her recovery. 

The locale suggested was the Rocky 
Mountains, so with her boy—the only 
child—Colorado became their home. 

The family moved to Greeley, Colo., 


named after Horace Greeley, famed 
editor of the old New York Tribune, 
predecessor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and who was the defeated can- 
didate in a campaign for President of 
the United States. He is best known to 
posterity by reason of his advice to 
youth: “Go West, young man.” 


From the standpoint of a boy the habi- 
tat was a happy one. John did a lot of 
mountain climbing and began to pick 
up as well a number of jobs covering a 
wide variety of vocations. These included 
tomato picking, working in a canning 
factory, performing various duties of a 
handy boy in a hotel, including being 
a bell boy. 

Two summers he worked for an uncle 
in Las Animas, Colorado in a large apiary 
and while there became a fast friend of 
Lewellyn Thompson, presently our Am- 
hbassador to Russia. 

In Greeley High School John became 
leader of the student body. He was 
president of his class for four years, and, 
although not an outstanding athlete, he 
was on the football and track teams. 


Sold Books to Teachers 


For two summers while in freshman 
and sophomore years he sold teachers 
books published by the School Publish- 
ing Co. of Chicago. This work was done 
mostly by Mr. Hill in Nebraska where 
there were a large number of colleges 
attended by teachers, or those who 
wanted to be one. Using a canned sales 
talk, his principal argument was that 
if these students mastered the books it 
would make it easier to pass the examin- 
ations. 

John met these prospective teachers 
by traveling on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road alighting at various stations 
along the line, seeing the teacher-stu- 
dents and arranging for two interviews 
a day, one before dinner and the other 
afterward. The sales day sometimes 
lasted from 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
continuing at intervals until 10 o’clock 
at night. 

Most of the teachers were women with 
little spending money, whose initial ob- 
jection to the sale was they couldn’t 
afford to pay for a set of these books 
which was priced at $39. That hurdle 
was successfully leaped when Hill ex- 
plained the terms of settlement. Pay- 
ments could be made in four installments 
of $10 each, and it would not be neces- 
sary to make a down payment. 

The writer of this article asked Mr. 
Hill how he obtained the names of pros- 
pects. 

“That procedure,” he explained, “was 
more difficult than was the sale. I had 
plenty of time after getting off a train 
for gathering this information. It meant 
seeing landlords of houses where the 
young women lived, calls at business 
offices and stores, seeing stenographers 
in business offices who knew the girls, 
even visits to town ‘banks. It was the 
first experience I had had, memories of 





Fabian Bachrach 


JOHN A. HILL 


which came in mighty handy when I later 
entered life insurance and began the 
hunt for prospects. I wasn’t bored dur- 
ing the daytime, however, as there was 
plenty of time to go fishing, a sport of 
which I am very fond.” 


Not Easily Discouraged 


Mr. Hill recalls that the first sale of 
school books he made was to four young 
women in a town. Highly elated he 
thought he was on the road to a big 
summer income, but three weeks went 
by before he made another sale. It was 
characteristic that he did not grow dis- 
couraged by the rebuffs but became more 
determined than ever to make good be- 
fore he returned to his own school again. 

“The most valuable lesson I learned in 
this experience,” he told the writer, “was 
the importance of preparation, efficient 
allocation of time, and appreciating that 
the work I was doing, if I were a success 
as a book salesman, would be a major 
contribution to building of careers. The 
feeling that I was in a vocation so help- 
ful to groups of people made me happy. 
1 could not forget in later years, when 
an insurance merchandiser, that it was I 
who was doing the favor when I made 
the sale and that it was the buyer who 
was under obligations to me. And, natu- 
rally, it was early impressed on me that 
if I fell down on a sale I almost always 
had myself to blame. That led to a self 
analysis of what had been wrong with 
my sales effort and how I could correct 


at. 

“Incidentally, I learned at an early 
stage the importance of the telephone in 
merchandising. In those days that means 
of communication was rarely used by 


salesmen. I discovered that it frequently 
saved a lot of time so I began to under- 
stand and make use of the telephone 
techniques, one of which is what to say 
when the prospect picks up the phone 
in answering my ring, and how to say 
re 

During his second year in college— 
University of Denver—John worked for 
Ball & Davidson, a Denver advertising 
agency, president of which was John 
Ball a bachelor no longer able to travel. 
He had contracted tuberculosis making 
it necessary to write most of his copy 
at home. He asked John to come and live 
with him for a year while John was still 
in college and work as his assistant. 
That meant doing a lot of chores, in- 
cluding taking dictation from Ball, He 
did not know shorthand, but used an ab- 
breviated system of contracted wordage 
of his own invention. His compensation 
was $25 a week, plus board and lodging. 


How He Entered Life Insurance 

It is about time to tell how Mr. Hill 
entered the life insurance field. It grew 
out of a trip in 1927 when the University 
of Denver’s football team stepped out of 
its class and played the Big Ten’s Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Believing the team 
needed all the help it could get, especially 
the assistance of morale building, John, 
as president of the Denver student body, 
organized a special train to Iowa City 
loaded with Denver supporters. 

This trip was directly responsible for 
Aetna Life being able to recruit a man 
who made a sales history as a general 
agent and later became senior vice presi- 
dent and a director of the Aetna Life. 
He is the only field man who has be- 
come a director. 

During the trip home, one of the pas- 
sengers he met was J. Stanley Edwards, 
general agent of Aetna in Denver, a 
former president of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Mr. Edwards 
took a fancy to Hill and told him he 
should enter life insurance. Mr. Hill’s 
response was that the career of adver- 
tising which he was following part-time 
looked like a good business to follow, 
but the more he thought of Mr. Ed- 
wards’ advice the greater became his 
conviction that he ought to tive life in- 
surance merchandising a trial. He de- 
cided to do so during his senior year. 
On his first call he sold a $2,000 policy. 
“IT was afraid to ask him to go higher,” 
Mr. Hill said. “But he was off to a 
start,” a Colorado representative of the 
Aetna told the writer. “He started to 
run and has never let up.” 


Receives Home Office Training 


A full-time life representative at Den- 
ver after his graduation from college 
in 1928 Mr. Hill soon was offered a job 
as a Group representative which he ac- 
cepted when it was casually mentioned 
that he would have to go to Hartford 
for home office training. 

“T had never before been East,” he 
admitted to the writer, “and at the time 

(Continued on Page 161) 
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ALEXANDER HUTCHINSON 


Holding one of the most responsible 
and Canadian 
industry, Hutchinson, field 
management vice president of Metro- 
politan Life, in which 42,300,000 persons 
are insured, has advanced through all 
offices of that company from agent to 
ranking field officer. He heads up a 
sales and service organization numbering 
approximately 40,000 people in the United 
States and Canada with, in addition, an 
outpost in Germany, All the company’s 
representatives are full-time. 

In this organization at the beginning 
of August this year were 25,138 agents; 
3,527 assistant managers; 904 managers; 
8,429 other personnel in home and head 
offices serving Metropolitan field forces. 

These field forces work out of a total 
of 904 district and detached offices in the 
United States and Canada, all of which 
in turn report to the company’s home 
office at No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City; 600 Stockton Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal; and 180 Wellington Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. For service and ad- 
ministrative purposes, the organization is 
set up on a regional or territorial basis; 
there are 13 such territories in the 
United States, each headed up by a 
Superintendent of Agencies, and two 
“in Canada; each of these territories, if 
taken by itself, would, on the basis of in- 
surance in force, rank as approximately 
the seventeenth largest insurance com- 
pany in size in the United States. These 
considerations lend some eminence to 
Mr Hutchinson’s office as an agency 
executive. 

The personality of Mr. Hutchinson 
reflects the great kindly and intuitive 
knowledge of human nature and under- 
standing of individual and family aspir- 
ations with their problems, these qual- 
ities which can be possessed by a man 
of the wide and deep experience which 
he has accumulated. In the insurance 
business that accumulation began in the 
role of a debit agent where he met every 
type of individual and grew larger and 
wiser as it extended through super- 
visory, managerial and office executive 
channels. 


Attended Country School 
Career of this executive, an unusually 


interesting one, began as a farm boy on 
a dairy farm in Dover Plains, Dutchess 


positions in American 


Alexander 
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Field Management Vice President, Metropolitan Life, 


Heads Organization of 40,000, Including 25,138 Agents; 


Brought Up on Dairy Farm, Was Once an Air Pilot; 


Joined Metropolitan as Debit Agent 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


County, New York. His parents were 
Harbison Hutchinson, who emigrated 
from northern Ireland as a youngster, 
and Emily Smith, born in New York 
State. The little red school house he 
attended was at Ferry Corners, N. Y. 
A typical country school of the time it 
had 16 pupils and eight grades. Then 
he went to high school in Millerton, 
N. Y., near the foothills of The Berk- 
shires and at the age of 16 was grad- 
uated. 

Promptly deciding to see the world he 
took a job as a wiper and oiler on a 
steamship on the South American run. 
A year and a half at sea proved enough. 
A future in the air seemed more at- 
tractive. Having saved some money he 
went first to Lambert Field, St. Louis, 
for pilot training; then in a few weeks 
he returned East and at Curtis Wright 
Field at Valley Stream, Long Island, he 
started training as a full-fledged com- 
mercial pilot. On completing this train- 
ing (for which he had saved up $4,000) 
he received his license, bought an air- 
plane and put in a year or more of barn- 
storming. 

While so engaged, Mr. Hutchinson 
used his plane to go calling on a high 
school classmate, Lucille Edith Brusie, 
also a graduate from Millerton in 1927. 
While flying in one day, Alec put a dent 
both in his plane and in the barn, so that 
the girl—they were now engaged—there- 
upon insisted that he had to make a 
choice. It was either to be Miss Brusie 
or the airplane. A choice was made in 
her favor and that was the end of flying 
except as a paying passenger. They were 
married in 1931. 


In seeking a vocation that was a little 
more firmly grounded than flying, the 
young man, now age nineteen went into 
the construction business as a_time- 
keeper and paymaster, taking on the side 
an International Correspondence Schools 
course in surveying. During an _ in- 
terim period, while still in  con- 
struction, he was a practicing surveyor, 
filling all the roles of chain master, rod 
man and transit man. 

Subway Construction Worker 

The construction firm with which he 
was connected was digging one of the 
sections of the Eighth Avenue subway. 
Always an avid searcher after knowledge 
Mr. Hutchinson, to further advance his 
education, enrolled for two years in New 
York University night school, with spe- 
cial attention to English and salesman- 
ship. One of his classes required a dem- 
onstration of visual selling. Another 
subject he took was tree surgery. A 
reason for this was that he had an uncle 
in the business. 


How he Became an Agent 

So effective did he become in demon- 
strating the technique of tree surgery 
that the professor told him he should 
become a salesman. He decided to take 
that advice. The construction firm for 
which he was working had about con- 
cluded its contract and there was at least 
a temporary halt in operations. An agent 
of Metropolitan Life who had stopped 
at his home just then suggested that he 
might like to work for the Metropolitan. 

Mrs. Hutchinson took a dim view of 
life insurance as a profession, but did 
not offer any objection when he took 


More Than 30,000 Have Qualified For LUTC 


Life Underwriter Training Council of 
which Alexander Hutchinson is president 
was organized and launched in 1947 
as an institutional sales training arm of 
the life insurance industry. The organ- 
izations which founded LUTC are Life 
Insurance Association of America, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association and 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. 

Responsibility of LUTC is providing a 
training program for the life insurance 
field underwriter in order to fit in the 
range of intermediate training between 


basic company training programs and 
CLU. 

A two year course of training was de- 
vised (First Year and Second Year) 
with each school year running for 26 
weeks each year. Classes throughout 
the country are sponsored and organ- 
ized by local life underwriter associa- 
tions affiliated with NALU. The school 


year runs from October until May. Dur- 
ing the last school year 1,256 classes were 
held involving 590 separate cities, and 
every state represented. 
The LUTC course has continued to 
(Coninued on Page 127) 


an agency with the company at Pough- 
keepsie. For four years he worked on 
a debit as an agent; then for six years 
was an assistant manager. Alex had 
just about decided that the insurance 
business was not offering much oppor- 
tunity for advancement when a percep- 
tive manager re-so!d him and recom- 
mended him in 1943 for appointment as 
a field training instructor with the field 
training division in the home office. 

Mr. Hutchinson continued as an in- 
structor until August, 1944, then he was 
promoted to field training supervisor in 
January, 1946, and to manager in Pitts- 
burgh in 1948. 

He became an officer of the company 
in 1952 when he was advanced to as- 
sistant vice president in association with 
Karl H. Kreder in heading up the com- 
pany’s field training division. He was 
promoted again in 1954 to superintendent 
of agencies in Southwestern territory; 
next was made second vice president in 
charge of all the company’s field train- 
ing operations in 1958; then to second 
vice president in the field management 
division in 1959, and in 1960 he became 
vice president in charge of all Metro- 
politan field operations in the United 
States and Canada. 


Along the way, he enrolled in the 
CLU course and was granted the desig- 
nation in 1948. He has been on num- 
erous committees and held a number of 
offices in the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, and is its current president 
and on its board of trustee. 

Other institution posts included being 
on the management educational com- 
mittee of American College of Life Un- 
writers and on research and life under- 
writer training committees of Life In- 
surance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. 


Mr. Hutchinson has four children: 
Ann, a graduate in Fine Arts from Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, is Mrs. 
Charles Winterling, whose husband is 
a physician currently in the Army and 
stationed at Karachi in Pakistan; 
Heather, who attended Allegheny Col- 
lege, is now Mrs. Bruce Hemer of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Jon, attends Bucknell 
College; and Holly, age 12, is in grade 
school. Their home, is at 95 Clarence 
Road, Scarsdale, New York. 
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LOYALTY... 


Master, go on, and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 


—Shakespeare 


Looking back over the 22 busy years of this agency’s career — 
we started from scratch in midtown New York in 1938 — two major 
satisfactions have been to witness the devotion and loyalty of life in- 
surance people to their industry and to the companies they represent. 


This loyalty in turn is reflected in catering to the needs of policy- 
holders, thoughtfulness toward our staff members and full-time career 
agents and brokers. As they grow in stature and production know- 
how, so does the agency. 


We put a high value on friendships made and retained over the 
years, particularly those of close associates — such as that of Frank 
McCaffrey, our own assistant general agent, with 22 years of loyal 
service to his credit. He and Larry Camps, associate general agent, 
qualified for the Million Dollar Round Table in 1959 and Larry is now 
a Life Member. 


Above all, we value company relationships and the spirit of con- 
sideration and trust that permeates the John Hancock home office 
family. This is a mark of a great company. We’re proud to observe 
our 22nd anniversary as General Agent this year. 


THE M. L. CAMPS AGENCY 


M. L. CAMPS, General Agent LOWELL C. CAMPS, Associate General Agent 
MARVIN ORNSTEIN FRANK McCAFFREY, 
Agency Assistant Assistant General Agent 


800 Second Avenue (at 42nd Street) New York 17 
OXford 7-2121 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Getting Into Production 


Quickly - - - 


Of the many facets of a life insurance merchandising career a de- 
cidedly attractive one is that it is possible to get into production at an 
early date. THE Goip Book has asked several successful agents how 
they came into the insurance field, where they found, and find, clients 
and how they “got rolling” into successful production in a short time 


after entering it. 


These agents have written an unusually large production almost 
from the start. Sometimes the sale of a single case proved of such a 
nature that it motivated the agent into a sales groove which led to 


future success. 





450 Mile Ranch Trip 
Helped Stimulate My Sales 


By Resse K. ALLEN 
Associate General Agent, New England Life, Salt Lake City 


Tue Gotp Book has asked me to tell 
the events which led up to my being 
named New England Life’s Rookie-of- 
the-year. I'll start at the beginning. 

I was born and raised in a farming 
community in Utah. I attended one year 
of college at Utah State University prior 
to entering the Navy in 1942 and was 
fortunate in furthering my college edu- 
cation at Miami University, Dennison 
University in Ohio. My naval commis- 
sion was obtained with further study at 
Notre Dame. After discharge from the 
Navy I did not graduate from college 
but entered business. In the Navy I was 
radio and athletic officer aboard the 
U.S.S. Mississippi until receiving my 
discharge. 


Once With General Insurance Agency 


My early sales 
ceived with J. C. 


experience was re- 
Penny Co., a depart- 
ment store chain. From there I entered 
the furniture and appliance business, 
owning and managing my own store. 
After six years I sold it and entered 
the fire and casualty business with my 
brother-in-law who had chartered the 
first fire and casualty company in Ne- 
vada. 


I had no previous life insurance ex- 
perience or education prior to joining 
New England Mutual Life in July, 1958. 
The general agent furnished the argu- 
ments which convinced me I should be 
following life insurance. 

It is difficult to tell how I was able 
to get into production quickly except I 


had many business and personal ac- 
quaintances in Salt Lake City, its im- 
mediate environ and northern Utah. I 


chose to go on a straight commission 
basis—one of the best motivators toward 

making an early start in production. 
Obviously, I had to start making sales 


immediately. My first six months of op- 
eration were spent contacting friends 
and first name acquaintances. 


A great light began to blaze. Having 
operated a business without adequate life 
insurance myself, I was able to realize 
the seriousness and the desperate need 
for such indemnification and acquired an 
early interest in business life insurance, 
which comprises approximately 70% of 
my over-all production. It is a challeng- 
ing and rewarding coverage. The bal- 
ance of my production is family income 
sales. 


450 Mile Trip to Ranch 


My most interesting case is one I 
closed recently. I had completed an 
estate planning program for a client of 
mine who was pleased with the job and 
who has continually been a _ va!uable 
center of influence for me. In his own 
work he happened to run across a family 
of Basque cattle ranchers who had re- 
cently incorporated and had read in a 
magazine article the value of life insur- 
ance as a hedge against inheritance taxes. 
This center of influence recommended 





REESE K. ALLEN 


that these men have me come out to 
their ranch in Nevada and discuss their 
problem with them. 


I took my wife and family on the 450 
mile trip to their ranch, knowing little 
about their particular needs or their 
attitude about life insurance. They were 
complete strangers to me. I was invited 
to their home for dinner on the evening 
of the interview and after dinner I sat 
down with the three brothers and pre- 
sented the program I had in mind. My 
center of influence had furnished me with 
enough information to enable me to pre- 
sent a reasonable program. Two hours 
after our interview began I had written 
applications for $300,000 of Ordinary life 
and had received a check for an annual 
premium of $12,000. 

That was on a Saturday evening and 
I had to go back to the nearest town, 
100 miles away, and arrange for two 
non-appointed examiners to take care 
of the medical examinations on Sunday. 
The ranchers were most cooperative and 
made the long drive; the examinations 
were completed during the day and a 
very happy family drove back to Salt 
Lake City. 

A sale of this type naturally is thrilling 
as well as satisfying, not only for the 
volume of business and premium in- 
volved, but the knowledge that I had 
helped to solve a realistic problem for 
these men. They were grateful that I 
had come to their ranch in a remote 
part of the country to sit down and dis- 
cuss their problem. I have received re- 
ferred leads from these satisfied clients 
and have established myself as their in- 
surance advisor for the years that lie 
ahead, 


Had $4 Million Year Despite 


Long List 


Hugh. G. Thompson, Jr., Deal Tomp- 
kins Agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Charleston, W. Va., paid for $4.300,000 
in Northwestern Mutual’s last club year 
and was designated the company’s lead- 


HUGH G. THOMPSON, JR. 


ing agent. 

During the last month of the club 
year Mr. Thompson sold $1,466,400 on 
47 lives. Little of his insurance is busi- 
ness coverage. Much of it was written 
on physicians, medical students, engi- 
neers. 

Another 1959 event was his being voted 
by the Charleston Junior Chamber of 
Commerce “the Man of the Year.” A 
glance at his outside activities partially 
reveals why he got that honor. 

He is vice president of McMillan Hos- 
pital (non-profit); president of Kanawha 
City Medical Building: board member of 
YMCA and active in United Fund cam- 
paigns. 

He belongs to Charleston Park and 
Recreation Board; the new County Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission, and is a 
deacon in the First Presbyterian Church, 
formerly being president of Men’s 
Group at the same church. 


His Tennis Career 


One of his major activities is tennis 
where he has been state men’s doubles 
champion; and former City and County 
singles winner. He is a member of Na- 
tional Junior Development Tennis Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Thompson is president and co- 
founder of Tennis Inc. of Kanawha 
Valley. Tennis Inc. benefits between 
2,500 and 3,000 boys and girls yearly. 
There are now 30 school teams; 900 
youngsters take lessons during entire 
summer for only $1. Number of public 
courts in past four years has grown from 
2 to 21. It has been formally recognized 
by USLTA as one of the top junior de- 
velopment programs in the entire coun- 





of Civic Activities 


try. He spends about three full months 
a year on this program. 


His Career 


Mr. Thompson, who is 31 and a bach- 
elor, has lived in Charleston all his life. 
He was graduated from Charleston High 
School where he was president of his 
class and a 4-letterman. He attended 
Duke University; graduated from Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio; enlisted in 
the Air Force; went through OCS; was 
commissioned, his activity being largely 
in the intelligence field. 

Mr. Thompson has started on a na- 
tional basis a sales program for about 
200 Northwestern Mutual Life agents 
each of whom is dedicating himself to an 
effort to meet requirements for be- 
coming a member of Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Mr. Thompson joined Northwestern 
Mutual in 1953 and before long was writ- 
ing a million a year or more and has 
continued to do so. 


Working Habits and Philosophy 


Discussing his philosophy and working 
habits Mr. Thompson said: 

“One of the cardinal qualifications an 
agent building up and keeping a clientele 
must have is sincerity. If he hasn’t got 
it any success will be temporary.” 

As to client relationship he said to 
THE GoLD Book: 


“T have been a firm believer in doing 
more than is required to the extent of 
trying to get to know each of my clients 
personally as well as from a_ business 
standpoint, Next, something which has 
been very important to me, is the use of 
referred leads. I have discovered that if 
you do a good job your clients are al- 
ways happy to refer you to others and 
they are certainly in a much better posi- 
tion to recommend me than I am myself. 

“T try to get to the office close to 
8 o’clock. Sometimes I do not get home 
from business calls until midnight. I 
don’t keep any such pace the entire year, 
but I do it often enough. I work on 
Saturdays and try each evening during 
the week to have two appointments, one 
at 7 o’clock and the other at 8:45. 

“T am a firm believer in the ‘you’ atti- 
tude as I think that any salesman to be 
successful must take a keen interest in 
his prospect—and that means in his likes 
and disapprovals, his job and home. 

“People do not like to hear an agent 
talk about himself, but the agent who 
overdoes the distribution of compliments 
loses out. 


“In view of my many activities of a 
community or church nature I naturally 
believe it important for salesmen to con- 
tribute time and energy in those direc- 
tions, and if an agent accepts such an 
assignment it is of extreme importance. 
His townspeople will judge him as doing 
a good or poor job in life insurance with 
the measuring rod of how he handles 
the extracurricular affairs.” 

Another belief of his is that it takes 
money to make money. Few businesses 
were started without a certain amount 
of both capital and borrowing. “Each of 
us who is an agent is, in essence, in busi- 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Keeps Close Record of Everything 


HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 


Henry T. Offterdinger, R. H. Kern 
agency, Washington, D. C., of Bankers 
Life Co., has been with that company 
since January of this year. During ‘the 
company’s President’s Month sales cam- 
paign in June the produced $576,125 of 
new business, making him the company’s 
leading salesman in volume. 

Mr. Offterdinger’s previous selling ex- 
perience was for a restaurant dealer- 
supplier in Washington where he hold 
6,000 different items from total installa- 
tions of restaurants to hot cups. There 





was no training program, so he had to 
learn by trial and ertror. 


“Restaurateurs have won more argu- 
ments with salesmen than the average 
outsider might imagine,” he told THE 
Gotp Book. “Those operators have 
developed one of the toughest ‘I don’t 
need it... I don’t want it’ attitudes 
of any group that I know. Hence, I 
had to learn to get through their back- 
away attitudes. This has been an in- 
valuable experience from the standpoint 
of approaching people. 

“When you sell supplies you must see 
many people in order to sell a volume 
of merchandise. I found this fact ap- 
plicable to selling insurance. See enough 
people and you will let the averages 
work in your favor.” 

During his first five months in the 
business Mr. Offterdinger followed the 
company’s training manual with constant 
application of Bankers Life training ma- 
terial to actual work-a-day activities. 

‘Tt requires a new set of habits to 
be learned, then practiced; re-learned 
and then re-practiced,” he commented. 
“Tt is an ever running ‘round-the-clock’ 
process of activities which finally se- 
cures the sales. Each area requires time 
to learn and time to put into a man’s 
day-to-day ‘habit pattern the essential 
things of the business. 

“I consider everyone a prospect who 
works and has a personal responsibility,” 
he said. “He’s either going to lose his 
health, die or retire, and I can show him 
a profit regardless of which occurs first.” 


Analysis of Sales, Buyers, Calls 


Asked by Tue Gotp Boox to tell 
how the wrote such a large volume after 
only five months in the business Mr. 
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Life is good with 
The Bernard Bergen Agency 


During the past 15 years we have gained our 
reputation as the agency which 


**Helps you sell life insurance 
the easy way” 


Our professional services CAN aid YOU. 


5th Dividend Option 
Pension Trust Department 
Business Insurance Sales Aids 


Complete Audit Department 


BERNARD BERGEN, General Agent 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. 
HOME OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Digby 4-4050 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








Offterdinger gave this breakdown of 


his month’s work: 

He made 150 calls; 61 telephone ap- 
proaches; had 47 first closing inter- 
views, 23 later closing interviews and 
49 other than closing interviews; saw 
46 new prospects; spent 137 ‘hours in 
the field, 82 hours in the office; used 
30 direct mail pieces and spent 22 hours 
on study and preparation. 

He wrote 48 applications. By cold 
canvass: air force officer, clothier, gas 
station manager, some students, nurse 
supervisor, manufacturers agent, Con- 
gressman’s assistant, food store manager, 
bridge construction foreman, carpenter, 
salesman, waitress, four sons of petro- 
leum engineer in Bankok, Thailand, two 
sons of merchant in Vermont, engineer 
consultant, Embassy employe, sheet metal 
owner. 


By referred leads: stockbroker, sec- 
retary, electronics engineer, pawnbrok- 


er, management analyst. Friends: a 
pharmacist, a lawyer. Business Ac- 
quaintance: restaurant owners. 


Approach Concentration 


“My secret,” he said, “is activity. By 
that I mean the selling of an inter- 
view through direct in-person approach. 
Unless I have approaches there can be 
no interviews, no second interviews, no 
sales, no policy deliveries. The deferred 
penalty of no approaches is obvious— 
failure. And yet, it is what scares so 
many people, including myself. By a pre- 
constructed sales process which I have 
learned I am able to approach people 
confidently. The main thing is try hard, 
pay the price of success through hours 
in field: activity. 

“I reorganize after each visible prog- 
ress in my learning process has been 
discovered. There are lags, but they are 
lags that come as I am learning anoth- 
er area of the sales process. My final 
objective is perfect planning and or- 
ganization of time. 

“No change in my clientele is an- 


Wrote 607 Cases 


In Two Years 

Edward M. Tunnicliff, assistant agency 
manager, Equitable Society, Peoria, 
paid for 327 cases for $1,406,448 in 1959 
after having paid for 280 cases for $1,- 
335,623 in 1958. Asked how he wrote 
over 600 cases in two years Mr. Tunni- 
cliff said to THE GoLp Book: 

“I made my start by having full con- 
fidence in my manager and following his 
instructions. He gave me valuable ad- 
vice about prospecting. Most of my 
sales the first two and a half years 
were package sales to young married 
couples, service discharges, high school 
graduates and single young men and 
women. I use the two interview sales 
system, which has resulted in a lot of 
calls. I have not concentrated on any 
one type of person or policy. I am start- 
ing to do some programming but make 
sure that I do not pass up the small 
package sale.” 

Mr. Tunnicliff, who is with the Fred 
G. Holderman Agency in Peoria, was 
graduated from Northwestern University 
in 1950 where he majored in public 
speaking. While there he was on the 
football and track teams and scored the 
winning touchdown, a 43 yard run in the 
1949 Rose Bowl game. Before joining 
the Equitable Society he was teacher and 
coach for five years at Reavis High 
School, Oak Lawn, Ill, and for two 
years at Pekin High School, Pekin, Hil. 
a town of 29,000 population where he 
now lives. During World War II he 
served in the Army with a tank outfit. 
He is married and has four children. 





ticipated except I want to use more re- 
ferred leads and get into more pro- 
fessional groups and talk to people in 
the same proximity as the individual 


to whom I am being referred. 

“Consistent production demands con- 
sistent approach activity, and there lies 
my philosophy of the business.” 
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Many people in foreign countries are prospering as 


THE REASON—native ability and ambition, backed 


in many areas by financial and technical help from the 


THE RESULT—an increasing awareness of the value 
of U.S. dollar Life Insurance in their financial plans. A 
vast new market has developed. 


Let us help you develop and serve this market effec- 


B Wise — — Clobalbee 
JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 


General Agent 
ROBERT GOLDBERG, Brokerage Supervisor 


iy * United States Life Pasamaniet Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


161 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Tom Murray, Southland Life, Austin, 


joined the company the latter part of 1958 


and during the year of 1959 qualified as a member of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
During the first six months of this year his business totaled almost $600,000. THE GoLp 


Boox asked Mr. Murray to tell how he got into production so quickly. 


is printed in its entirety. 


I have been doing mental exercise to 
come up with an acceptable answer to 
your questions as to the methods used 
in getting a rapid start in the life insur- 
ance profession. 

Haste was born of necessity, methods 
came from good early training, and 
results poured in because of an only 
too feasible ability to close a_ sale. 

Why was I a good early closer? I was 
running scared, as they say in the sports 
writing profession, in which I toiled 15 
years. 

I believed in the principles, as perhaps 
few who ever came into the profession. 
The day I signed my contract to sell 
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Tom Murray 

Tom Murray was born at Velasco, 
Texas, October 12, 1928. He attended 
high school at Freeport, Texas, and re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree 
from the University of Texas in 1953. 

Well-known in newspaper circles, Mr. 
Murray had 15 years of experience as 
a sports writer. Texas newspapers on 
which he served include: The Fort 
Worth Star Telegram, The Baytown 
Sun, The Tyler Morning Telegraph, and 
The Freeport Facts. He also wrote a 
syndicated sports column which appeared 
in 35 newspapers and at one time edited 
a weekly newspaper at San Antonio. 

On June 17, 1958, he joined Southland 
Life as an agent. His record in the 
insurance field has been an outstanding 
one. He qualified for the 1960 Million 
Dollar Round Table; earned member- 
ship in his company’s top honor club, the 
President’s Club; and _ qualified for 
Southland L ife s Million: uires Club, mem- 
bership in which is based on insurance 
in force. Mr. Murray’s performance dur- 
ing 1959 also earned him a place among 
his company’s top 15 annual paid busi- 
ness leaders for that year. 

Mr. Murray is a member of the Aus- 
tin Association of Life Underwriters, 
Austin Lions Club, Football Writers’ 
Association of America, and Texas Sports 
Writers Association. He is also on the 
board of directors of the Longhorn Club 
of the University of Texas and presently 
writes a column, “Longhorn Murray- 
Go-Round,” for the club’s newsletter. 
He is an alumnus of his college frater- 


nity, Delta Tau Delta 
On October 22, 1955, he married Miss 
Marian Williams. They have two chil- 


Thomas Morton, age 3% and 


Burton, age 2. 
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Michael 








for Southland Life, surgery revealed 
dreaded cancer existed in my throat cav- 
ity, dangerously near the all-too-vital 
vocal nerve. 

Surgery, by a highly-trained specialist, 





Had $4 Million Year- Thompson 


(Continued from Page 36) 


ness for himself. To be successful in our 
business requires the spending of some 
money even to the extent of borrowing 
from the bank. In other words, I think 
it is important for us to have a secre- 
tary to provide various services to our 
clients and to do those little extras that 
put us in a category aside from the 
everyday salesman,” he says. 

“It is important for us to be enthusi- 
astic about our product and to believe 
sincerely that what we have to offer can 
benefit our fellow man. I think it is 
equally important to believe strongly that 
our policyholders should own permanent 
insurance as opposed to term when at all 
possible.” 


His eloquent letter 


removed the apparent danger, but it 
would take something stronger than 
mortal to sweep away my fear and 
trepidation, 


Despite unusual assurance for such a 
case, I was sure I was going to die. For 
the first time in my 29 years, tragedy 
happened not to the other fellow. This 
time it happened to me. 

There is no lonelier feeling in the 
world than to feel you are going to die. 
To stare death in the face is a humbling 
experience. Scoff not at the legend that 
says a man’s history parades before his 
eyes as he awaits death. It is true, all 
right. 

Much of what he sees only makes him 
despair. For he sees wasted opportunity. 
He thinks of the times he has taken 
the wrong road. But, sadly, he thinks of 
a future—his pitifully short, at best—and 
that of his wife and children who are 
going to navigate a cruel world without 
“Daddy.” 

He remembers the times he said “No” 
to life insurance men, He recalls the 
ingenious methods he devised to evade 
the snare of their sales talks. He had 





done it in glee. But now, he was not 
laughing. The joke was now on him, a 
young wife, a 13-month old son and an- 
other child yet unborn. 

For the first time in his life he knows 
what complete desperation is, facing such 
reality with no bank account, a pitifully 
inadequate life insurance program and 
not nearly enough faith in God. 

Broken in spirit, I called the man who 
had hired me, Houston Manager Pete 
Mclver, and told him that I would not 
be taking the job. He could tear up the 
contract. 

Calmly, he answered, “You rest awhile 
and I will be right there.” 

A few hours later, one of the best sell- 
ing jobs I have ever heard took place 
by my sick-bed. “You,” he said, “have 
a message to tell.” 

My spirit needed a challenge and this 
great man gave it the nourishment it 
needed. He sold me on the idea that if 
my time on this earth were to be short, 
why not leave many other people in bet- 
ter shape than I had left my own. 

“Why not,” he queried, “use this mis- 
fortune to provide an even better fu- 
ture for your wife and children?” With 
an eloquence unparalleled, he lifted my 
soul from despair. He opened an_ entire 
new world for me—one ‘of uncertain dur- 
ation but for the first time, one of self- 
lessness. No longer was I to do my job 
in search of vanity, as had been the case 
in much of a not-too-dull newspaper so- 
journ which had even carried me to a 
coveted job of covering a Rose Bowl 
football game. 

“Every time have the 


you courage 





From Package Salesman to Programmer 


Sam Selwyn, a Travelers representa- 
tive in West Forty-second Street, New 
York City, has changed from a package 
salesman to a programmer. 

When he went with the company in 
1945 he knew little about insurance. He’d 
just come back from service with the 
Air Force in Europe, where he flew 67 
missions as a turret gunner on B-235’s. 
He won the Air Medal with eight Oak 
Leaf Discharged in May he 
married in June, and two weeks later 
went to work for the insurance company. 

Cold canvass was the way Sam Selwyn 
sold those first few years, up and down 
Manhattan office buildings. Size of in- 
dividual policy was small, and he remem- 
bers the first $20,000 retirement 
policy he sold because of the much- 
needed boost it gave his morale. In five 
years nevertheless he qualified for The 
Travelers agents conference at Bretton 
Woods. 

From 1950 on he maintained a rate of 
$250,000 life production a year. In 1959 
he sold his first million. 

Mr. Selwyn’s climb to high levels of 
production started at 'the same time he 
began courses in the Life Underwriter 
Training Council. He completed Part I 
of the course and that same year qual- 
ified for the first time for the Travelers 
“Inner Circle.” Until then he had been 
a consistent quarter million dollar pro- 
ducer and was closing two out of three 
interviews. Now he does better. He 
says LUTC changed him from package 
salesman to programmer. 

Commenting on the advantages of pro- 
gramming he said it compels him to go 
back to the prospect every two years. 
This continuing contact is almost certain 
to discover new needs as there may be 
a salary increase, a purchase of a home, 
a new child. 

“IT learned as well,” he said to THE 
Gop Book, “that if clients feel you are 
sincerely interested in them they will call 
you on the ’phone. I now get birth an- 
nouncements from a number of clients. 
Most persons are concerned about insur- 
ance coverage for the later children. 

“A further advantage of programming 
also is the permanence it brings to such 
business. However, I am not a ‘soft 


clusters. 


income 


SAM SELWYN 


sell’ type myself. I believe in what I 
sell so much that I sell it hard.” 
How $30,000 Term Developed 


One of the most interesting sales made 


by Mr. Selwyn started with a call to 
convert $30,000 in term insurance. The 
eventual sale was $130,000. The client 


vas considering the purchase of a $100,- 
000 policy before Sam Selwyn called. The 
latter came up with an analysis of his 
own. The client forwarded the proposal 
to his partner in Florida because it would 
be key man coverage paid for by the 
firm. When the proposal came back dis- 
approved, Mr. Selwyn wrote letters and 
telephoned the balky partner in Florida. 
His persuasiveness worked even on long- 
distance, and he sold the $100,000 plan, 
plus the $30,000 of converted personal in- 
surance. 

During his career he has had other 
similar experiences of wrapping up a 
program at several times the starting 
figure because “total needs” selling is 
one of principal factors in his merchan- 
dising. 
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THOMAS M. MURRAY 


to tell the truth about your great mis- 
take,” he challenged, “yours will be un- 
told power of persuasion unleashed. 
Every sale you make, means simply that 
you help the man’s family and your own 
in the process. 

“This is the only profession I know,” 
he continued, “where a man with your 
message and determination can do as 
much for people and your own family. 
If you will take your allotted time, hit 
the ground running, and never fail to 
use the power of your experience, you 
can provide much more ‘insurance’ for 


your family than you can any other 
way.’ 
That, simply, is why I was a good 


early closer. Despite the fact, 26 months 
of good health and encouragement from 
my own underwriters, and many physical 
friends, it remains the paramount reason 
my sales per call ratio is exceedingly 


high. 
My limited success, as compared to 
others, might encourage other begin- 


ners if they knew how ignorant of the 
life insurance business I was the first 
day of training. I actually did not know 
the difference between premium and 
commission. 

Another thing which helped me to an 
early rush in this profession is the al- 
most complete selflessnes of many of 
the big producers. I had never been 
in a situation before where the man on 
top was so eager to help, to encourage 
the beginner. This is a profession a 
man can fall in love with. 

Carl Roberts, working only part-time 
due to a damaged heart he picked up 
overworking himself in the behalf of 
others, was an inspiration to me in our 
Houston office. His insistence upon 
“Thinking Big,” remains even though 
he has been gone since last June. 

Huff Bains, 13 years in succession a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, took a tremendously personal in- 
terest in my future, even though he had 
never before laid eyes on me. Our 1959 
company leader, Johnny Wright, another 
perennial member of the MDRT did the 
same, 

Prospects are really no problem to the 
man who does not mind working. Some- 
how he seems to search them out, for 
they are there by the thousands waiting 
tor the message. 

Like most beginners, I sold the sav- 
ings plan in the beginning. But I have 
done the most with Ordinary life 
throwback to my experience—for my 
market is necessarily young family men. 
If a man has a limited amount of money, 
he should get the most mileage out of 
it in coverage—in permanent insurance. 
That is, unless he simply cannot afford 
anything but ‘term. 

Veterans of the profession have said 
that the Future Purchase Rider is the 
greatest thing ever to happen to the in- 
dustry. I agree. With it, a man is able 
to secure his future if he is young 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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PRESIDENT’S TROPHY WINNER 
1955 - 1956 - 1958 - 1959 


t's Trophy 





For the Top All-Around Performance Among the 
Company’s 108 Agenctes 


THE WOODS AGENCY 


2601 Wilshire Boulevard — Les Angeles — DUnkirk 1-3181 


Robert L. Woods, C.L.U., General Agent ¢ William W. Davies, C.L.U., Asst. General Agent 
Bill L. Rohlffs, C.L.U., Asst. General Agent @ Donald M. Tippett, C.L.U., Asst. General Agent 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS e¢ ORGANIZED 1851 
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OFFICIAL STAFF OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS. Left to Right: Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
CLU, president; James A. Ballew, director of public relations; Dr. Daniel P. Kedzie, director of management education; G. 
Victor Hallman, III, director of education publications; Dr. $.S. Huebner, president emeritus; Albert H. Clark, director of ex- 


aminations ; 


Esther M. Horr, assistant treasurer; W. W. Dotterweich, CLU, director of educational services; Dr. Jack C. Keir, 


CLU, assistant dean; Walter B. Wheeler, CLU, director of field services; Herbert C. Graebner, CLU, dean. 


cAmerican Gollege of Life “Underwriter 


Its Plan of Operation In Professionalizing 


When the 


Underwriters 


American College of Life 
moves from Philadelphia 
to its new building being erected in 
Bryn Mawr, Penn., in February of 1961, 
it will have among other satisfactions the 
knowledge that the operation is being 
closely studied and admired by many of 
the noted organizations in the world of 
business. They have long regarded it as 
one of the most unusual he ees lt in- 
stitutions in the United States. 


The College awards the Chartered Life 
Underwriter (CLU) professional desig- 
nation to persons who complete a rigor- 
ous educational program and pass 20 
hours of written examinations. The in- 
itials CLU are the most coveted and most 
dificult to earn in the life insurance 
field. 

Chairman of the American College of 
Life Underwriters is Paul Foster Clark, 
chairman of John Hancock and one of 
the founders of the College. The an- 
nouncement of his ection to chairman- 
ship of American College succeeding 
Julian S. Myrick to that post, was made 
at the CLU session of NALU’s annual 
convention in September. President of 
the American College is Dr. Davis W. 
Gregg, one of the most distinguished 
and best qualified young college execu- 
tives in the world 


Measuring Rod For Professionalism 


In commenting on the attention being 
given to furnishing the life insurance 
fraternity with a measuring instrument 
to win the rank of Lig sage mare Pres- 
ident Gregg said Tue Goin Boox: 

“The success a the CLU program in 
establishing true professional standards 
in life and health insurance has resulted 
in inquiries and visits from representa- 


Life Insurance Merchandising Now Being Studied 
By Nation’s Chief Industries 


tives of ten major industries, vocations 
and businesses in the past two years to 
ascertain whether it would be feasible for 
their particular industry to adopt a simi- 
lar plan of educational standards which 
would promote and attain authentic pro- 
fessionalism in their fields. 

“For example, General Motors re- 
cently sent representatives to the Amer- 
ican College to study its methods and 
operations. New York Stock Exchange, 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, National Traffic Management As- 
sociation, and National Hotel Associa- 
tion are other examples.” 


Trust Officers Much Impressed 


In a talk on “Some Aspects of Trust 


Education” John W. Remington, presi- 
dent of American Bankers Association, 
addressing the 4lst Mid-Winter trust 


division of ABA at Waldorf Astoria last 
February, made these observations re- 
garding the American College and the 
desirability of having something similar 
for trust officers: 


“Many people with moderate or sub- 
stantial estates know little about the 
services which a well-managed trust de- 
partment can offer. We not only possess 
the opportunity but are under an obliga- 
tion to communicate the story of cor- 
porate trusteeship to a steadily increasing 
number of people who need these serv- 
ices. 


“Estate planning has made great 
strides through the cooperation of a 
team of specialists. They consist of the 
lawyer with his special qualifications and 
Bachelor of Laws degree, the life in- 
surance man who can become a Chart- 
ered Life Underwriter, the accountant 


who can qualify as a Certified Public 
Accountant, and the trustman., 

“The time may be near when we 
should think seriously about some de- 
gree or designation for trustmen who 
have been graduated from one of our 
trust schools or have otherwise met ex- 
acting standards of training and excel- 
lence in fiduciary work. This will re- 
quire careful study; but as the trust busi- 
ness grows, the people who guide its 
progress are developing a status which 
is professional in nature. An American 
College of Trustmen might be founded 
on the order of the American College 
of Life Underwriters. This could dignify 
the work of trustmen engaged in the 
professional management of property 
and help to bring the attention of more 
people to the value of trusteeship.” 


May be a Pattern For Car Dealers 


J. Saxton Lloyd, past president of Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
discussed the necessity of elevating the 
standards of automobile selling at a con- 
vention of the association in Florida. 
Despite the great success of many auto- 
mobile dealers he did not think they had 
the prestige in public esteem that their 
experience and sales abilities warranted. 
Despite the fact that the salesman is the 
most important man in retailing, dealers 
find it extremely difficult to attract and 
hold promising young men even though 
the earnings potential of top-flight car 
salesmen is higher than many other oc- 
cupations. 

Beginning about 1924 the automobile 
dealers association became interested in 
what could be done to up-grade auto- 
mobile selling. It inaugurated traveling 
sales schools, training centers, direct 
mail courses in selling. “Most every 


technique known to educators has been 
tried,” said Mr. Lloyd. “They have re- 
sulted in an increase in savvy, but it is 
not enough.” 

What they haven't accomplished is to 
raise the level of retail automobile selling 
(as the public sees it) to professional 
status. “There are many who feel this 
is one of the underlying reasons for retail 
sales ills,’ Mr. Lloyd continued. “They 
point out that professions have exacting 
standards, codes of professional ethics, 
basic requirements for training, inden- 
tures or apprenticeships that combine to 
instill public confidence and trust. What, 
therefore, can be done to improve this 
situation ?” 


The answer in Mr. Lloyd’s opinion 
can be found “in one of America’s larg- 
est selling industries—life insurance,” 
which he thus designated: 


“Life insurance, like automobiles, is a 
selling business which requires ideas, 
imagination, and broad as well as spe- 
cific knowledge—in addition to willing- 
ness, good intentions, enthusiasm and 
hard work.” 


He then described the way in which 
the American College aids so many in 
life insurance to reach a_ professional 
standard; explained the CLU, how its 
key can be won and its signficance. 


Why American College Was Founded 


The American College was organized 
and chartered in the District of Colum- 
bia in 1927. It was created under the 


sponsorship of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, specifically initiated 
by a group of field men with wisdom and 
hope for the future ‘who saw great bene- 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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New Home For Educational Bodies 


American College, CLU, CPCU and Insurance 
Institute of America to Be Housed in 


Bryn Mawr Early in 1961 


The new home of American College of 
Life Underwriters and of American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 
will be ready for occupancy early in 
1961. This new half-million dollar build- 
ing is being constructed on a beautiful 
old “Main Line” estate purchased by 
American College in June, 1959. The 
building is situated on the same location 
as the former mansion house, but will be 
an entirely new structure. It will con- 
tain 28,000 square feet. The locale is a 
ten-acre tract at 266 Bryn Mawr Ave- 
nue near the center of Bryn Mawr and 
eleven miles from downtown Philadel- 
phia. It is two-stories tall and built of 


of Orville E. Beal, executive vice pres- 
ident, The Prudential; Eugene C. De- 
Vol, Philadelphia general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; and Charles J. 
Zimmerman, president of Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Mr. Reese said that the whole design 
and construction of the building has been 
dedicated to maximum efficiency of the 
operations of the organizations which 
will occupy it. “Without sacrifice of 
practicality, the architects have created 
a memorial-type building which should 
give a distinguished setting to life and 
health insurance education for many 
generations.” 





Architect E. B. Mitchell, Jr., discusses his concept for the new home of Ameri- 
can College and American Society in Bryn Mawr. In the picture taken at the site 
of the new building before construction started on June 1 are (left to right) Mr. 
Mitchell, Joseph R. Farrell, contractor; Dr. S. S. Huebner, president emeritus of the 
American College; Joseph H. Reese, CLU, chairman of the special CLU building 
committee and general agent in Philadelphia for Penn Mutual, and Renaldo Giur- 
gola of the architectural firm of Mitchell & Giurgola. 


brick and concrete by Joseph R. Farrell, 
Inc., of West Conshohocken, Pa. In re- 
cent years he completed such construction 
projects as the Medical Research Build- 
ing and Women’s Dormitory at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 

The new building was designed by 
the Philadelphia firm of Mitchell & 
Giurgola, Associates, In describing the 
architectural concept, Ehrman B. Mit- 
chell, Jr., said: “The mature trees and 
shrubbery, which have come from all 
parts of the world, offer a setting of 
dignity and charm. The building, de- 
signed specifically for the College, fea- 
tures a center reception area highlighted 
by the insurance library, the symbolic 
heart of a structure dedicated to educa- 
tion and research.” 


The Building Committee 


The special building committee of 
the College and Society, in addition to 
1s chairman, Joseph H. Reese, who was 
general agent of Penn Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Davis W. Gregg, 
president of American College, consists 


Beautiful Location 


Julian S. Myrick, retiring chairman of 
the board of American College, said: 

“Bryn Mawr is one of the great cul- 
tural communities of the nation and, as 
such, offers an excellent environment 
for the creative efforts of our staff. The 
new center should be an inspiration to 
all in educational and insurance circles 
who visit it in the years to come.” The 
new chairman is Paul Foster Clark, 
chairman of John Hancock. 

Occupying the new building with the 
College and the Society are organizations 
now housed in American College’s build- 
ing in Walnut Street, Philadelphia. They 
are American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers and the Insurance Institute of 
America. 


The new center represents the culmin- 
ation of a life’s work for Dr. Solomon 
S. Huebner, 78-year-old co-founder of 
both the CLU and the CPCU movements. 
He conceived the idea of a professional 








- Sian 


Sketch of the front view of the new home in Bryn Mawr. The 28,000 square 
foot building features a center entrance housing a reception area and library, with 


offices in both wings. 


education for life insurance men in 1913, a 
period when life insurance selling as a 
career was not highly regarded. He 
helped found the American College in 
1927, was its first dean, then its president 
and since 1954 has been its president 
emeritus. In 1941 he helped found the 


Dr. Davis W. 


American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., which grants 
the CPCU designation. 

Dr. Gregg said it is fitting that the 
College and Society should be established 
in their new home while Dr. Huebner is 
so active. 


Gregg— 


President of American College One of 


Large Family of Children; Learned 


Early Lessons in Security When His 


Father Lost Business Holdings and Died 


Dr. Davis Weinert Gregg, president of 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
is a Texan. His father, a prominent at- 
torney, began as a school teacher. Davis 
was the second youngest of 10 children. 
Both his father and mother died when he 
was 16, 


The parents regarded it as imperative 
that all their children be college edu- 
cated and, living in Austin, it was nat- 
ural that they selected the University of 
Texas. This goal was achieved although 
not without a major struggle, especially 
by the mother. Dave’s father died in 
1934 after a prolonged period of total 
disability. The medical expenses were 
heavy, business interests were wiped out 
and there was no insurance. Two of his 
older brothers were obliged to leave 
college (one of them is Leon S. Gregg, 
vice president of American General In- 
surance Company of Houston, and a 
partner in the John L. Wortham insur- 
ance agency of that city.) 

Dr, Gregg’s memory of his parents and 
their determination that above all their 
children should be well educated is re- 
flected in an early page of his book 
“Group Life Insurance,” first published 
in 1950, wherein it is dedicated “To the 
Memory of My Mother and Father, 
Pioneer Teachers in the Ruggedness of 
19th Century Texas.” 

After attending public schools in 
Austin, Tex., Mr. Gregg attended Uni- 
versity of Texas where he got a B.B.A. 
degree in 1939 with highest honors. He 
worked his way through the University 
at a variety of jobs including ice hauler, 
gasoline station attendant, grocery sales- 
man, PBX operator, and in his senior 
year as a student assistant to his Dean, 
Dr. J. Anderson Fitzgerald, later pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance. 


In 1939, Dr. Gregg went to the Whar- 
ton School at the University of Pennsyl- 


vania to study under Dr. Huebner. He 
was able to take his Master’s Degree in 
only one year by investing all of his 
small inheritance from the Gregg estate 
and devoting all his time to his studies. 

Upon graduation he was engaged to 
work in Hartford for the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Co. by Robert I. Catlin, vice 
president, who had launched a new 
program to bring young college men 
into the Aetna organization. 

After three months in Hartford the 
company transferred him to the Dallas 
branch office under Bill Gracey. 

When World War II came along 
Gregg became a member of the Naval 
Reserve in Dallas and in December 31, 
1941 was called into the Navy where he 
remained until 1946 becoming a com- 
manding officer of convoy escort vessels, 
and assistant professor of naval science, 
University of Minnesota in the two last 
years of his service. 


Colleges in Which He Lectured 


After being discharged from war serv- 
ice in 1946 Gregg pondered about what 
career to follow—whether ‘insurance or 
education. Deciding to be an educator 
he selected life insurance as his field. 
He returned to the University of Penn- 
sylvania as a Fellow of the S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Educa- 
tion, studying under Dr. Huebner for 
two years. He received his Ph.D. degree 
in 1948. 

His first post was assistant professor of 
insurance, Ohio State University, 1948-9. 
Then he became visiting professor of 
insurance, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University. He joined Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters in 1949 
as assistant dean, promotion to dean 
being in 1951. It was in 1954 that he was 
advanced to president of the College. 

The two men who have had the great- 
est influence on his career are his 
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brother Leon and Dr. S. S. Huebner. 
He says that his brother provided the 
patience and understanding needed after 
his parents died and also taught him 
that “it takes but little extra effort to 
rise above mediocrity.” Dr. Huebner 
gave him the inspiration to teach, to do 
creative research and to write, and urged 
him to devote his efforts on the national 
scene rather than the local. 





GREGG FAMILY. Photo taken at 
Lake Placid June, 1960. Dr. Gregg, Mil- 
dred McDaniel Gregg and _ children, 
Mary Cynthia and Davis William. 


widely used volume 

Insurance” Dr. Gregg 
“Life and Health Insur- 
ance Handbook” published in 1959. Since 
1948 he has served as editor (with Dr. 
Edison L. Bowers, chairman of the Eco- 
nomics Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity) of the Irwin Series in Insurance 
now numbering 14 major volumes. He is 
a contributing editor to Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


In addition to his 
on “Group Life 
is editor of the 


Among many positions he holds are 
these: First vice president American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of In- 
surance; chairman of commission on in- 
surance terminology; member of gov- 
erning committee of David McCahan 
Foundation; co-director of First Inter- 
national Insurance Confere nee, 1957. 
Also, he is a trustee of Wayne Presby- 
terian Church, Wayne, Pa. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science and other scientific 
organizations. 


Dr. Gregg is widely known as a lec- 
turer and is in constant demand to speak 


before insurance and other organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Gregg was Mildred McDaniel 
and their children are Mary Cynthia 


and Davis William. 





American College 
(Continued from Page 40) 


fits to be gained by better education 
and training for the future of life in- 
surance. The educator chosen to organ- 
ize properly and portray the College was 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, who became head of 
the College and is held in the highest 
esteem—even worshipped by the entire 
insurance fraternity. 


The College from the beginning has 
been entirely independent in its man- 
agement and operation. It has no af- 
filiation with the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania although 
some Wharton professors have served 
~ College as educational consultants. 

he College is free to pursue its educa- 
tical policies and objectives, and it is 
nonprofit with all income used in pro- 
moting its main objectives. The objec- 
tive, scope, general level of standards 
and practices have been deliberately set 


on a parity with those in law and ac 
counts of states having high standards. 
Of great importance, too, is that its gen 
eral plan of operations have been set up 
so that they will readily tie into the 
curricula of the high-grade collegiate 
schools of business. It serves as a pro- 
fessional examination board in the field 
of life and health insurance; gives guid- 
ance and advice to underwriters and 
others who are preparing for CLU ex- 
aminations; promotes life and health in- 
surance education in colleges and uni- 
versities. 


A Link With 200 Colleges 


Each June it gives a series of compre- 
hensive examinations throughout the 
United States and in several foreign 
countries. The College officials and work- 
ing committees spend an immense 
amount of time in preparing, administer- 
ing and grading the CLU examinations. 
The Educational Policy Board of the 
College is responsible for proper func- 
tioning of the educational and examina- 
tion programs. The process of pre- 
paring the examination questions is be- 
gun in advance of when they will be 
given. The examinations are supervised 
by coll ege and university officials in re- 
gional centers throughout the country. 
The grading of the examinations, begun 
in Philadelphia immediately after they 
are completed, requires from six to eight 
weeks to complete. 


It is estimated that there are 450 teach- 
ers of American College courses cooper- 
ating in 200 universities and colleges. To 
qualify for the CLU designation, fund- 
amental knowledge is needed of law, 
taxation, finance, economics, pensions, 
social security, psychology, ethics, as 
well as life and health insurance. The 
typical CLU candidate spends four years 
in the program. Typically, each person 
completing the CLU examination series 
flunks one examination in the process 
and, over the years, the average passing 
ratio on CLU examinations has ranged 
between 60 and 65%. 


Diploma in Agency Management 


In 1958 the College completely re- 
vised its 25-year-old Management Edu- 
cation program and made available the 
diploma in agency management to people 
engaged in field or home office manage- 
ment activities. This program is a com- 
prehensive college-level course of study 
stressing agency management principles; 
it is designed to equip the farsighted 
management executive to build a sound 
program of policies and procedures and 
to aid him in solving his management 
problems. The curriculum prepares him 
to take five professional examinations, 
similar to the CLU examinations, given 
by the College in the field of manage- 
ment. 


A candidate may prepare for the CLU 
and Management examinations in any 
way he wishes, but most candidates find 
the most effective way is to attend a 
study class conducted at a nearby col- 
lege or university. The classes run about 
30 weeks of the school year. They are 
organized and operated locally, and 
usually meet once a week. In the 1959- 
60 academic year, there were 442 CLU 
and Management study classes formed in 
211 cities. In Philadelphia, for example, 
study classes were held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, Villanova and Temple. 
In San Francisco, to cite a West Coast 
example, students attend CLU and Man- 
agement study classes at San Francisco 
State College. 


Area of Health Insurance 


In the past decade there has been a 
rapid assumption of responsibility in the 
area of health insurance by life insurance 
companies to the point where life 
insurance companies now provide a great 
majority of all private health imoepanee 
coverage. And for many years Dr. S. S. 
Huebner and others have been preaching 
the gospel that life insurance and health 
insurance go together as “life value” in- 
surance. Recognizing that it has both 
an opportunity and a responsibility to 
render a real educational service to the 


MONY Emphasizing Investment 
Features of Life Contract 


By Rocer Hutt 
President of Mutual Of New York 


In the past 10 years, competi-ive forms 
of savings and investment have been 
growing at a faster rate than life in- 
surance. The philosophy of “Buy term 
and invest the rest” has also become 
increasingly popular ... and the attrac- 
tiveness of permanent life insurance has 
become increasingly depreciated. Within 
our industry, the growth of term insur- 
ance has been considerably faster, since 
1950, than the growth of permanent plans 
of insurance. 

These changes seem to be the product 
of three things: our current period of 
inflation; the failure of the public to 
recognize that in cash values as well as 
protection values permanent life insur- 
ance nearly always is superior to plans 
to “buy term and invest the rest”; and 
the failure of our industry to inform 
people who need the protection of in- 
surance that permanent insurance has 
investment features comparing very 
favorably with those available in other 
forms of investment. 


A Responsibility to the Industry 


To combat this, the insurance industry 
must develop an organized program of 
public education. This is needed not 
only for continued sales growth, but— 
more important—to guard against the fi- 
nancial problems a family might suffer 
by following the term purchase-stock 
investment program. 


As a step in this program of educa- 
tion, Mutual Of New York last March 
introduced a booklet, “The Unique In- 
vestment Features of Life Insurance.” 
Its purpose is to show the reasons why 
we think permanent insurance is sounder 
and safer than any other form of pro- 
tection-and-savings program. 

One example from the booklet: if a 
man, aged 40 and in the 30% tax bracket, 
purchases a $25,000 whole life policy, the 
amount he would receive at the end of 
20 years if he surrendered his policy 
would be about $11,100—and there would 
be no personal income tax. If he bought 
a $25,000 term policy and invested the 
difference in premiums in bonds, he 
would have to obtain an annual gross 
yield of 6.70% on his investment over 
the entire 20-year period to accumulate 
the same $11,100. This comparison is 
based on MONY’s current illustrative 
dividend scale and on the use of the 
so-called “Fifth Dividend Option,” on 
the basis on which it is now obtainable 
—up to age 65. In a limited number of 
other examples we have worked out—all 
for policies of $10,000 and over, issued 
at ages 30 and 40, and surrendered after 
20 to 25 years—the yield required varies 
from 4.7% to 7.3% for a person in a 
30% income tax bracket. 


Safety, Incentive and Protection 


In addition, the booklet re-emphasizes 
the numerous advantages of safety, in- 
centive and protection that insurance has 
over other investment programs. For 
example: waiver of premium; the ele- 
ment of “forced savings’; guaranteed 
collateral. 


MONY admittedly was not the first 
to issue this type of publication. Con- 
necticut Mutual and Home Life both 





health insurance business, this year the 
American College is expanding its CLU 
study program to include more mater al 
on health insurance and to permit health 
insurance personnel to qualify for the 
CLU designation. 


issued excellent booklets on this sub- 
ject, shortly before ours. Many other 
companies are bringing out such book 
lets now or are reprinting the materia! 
from our study. Bill Hendley, when he 
was president of the NALU, spoke on 
this subject many times. 

Here is what Mutual Of New York 
has done with its little broadside. Since 
March we have distributed 38,000 copies, 
and recently we re-ordered an additional 
15,000 copies. 


Nation-wide Communication 


we covered all MONY 
managers and field underwriters, with 
additional copies for distribution to 
selected policyholders. 


We sent a copy to every life insurance 
company in the directory, with a per- 
sonal letter . . . offering them the right 
to reprint our booklet, completely or 
in part and with or without credit to 
MONY 

Copies also were sent to the business 
editors of the New York City daily news- 
papers and the wire services, to the 
chief editorial writers of about 250 daily 
newspapers, to syndicated business col- 
umnists, and magazine news and financial 
editors. 

Special mailings were made to univer- 
sity libraries and insurance instructors, 
investment houses and selected security 
analysts, and to Congressmen and other 
Washington officials. 

The Spring issue of “MONY Topics,” 
our policyholder publication, contained a 
comprehensive summary of the booklet 

and our annual report to policy- 
holders made mention of it. 


Originally, 


Companies Concur Almost Unanimously 


Our results so far have been encour- 
aging. The insurance companies were 
almost unanimous in their support of our 
stand. Our field underwriters have given 
copies to thousands of policyholders and 
prospects, and tell us they are giving 
added emphasis to the investment fea- 
tures of insurance in their sales pro- 
posals. 


Several newspaper columnists have 
written about the investment features of 
life insurance, basing much of their in- 
formation on the booklet. 

Hundreds of our policyholders have 
written in for copies; so have additional 
hundreds of non-policyholders. 


Public Willing to Listen 


Much more, of course, remains to be 
done. But we have been shown that the 
public is willing to listen when the facts 
are presented, clearly and forcefully. 
With a concentrated, industry- wide cam- 
paign to get these facts before the pub- 
lic as often as possible, the trend to- 
ward top-heavy term insurance and other 
investments can, I believe, be reversed. 





Fear 


A man who is filled with fear, whether 
it be of losing his job, or his investment, 
or his health, is taking into his system 
a poison that will show itself in a de- 
fective personality. The man given to 
undue worry, to excess envy and 
jealousy, is ‘literally saturating himself 
with negatives that will tear down the 
positives needed to carry on. The ‘crav- 
ing to be worthwhile, to succeed and 
excel, affords one of the strongest drives 
known to man. Our. happiness and wel- 
fare depend on how we use that drive. 


—Calvin T. Ryan 
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EDMOND J. NOURI, C.L.U, 


L. U. to carry on in 


tradition of Wheeler H. King, C. L. U. 


New General Agent brings impressive record 
of sales and management achievement to post 


Edmond J. Nouri, our newest general agent, 
was given a send-off recently at an installation 
dinner in New York’s Plaza Hotel and with home 
office executives on hand. Well deserved tributes 
were paid to his production prowess and his man- 
agerial ability. As agency manager since June, 
1959, he has been operating New England Life’s 
agency at 200 East 42nd Street in the Grand 
Central area, and has recently established a 
Brooklyn district agency operation at 26 Court 
Street. 


Active in New York City’s life insurance 
fraternity, Mr. Nouri is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table and New England 
Life’s Hall of Fame. He joined the New England 
as a supervisor in 1954, after four years with 
another company. In August, 1958, Wheeler 
King and Mr. Nouri joined forces to launch an 
intensive building program, but two months later, 
Mr. King was stricken and Ed Nouri stepped into 


the management seat. Since then he has fully 
demonstrated his fitness to head the Agency and 
is planning to resume the expansion program laid 
out two years ago. 


Wheeler King, who has retired because of 
ill health, took over the agency in 1945. Under 
his leadership, the agency has built a substantial 
New York following, has maintained a position 
among the foremost agencies in the company 
(currently in the top 10 in 1960 written busi- 
ness), with over $130,000,000 of ordinary busi- 
ness on the books. Wheeler King’s devotion to 
New England Life’s principles of training and 
assisting new agents, his emphasis on service to 
brokers and highly specialized guidance in busi- 
ness insurance have contributed to a tradition Mr. 
Nouri is determined and proud to follow. 


Inquiries from anyone seeking more infor- 
mation about this agency and its plans for the 
future are welcome. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mill LIF Ecsta 


UMS COMPANY BHAT POUNDED MUTUAL LIFE 





200 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-5560 
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Prudential’s Council of Social Scientists 


Why President Carrol M. Shanks Selected a Group of Five Noted 
University Professors to Acquaint Company with Changing 
Contingencies of Life, Peoples’ Welfare and Public Economy 


The Prudential in May announced the 
formation of its President’s Advisory 
Council on Research. This council con- 
sists of five distinguished university 
professors, each of whom is eminent in 
one or more fields of the social sciences. 
The program has only just begun; it is 
far too early to comment on results. 
I shall, however, briefly describe the con- 
siderations that led to this undertaking, 
its operations and its goals. 


Contingencies Which Concern Insurance 
Industry 


Because of our industry’s concern 
with contingencies of life, people’s wel- 
fare, and the public economy we feel 
that it, perhaps more than any other 
industry, is affected by social, economic 
and political changes. These changes 
are continual, often rapid, and mold 
the security aspirations and demands of 
the American people in ways that a life 
insurance company should be quick to 
recognize. 

During the presidency of Carrol M. 
Shanks, Prudential has striven toward 
this goal by modifying its organization, 
its products and practices and by ex- 
panding its research efforts generally. 
These research efforts have been quite 
diversified and intensive, but, because 
of the chronic urgencies that always 
seem to attend current problems, it has 
not been possible to consider compre- 
hensively the pervasive, long-range so- 
cial, economic and political trends that 
will affect us in the future, 

We believe that the most disinterested, 
expert advice about these trends would 
come from university professors spe- 
cializing in the social sciences. As Mr. 
Shanks has said: “It is our belief that, 
in meeting the challenges of the future, 
we will greatly benefit from the skill, 
imagination, opinion and research of out- 
side experts, and thereby better fulfill 
our obligations to our policyholders and 
to the American public.” 


By CuHar.es B. Larnc 


Vice President, Planning and Development Department, 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


With this idea, we compiled 
specific purposes for such a group. It 
seems to us that such scientists could 
legitimately be expected to be helpful 
in consideration of how social develop- 


more 


ments may necessitate or suggest 
changes in our products, our organiza- 
tion and our operating policies. We 


thought, too, that they could advise us 
on developments within their special 
fields that might be helpful to us and 
on the design and analysis of specific 
research projects. We also felt that 
these men could advise us on our 
whole research program by reviewing 
work already completed or in progress, 
and by suggesting new research oppor- 
tunities. While they might occasionally 
act as advisors on specific projects, we 
hoped that most of their time with 
us could be taken up with broad issues. 


These are the considerations which 
prompted our present experiment. The 
only way to find out whether our ex- 
pectations were reasonable was by actu- 
ally assembling a group of social scien- 
tists to work on this program, and see 
what resulted. 


The importance of the project war- 
ranted getting outstanding scientists of 
proven creativity. Their perspectives, 
we hoped, would be new and would 
differ from those that tend to become 
inbred within a company. We felt that 
such men would bring to us the latest 
and completest knowledge from their dis- 
ciplines and significant insights from 
their intellects. 


Five Outstanding Social Scientists 


We were fortunate in finding outstand- 
ing men who were as intrigued as we 
were by the possibilities of applying so- 
cial science insights to business opera- 
tions, and who were willing to work with 
us to try out the idea. These men, 
William J. Baumol of Princeton, John 
Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard, Harold 
D. Lasswell of Yale, Paul F, Lazarsfeld 


of Columbia and William F, Whyte of 
Cornell, have all cooperated to the 
fullest extent possible and have been 
superb associates with whom to work. 


William J. Baumol 


Short biographical sketches of them 
may be of interest. In alphabetical order, 


the first is William J. Baumol. Dr. Bau- 
mol, one of the outstanding younger 
American economists, still under 40, 


has been a consultant to the Federal 
government and private companies, and 
has had published several authoritative 
volumes in different areas of economic 
theory. Born in New York City he 
attended City College of New York and 
received his Ph.D. from University of 
London. He first taught at London 
School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence and then came to Princeton where 
in 1954 he became Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology. He is author of 
“Economic Dynamics,” “Welfare Eco- 
nomics and The Theory of the State.” 
“Economic Processes and Policies” (with 
L. V. Chandler); and “Business Be- 
havior, Value and Growth.” 


John Kenneth Galbraith 


John Kenneth Galbraith, one of Amer- 
ica’s best known economists, has views 
which are unusually imaginative, and his 
books are frequently best-sellers. Born 
in Ontario, he obtained a B.S. degree 
from University of Toronto and _ his 
Master’s degree and Doctorate from Uni- 
versity of California. He taught eco- 
nomics at Harvard and then at Princeton 
until he left to organize and head the 
price control activities of the Office of 
Price Administration. In 1945 Mr. Gal- 
braith was director of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Service, and in 1946 
director of the Office of Economic Se- 
curity Policy in the State Department. 
He has also been a Social Science Re- 
search Fellow at Cambridge University, 
and on board of editors of Fortune 


magazine. 


Since 1949 he has been pro- 
fessor of 


economics at Harvard. Cur- 
rently, he is chairman of the Economic 
Policy Committee of the Democratic 
Advisory Council. His major books are 
“American Capitalism,” “A Theory of 
Price Control,” “The Great Crash,” “The 
Affluent Society,” and “The Liberal 
Hour.” 


Harold D. Lasswell 


Harold D. Lasswell has been a pioneer 
in the development and application of 
social and psychological theory to ad- 
ministration and to organizational be- 
havior. Born in Donnellson, Ill, he ob- 
tained his Bachelor's and Doctor’s de- 
gees from University of Chicago, later 
teaching science there until 1938. 

During 1939-1945, he was director of 
War Communications Research at the 
Library of Congress. Since 1946 he has 
held a chair at Yale Law School, where 
his present title is professor of law and 
political science. He is a former presi- 
dent of American Political Science As- 
sociation. Among his books are “Propa- 
ganda Technique in the World War,” 
“Psychopathology and ‘Politics,” “World 
Politics and Personal Insecurity,” “Pow- 
er and Personality,” and with A, Kaplan, 


“Power and Society.” 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld was largely respon- 


sible for the development and application 
of systematic survey research techniques, 
and has been a leader in the movement 
to construct mathematical models for the 
social sciences. His breadth of interests 
have been such that there are few areas 
of any social science where students do 
not find his publications required reading. 
3orn in Vienna, he received a Ph.D. at 
University of Vienna and taught psy- 
chology there before coming to this 
country in 1933 on a fellowship from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He was direc- 


tor of Office of Radio Research at 
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CHARLES B. LATING 


Princeton University and then at Col- 
umbia University. Since 1940 he has 
been professor of sociology at Columbia, 
and chairman of that department since 
1950. He is president-elect of American 
Sociological Association, and past-presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
Public Opinion Research. His books in- 
clude: “Radio Research,” with Frank M. 
Stanton; “The People’s Choice,” with 
B. Berelson and H. Gaudet; “Voting,” 
with B. Berelson and W. McPhee; 
“Mathematical Thinking in the Social 
Sciences”; and “Personal Influence,” 
(with E. Katz), 


William Foote Whyte 


William Foote Whyte has had wide 
and varied experience in the study of 
human relations in business organiza- 
tions. Born in Springfield, Mass., he 
received his undergraduate education at 
Swarthmore College. A member of the 
Society of Junior Fellows at Harvard 
from 1936 to 1940 he recieved a Ph.D. 
from University of Chicago in 1943; 
taught first at the University of Okla- 
homa and then at Chicago. In 1948 he 
became Professor of Industrial Relations 
at the New York State School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and since 1956 has been director 
of its Social Science Research Center. He 
is editor of “Human Organization,” jour- 
nal of the Society for Applied Anthro- 
pology. 

Mr. Whyte is author of “Street Corner 
Society,” “Human Relations in the Rest- 
aurant Industry,” “Pattern for Industrial 
Peace,” “Money and Motivation,” “Men 
and Organization.” 


Works With Top Management 


Since the problems that the Council 
members were to consider and the sug- 
gestions that they might make _ con- 
cerned basic company policy, the Coun- 
cil was set up to work with top man- 
agement. Mr. Shanks has participated 
in its formation and discussions, and 
other high executives will, no doubt, 
become involved as the Council touches 
their area of responsibility. 

There has been, thus far, only one 
meeting of the whole group. At that 
two-day session most of the time was 
spent orienting the members and dis- 
cussing major problems, Now we in the 
Planning and Development Department 
of the company are working with the 
men individually, consulting with them 
on research in their special fields and 
preparing with them for future meetings. 

Ve are enjoying this experience of 
working with creative people from out- 
side our industry—people whose views 
on many things are different from those 
we may tend to have within the indus- 
try. In addition to being enjoyable, the 
program is stimulating and provocative, 
but how successful is it? We will feel 
that this experiment is successful and 
that such an advisory group of academi- 
cians is a worthwhile thing for us if, at 
the end of a year or two, we have been 


Charles B. Laing 


Mr. Laing was born in Winnipeg and 
in 1929 was graduated from University 
of Manitoba. In the following year he 
joined Prudential in the actuarial de- 
partment, six years later being trans- 
terred to the controller’s department and 
given responsibility for establishing a 
cost analysis system, As the first man- 
ager of what became known as the cost 
allocation division he worked out the 
practices which are still in use in the 
company’s cost analysis work. In 1942 he 
became assistant general manager of the 
comptroller’s department. Next in 1945 
he was assigned to administrative work 
and became general manager of the actu- 
arial and Group insurance departments, 
in 1946 transferred to the general office 
administration department as director of 
organization and methods. In 1947 he 
was elected second vice president and 
placed in charge of personnel and meth- 
ods work. Subsequently, he was as- 
signed to coordinate activities of the 
company’s regional home offices. Next 
he was designated second vice presi- 
dent of Prudential’s projected Mid- 
America home office. He is first vice 
president of Life Office Management 
Association, a former director of New- 
ark Chamber of Commerce and former 
president of Somerset Hills Community 
Chest. He is a director of Sperry and 
Hutchinson Co. and of Somerset Hills 
Dairy, Bernardsville, N. J. 





stimulated to think in directions in which 
we had not thought before, or to per- 
ceive changes in a way we ‘had not be- 
fore, or to undertake research projects 
we had not conceived of before, or in 
short—to see, do, think or act in some 
new way or dimension. 





Gateway Center — Muller 


(Continued from Page 25) 


pergolas on the Plaza to provide shade 
for the benches beneath. 

Gateway Center today has six office 
buildings and a hotel besides a 3-level 
underground garage topped by Equitable 
Plaza. Other projects including resi- 
dential facilities are on the drafting 
boards which together with the hotel, 
shops and general and specialized office 
facilities will help make Pittsburgh’s 
downtown area a_ well-rounded self- 
sustaining community. The eighth build- 
ing will probably be a 20-story executive 
type apartment house followed by two 
more buildings of a nature not yet de- 
termined, It is expected that ground 
for these last buildings can be broken 


by 1962, or_within a decade from the 
time the Equitable opened the first 
building. 


Just ten short years ago when Pitts- 
burgh embarked on its Renaissance pro- 
gram many persons were openly skepti- 
cal. Now Pittsburghers are proud of 
their great city and the tremendous 
strides it has made revitalizing an out- 
moded urban center, Literally hundreds 
of political and civic figures, as well as 
officials of investment institutions, visit 
Gateway Center each year to see what 
has been done to stop the decline of the 
American metropolitan centers and to 
note the progress at Pittsburgh, the first 
city to start such a tremendous program. 
There are thousands of sightseers from 
all parts of this and other countries who 
come to gaze and marvel at the wonders 
wrought by an insurance company with- 
out a cent of public funds, 

A Great Life Insurance Achievement 

The Pittsburgh Story portrays what 
the life insurance industry has been 
doing to establish a sound business cli- 
mate and a healthy human environment 
in the downtown area of one American 
city. At Gateway Center the life insur- 
ance industry has transformed a com- 
mercial eyesore assessed at $7,000,000 
to a downtown showcase assessed at over 
$44,000,000 at no cost to the taxpayer. 
It provides a striking example of the 
stimulating force of the life insurance 
premiums on America’s economic and 
social progress. 


A Landmark in top = Brokerage Service 
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Chairmen of College Fund-Raising Drives 


Zimmerman Chairman of Dartmouth 


Successful Capital Gifts Campaign 


Chairmanned by Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Dartmouth’s recent ‘Capital 


Gifts Campaign went half a million dol- 


lars over its goal of $17 million. 
Capital Gifts 


step in 


The 
first 
versary 


Campaign was the 
200th Anni- 
Program 


Dartmouth’s 
Development which 


aims to raise faculty salaries and com- 
plete an extensive building program be- 
fore the starts its 
in 1969. 

A preliminary 


of the 


college third century 
survey before the start 
campaign in 1957 showed that $17 
million probably 


was too high a goal; 


that $12 million was more realistic. But 
Mr. Zimmerman and his committee de- 
cided to aim for the $17 million and went 


to work. 

Personally Saw Many Alumni 
effort to reach all Dartmouth 
United States 
down into 11 regions with a subcommit- 


In an 


Alumni the was broken 


tee working in each region. The Alumni 
Fund merged with the Capital Gifts 
Campaign and the class agents con- 


tacted a large number of alumni not so- 


licited in the regional campaigns. In 
addition a leadership gifts committee was 
appointed as well as committees to han- 
dle gifts made through corporations and 


foundations. 


The alumni were reached by letters, 
phone calls, personal interviews, and 
dinner and luncheon meetings of the 


groups all over the 
Speaking at 
Mr. Zimmerman spent a great deal of 
time personally contacting the alumni. 

His secretary, Jean Colby, tells the 
story of a long distance phone call he 
made to ask an alumni about his pledge. 
Jean got the re with that name on the 
telephone and he and Mr. Zimmerman 
had a long conversation. As he put down 
the phone, he looked very puzzled. He 

ld Jean the man didn’t remember talk- 
ing to him at a meeting a month pre- 
vious; he didn’t have a brother; he 


alumni country. 


many of these meetings 


didn’t seem to remember anything he 
should. A little checking showed there 
were two alumni with the same name 


and Mr. Zimmerman had not been talk- 
ing with the man he thought he was at 
all. But the wrong number paid off for 
the Dartmouth fund. Both men raised 
their pledges! 

By the close of the campaign in 1959, 
contributions had come in from 18,500 
alumni, parents and friends. The sig- 
nificance of the total of $17% million in 
Dartmouth’s history can be shown with 
a few statistics. It represents 30% of all 
the endowments the College had ac- 
cumu lated over 189 years; it is one and 
a half times the value of all the land 
and buildings owned by the College and 
one and a half times the total of all the 
money given through the Alumni Fund 
irom 1915 through 1958. 

The largest gift was $1,000,000, and it 
was made anonymously. Almost $15 
million of the total came from the 2,500 
alumni who gave $1,000 and over. And 





CHARLES J. 


ZIMMERMAN 


$10,690,000 came from alumni in the New 
England-New York area 
What Will Be Done With Funds 
The money raised by this c 
already gone to work. 
have been substantially 


campaign has 
Faculty salaries 
raised, two class- 


room buildings have been enlarged and 
modernized, and a new wing has been 
added to the library. Construction is on 
schedule for a huge new creative arts 
and social center and an academic build- 
ing, while a new auditorium, a_ sports 
arena, a science library, and a classroom 


building are at the drawing board stage. 
Dartmouth is presently engaged in 
raising an additional $10 million for con- 
struction of a new medical building. 
John Sloan Dickey, president of Dart- 
mouth, highly praised the efforts of Mr. 
Zimmerman in conduct of this campaign. 


Frank Williams Chairman of 
Yale Program to Raise $69,500,000 


For the first time in 34 years Yale 
College is launching a major capital 
funds campaign, formally known as 


Yale’s Program for the Arts and 
Scienccs, and designed to raise the 
equiv lent of $69,500,000 of new capital 
for Yale College and the Graduate 
School. 

National chairman of the campaign is 
Frank Owen Heywood Williams, senior 
vice president of Connecticut General 
Life, who was graduated from the Col- 
lege in 1922. Honorary chairman is 
Irving S. Olds. 

The campaign is the result of an in- 
tensive study by the University Council, 
a group of 25 alumni advisers, selected 
primarily for their knowledge of specific 


needs of the university. While it was 
finally determined that Yale will need 
$147 million in new capital funds be- 


tween now and 1970, the equivalent of 
$69,500,000 represents immediate and 
urgent requirements. Of this sum $47 
million will be sought as new capital, 
and the balance, $22.5 million of addi- 
tional endowment, will be in the form 
a $1 million increase in annual con- 
tributions to the Alumni Fund. 

Of the $47 million of new capital, $10.5 


ot 


Oates Heads Committee Whose 
Goal Is Raising Funds For Princeton 


James Franklin Oates, 
chairman, Equitable 


president and 
Life Assurance So- 
ciety, is general chairman of a national 
executive committee having as its goal 
raising $53 million for Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

In addition to his general 
campaign he is on these 
Board of 


duties as 
chairman of this 
Trustees: ex- 
ecutive, grounds and buildings, and gifts 
and memorials. Mr. Oates was elected 
an alumni trustee in 1954 and a charter 
trustee in 1958. 

Of the $53 million goal of the current 
campaign, the largest single allotment 
of funds will be made to construct 


committees of 


new 
buildings and to make necessary plant 
improvements—at a cost of $30 million. 
Of the university’s present physical faci!- 
ities, most buildings range in age from 40 
years up to two centuries, and only a few 
have been built since 1940. 

The second largest allotment of funds 
—$20 million—is needed to endow an- 
ticipated and recent increases in faculty 


salaries—new professors—research and 
scholarship — student aid, maintenance 
and operation of buildings planned. The 


remaining $3 million included in the 


goal is the catalyst needed to speed up 
improvements in faculty salaries, in ex- 


JAMES FRANKLIN OATES, JR. 


pansion of the curriculum and _ student 

aid. 

Partner in Famed Chicago Law Firm 
Mr. Oates, who was born in Evanston, 


Ill., was graduated from Phillips Exeter 


(Continued on Page 98) 





million will be used for faculty needs, $4 
million for financial aid to students, ‘$10 
million for new science buildings, and 
$22.5 million to create an entirely new 
concept in the University’s financial 
structure. 





FRANK O. H. WILLIAMS 


One aspect of Yale’s program is that 
no professional fund raising oganization 
is being engaged to provide manpower 
or prepare descriptive literature. The 
entire campaign is being run by Yale 
men, or close friends of Yale. Early in 
May chairmen had been enlisted for 
more than 20 areas. Chairman of the 
Wisconsin area is Edmund Fitzgerald, 
class of ’16, former president and chair- 
man of Northwestern Mutual Life. 


His Yale Activities 


Mr. Williams entered Yale in 1918 
as a freshman at Sheffield School of 
Engineering, Yale News in commenting 
upon his selection as chairman of the 
Program for the Arts and Sciences cam- 
paign said: 

“His overwhelming devotion to Yale 
is stamped unmistakably upon every- 
thing that he does. He has held probably 
more jobs in Yale alumni work than any- 
one in the history of the university. A 
Fellow of Saybrook College, he has 
held posts including secretary of his class 
for 25 years and class agent; director 
of the Alumni Fund; chairman of the 
Alumni Board; member of the Yale 
University Council ; and member of the 
executive committee of the Yale De- 
velopment Committee. To each job he 
devoted monumental energies.” He also 
was a member of the organization com- 
mittee of the Yale Alumni National 
Placement Service after World War II. 

As chairman of the Alumni Board Mr 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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| WE LIKE THESE QUOTES— 

in “It is time to resell ourse'ves on the fallacy of renting insurance . . . rather 

4 ; than owning it.” 


“Why is it that men will run to investments that were created for the seller and not 


the buyer, rather than investments which were created for the buyer and not the 


) i seller?” 


nd “The policyholder has every reason to have confidence in the future purchasing power 
oa of the dollar.” 


“We should reafirm and rededicate ourselves to life insurance as a financial way of 


life—a complete financial way of life.” 


DS ls an) ln ence 


We are proud to say these words all came from the same man, 


a vice-president of New England Life. 


me 
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Survived Camp Torture; 
Wynschenk MONY Agent 


EDDY WYNSCHENK 


A San Francisco insurance man who 
spent two years in Nazi Germany’s most 
notorious concentration camps has be- 
come one of the most successful young 


Beasley Prominent 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Washington, D. C., having rendered past 


service as chairman of its executive and 
finance committees. In 1952 he received 
the Lay Churchman of the Year Award 
at the hi ands of Washington Pilgrimage 
in Washington, D. C., which has honored 
President Eisenhower, Paul Babson, 
Cecil B. DeMille and numerous other 
lay churchmen through the years. 

At the local level he has been a mem- 


ber of the Dallas Council of Churches 
and has been chairman of its finance 
committee, and through service with the 
Disciples of Christ at the national level, 
he has been a member of various com- 
mittees with recent service on the nom- 
inating committee for the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ. 
Mr. Beasley’s entire business life has 
seen a liberal devotion of his time to 
many worthwhile civic, religious, educa- 
tional and welfare organizations. 





field underwriters at Mutual Of New 
York. He is 32-year-old Eddy Wyn- 
schenk, who has qualified for MONY 
sales-honor organizations in each of his 
three years with the company and cur- 
rently ranks third at MONY in paid 
applications. His agency manager is 
Leonard Stiller. 

This is a far cry from the days when 
Mr. Wynschenk, then a teen-ager, feared 
that the Nazis would not let him live an- 
other week. He was 12 when the Ger- 
man blitzkrieg overran his native coun- 
try, Holland. Three years later he and 
his family were herded off to the Ausch- 
witz concentration camp, then to Bu- 
chenwald. 


Entire Family Murdered 


His entire family — the parents, three 
sisters and a brother—were murdered. 
Nazi sadists tortured and methodically 
starved him. The youngster, frail and 
small to begin with, weighed 60 pounds 
when finally freed by American infantry 
men in April, 1945. 

He scraped an existence in devasted 
Holland for 11 years, then, with $40 in 
his pocket, came to America. After 13 
- asa in Philadelphia, he moved to 

San Francisco where he had two friends 
also Dutch immigrants. A MONY 
agent persuaded him to try selling in- 
surance, and he joined the Stiller agency 
in January, 1958. 

Most of his clients are Dutch immi- 
grants. “They didn’t have much insur- 
ance back home, and they are not ac- 
customed to it,” Mr. Wynschenk says. 
Yet he has sold more than 300 policies 
to them in the past two and one-half 
years and reports that they “are very 
quick to understand the value of having 
insurance.” His wife Else is a Dutch girl. 








Yale Program — Williams 


(Continued from Page 46) 


Williams spent an entire month living 
at Yale, “re-educating” himself con- 
cerning Yale’s modern activities in prep- 
aration for his role as a medium of com- 
munication between alumni and adminis- 
tration. He then toured the country 
visiting Yale alumni in 69 cities. Under 
his chairmanship alumni seminars were 
initiated. 

Mr. Williams was extraordinarily ac- 
tive as an undergraduate at Yale. He 
sang with the Yale Glee Club for four 
years; was chairman of a number of 
committees in his class; president of his 
fraternity; secretary of his (the 
only elective office); was on the student 
council and interfraternity council; and 


cl: iSs 


was a member of the Junior Prom com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Williams was born on a farm in 
Shropshire, England, of Welsh parents. 
His father, a marine engineer, believing 
that the United States presented greater 
opportunities, moved to Boston with his 
family and later settled in New Haven 
where Frank went to Hopkins Grammar 
School. He took an early interest in 
schoolboy sports which fascinated him. 
He still plays a fair game of golf. Never 
weighing more than 140 pounds when on 
the athletic field he overcame this handi- 
cap by always displaying an indom- 
itable spirit to win. He loved being a 
competitor and later after leaving college 
it was a characteristic of his salesman- 
ship in advertising and as an insurance 


agent and an agency manager. His phil- 
osophy in this direction was once ex- 
plained by him when he said in his 


office in Hartford: 


“Unless you are a good competitor, you 
cannot become a good salesman.” 

In 1926-7 he lived in Louisville where 
he was assistant advertising manager of 
the Courier Journal of that city under 
Robert Worth Bingham whose family 
owned the paper. In 1927 he returned to 
Yale as publisher of the Yale Alumni 
Weekly which, by the way, is now a 
monthly. As a result of his close asso- 
ciation with Yale he became greatly 
impressed by the contribution a great 
university makes to the progress of the 
country by educating so many young 
men who later enter the ranks of fin- 
ance, business and industry as well as 
the home offices and sometimes the agen- 
cies of eee companies. His six 
years with the Yale publication included 
the depression years which began in 
1929 and continued until 1932. 


Was Outstanding Agency Leader 


Mr. Williams began his insurance 
career in 1933 as a broker representing 
all companies. He joined Connecticut 
General as manager of its New Haven 
branch office. The following year the 
branch office was selected to receive the 
company’s “Outstanding Agency Award” 
for superior all-around performance. It 
was obvious that Mr. Williams’ success 
was more than a routine performance 
and he was appointed manager of the 
Hartford branch office. Almost immed- 
iately the Hartford branch showed un- 
mistakable signs of leadership and it was 
given the “Outstanding Agency Award” 
13 times, the last five times consecutively. 

On April 1, 1958, the company made 
him a vice president. He had built the 
Hartford branch office up to a produc- 
tion of $31 million of Ordinary busi- 
ness. In March, 1959, Mr. Williams 
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LIFE—A. & H. 
FIRE — CASUALTY OPENINGS 
Clerical To Executive Levels 


For over two decades we have de- 
voted our efforts exclusively to the 
insurance personnel placement field. 
Our operation is on a_ nationwide 
scale. 

Clients have informed us that the 
following features of our service have 
been highly satisfactory to them: 
1) Absolutely confidential 

dling all information. 

2) Discriminating referral of ap- 
plications completely in line 
with their position require- 
ments. 

3) Personal attention accorded 
each application. 

4) No contracts of any kind to 
sign. 

5) Most complete selection of in- 
surance positions available 
through any source in the 
country. 

6) A reasonable service charge 
that is many times paid in 
part or full by our employer 
clients. 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING 
"HOW WE OPERATE." 


No obligation to register. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 
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was elected a member of the board of 
Connecticut General and his election to 
senior vice president was in March, 
1960 

In civic affairs Mr. Williams has been 
active in various community and philan- 
thropic groups. In 1943 he was chair- 
man of the special gifts committee to 
raise $5 million for the Hartford Hospi- 
tal Building Fund. Since 1943 he has 
been a director of Hartford Hospital. 
In 1944 he organized the Hartford Hos- 
pital Association, a fund raising adjunct. 
He served six years as the association’s 
first president and is now a director. 

During World War II he served as 
chairman of the special events commit- 
tee of Navy Relief. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the Connecti- 
cut State Prison and the prison’s parole 
board from 1952 to 1955. In 1952 he was 
finance chairman for the State of Con- 
necticut Citizens for Eisenhower and also 
served as a member of the national 
finance committee. In 1954 he was a 
member of the National Citizens for 
Eisenhower Congressional Committee. 
An organizer and the first president of 
the Civic Music Association of Greater 
Hartford, he now serves as a director. 

In 1954 Mr. Williams was named a 
trustee of the Ethel Walker School in 
Simsbury, Conn. He is a member of the 
advisory board of the WALKS Founda- 
tion, Inc., an eleemosynary organization 
representing Westminster, Avon Old 
Farms, Loomis, Kingswood and Suffield, 
private boys’ schools in Hartford County. 
He is a director of the American 
Sumatra Corporation and of the Imperial 
Agricultural Corporation. 


The clubs of Mr. Williams are Hart- 
ford Club, Hartford Golf Club, Hartford 
Gun Club and Yale Club of New York. 

Mr. Williams was married to Ger- 
aldine Stickney Swift of New Haven in 
1928 and divorced in September, 1957. 
He has two daughters, Wendy Owen, 
now ‘Mrs. Arthur K. Stedman of New 
York City and Jill P. Williams, a student 
of Sarah Lawrence‘ College. Mr, Wil- 
liams lives in West Hartford. 
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“We've only got ten minutes—so for Pete’s sake, 
don’t ask him what’s new at Provident Mutual!’ 


New developments at Provident Mutual are putting a guaranteed renewable for lifetime. Lowered rates fo. 
gleam in many a broker's eye. For instance, there's our women, the Term Dividend Option and flexible group 
Guaranteed Purchase Option, a rider offering the new pension plans are other added attractions. 

policyowner the right to add to his life insurance program : 

at future specified dates without evidence of insurability. These are just some of the reasons why sales-minded 


brokers are taking the time to find out what's new at 


Up-to-date Accident and Sickness equipment includes an Provident Mutual. It could pay you, too. 


attractive new Hospital Policy for individuals and families, 


HENRY G. BARNHURST, Manager GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER, C.L.U. 
Room 1501, 711 Third Avenue General Agent 
New York 17. MU 7-9115 Room 514, 111 John Street 
New York 38. WO 4-415] 
JOHN J. TUNMORE, General Agent PHILIP H. GILLIS, Manager 
161 East 42nd Street 1180 Raymond Blvd. 
New York 17. MU 2-1060 Newark 2, New Jersey MA 2-7450 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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ROBERT 


B. DuVAL 


Many of Du Val’s Clients 
In Higher Income Bracket 


Robert B. DuVal, CLU, 
agent in Baltimore for the Home Life 
of New York for 24 years and a com- 
pany leader for most of “- A soft- 
spoken, unassuming person, he has few 
of the traits generally my aa mis- 
takenly) associated with powerful sales- 
manship. He has made a success using 
Home Life’s Planned Estates sales meth- 
od with generous doses of imagi- 
nation 

Mr. DuVal was one of the 
field men to qualify for attendance at 
Home Life’s Centennial conference held 
last May. A seven-time winner of the 
company’s Qualified Field Underwriter 
designation and a 14-time winner of the 
National Quality Award, he is a life 


has been an 


} 
saies 


first ten 


member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table 
He believes in constant new client 


cultivation and has developed an exten 
sive program of mailings for this pur- 
pose. He advocates the “rifle shot” 
method instead of buckshot, tailoring his 
mailings to the individual prospect. Us- 
ing this method to gain interest in his 
services, he has built a clientele of upper- 
income - professional people, business 
owners and executives. Once asked how 
much these clients were worth to him 
he put a valuation on them of half a 
million dollars 

A graduate of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Mr. DuVal served in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II and is active in 
church and community affairs. He is 
married and the father of five children. 


Seven Years in Special 


Services of Air Force 
The recommendation of an Air Force 
Personal Affairs officer led to a promis- 
ing lifetime career for Charles A. Norris, 
an associate of the Greensboro general 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
who qualified for the Million Dollar 
Round Table during his first full year 
in the business, and last year led the 
company’s 1,800 full-time career under- 
writers in number of lives sold. 


A North Carolina native, Mr. Norris 
entered the Air Force in 1942 immed- 
iately after finishing high school. He 


was discharged in 1946 but recalled to 
active duty during the Korean War. He 
spent the next seven years in the Spe- 


CHARLES A, NORRIS 


cial Services Branch of the Air Force 
and was in charge of recreational and 
athletic activities. 

When the time came to return to civil- 
ian life, the Personal Affairs Officer of 
Polk Air Force Base recommended him 


to the attention of the Greensboro 
agency. Joining the Fayetteville district 
agency, he delivered $1,263,000 in his 


in 1958, sold 248 
245,500. Last year he sold 
total of insured lives is 


first contract year and, 
policies for $1, 
250 lives. His 
over 600. 

He is a qualifying and repeating mem- 


ber of MDRT 


Sale Followed a Program 
of Advanced Education 


Fred R. Sale, CLU, is the son of 
who has long been one of General 
ican Life’s most distinguished 
cessful salesmen. But he has earned 
numerous honors in his own right and 
is regarded as one of General American’s 
field force stars. 

After his graduation from St. 
University in 1941 Fred R 
ioined his father’s agencv. He went 
into military service shortly thereafter 
and it was March of 1946 when he ac- 
tively entered the life insurance business, 
beginning a successful career. He has 
$84 million of individual life insurance 
in force, plus substantial health insur- 
ance and Group insurance coverage. 

He has always combined with his sell- 
ing a rigorous program of on-going 
study. He attended the insurance mar- 
keting school of Southern Methodis: 
Universitv. He was awarded his CLT in 
1951 and was graduated from LUTC in 
1956 and that same year served as LUTC 
moderator and chairman. 

Mr. Sale has won many honors both 
from his company and from the business 
He was General American Life’s leader 
in health insurance in 1952 and 1955: has 
aualified for the companv’s President’s 
Club 13 times. He served as first vice 
president for 1956 and 1958 in this or- 
ganization of General American Life’s 
top salesmen, and was president for 1957 
and 1959. Offices of the General Ameri 
can Life President’s Club go to the 
company’s leaders in first vear paid pre- 
miums. Mr. Sale became the Club pres- 
ident by virtue of leading the entire 
company in this field. 

A qualifying member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table for seven consecu- 


a man 
A mer- 
and suc- 


Louis 
immediately 
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Into Production Quickly 





Edwyn Portrait 
FRED R. SALE 


tive years, Mr. Sale became a life mem- 


ber in 1956. He has received the Na- 
tional Quality Award 14 times. He was 


president of the St. Louis Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters in 1956 and 
957. 





Sends 100 Letters Weekly; 


Gets 25 Appointments 


3ernard M. Faber, with the A. E. 
Kraus Agency, Los Angeles, has been 
with Pacific Mutual Life since August, 
1957, and in his first year achieved the 
rank of top star in the company’s Big 
Tree Leaders Club. 


New York born, Mr. Faber went to 
high school in W ashington, 2. C.. and 
to college at Santa ewig City and 


Los Angeles State. At $ 
was class president and organizer of 
Corsair Continentals, an honor and serv- 
ice organization. At L.A. State he was 
a member of the Student Council. He 
keeps active in college alumni affairs. 

Before joining Pacific Mutual he was 
an engineer at Douglas Aircraft in Santa 
Monica. 

Mr. Faber’s production figures for his 
three years in insurance are: 1957, $29,- 


Santa Monica he 


Death Sentence—Murray 


(Continued from Page 38) 


enough and certainly that of his son if 
he is not. With this great instrument of 
humanity, I was able to pay for over 
$1,000,000 of it in the last six months of 
1959. If you are not selling it, you are de- 
priving your client of untold peace of 
mind and happiness and self satisfac- 
tion for yourself. 

A company’s training program is 
vitally important, although many of 
us seem to forget that is where we 
learned much of what we are using 
Professor Herman Ford, one- time school 
principal, one-time large life insurance 
producer and presently Southland Life’s 
assistant vice president in charge of 
training, is one of the industry’s more 
profound teachers. He and his staff cer- 
tainly proved a big help to me. 

This experience has taught me one 
thing: “There is only one way to go and 
that is in high gear. Play the game-like 
there will be no tomorrow, for indeed 
there may not.” 





October 7, 1960 





BERNARD M. FABER 
000; 1958, $568,500; 
(to June 30) a 

Asked by THe Gop Book to tell how 
he got into production so quickly, Mr. 
Faber said: 

“T started by using cold, cold lists and 
sending out pre-approach letters. Then 
I would phone all of the people using 
a prepared phone approach to get some 
appointments. At first I sent 100 letters 
per week and T still send out pre- 
approach letters and still call all of the 
people. After I get in front of them I 
use a savings approach in every case and 
nothing else. 

“It’s just that simple: 100 letters, 25 
appointments, 15 interviews, 10 closes, 
2 apps each week. Now with referred 
leads and repeat business I work easier 
and still do the same amount of busi- 
ness.” 


1959, $365,465; 1960 


Fennell Once icidiaiaia 
Own Band of Musicians 





RICHARD G. FENNELL 
Richard G. Fennell of Butler, Pa., who 
joined Life Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica less than three years ago is writ- 
ing Ordinary life at rate of a million a 
year, At the same time he is producing 
fire and casualty business and other lines 
in the multiple line concept of the com- 
pany’s merchandising. Before going with 
LINA Mr. Fennell was in the coal-strip- 
ping, excavating and trucking business. 
He also at one time had his own six- 
piece band, in Western Pennsylvania, 
his individual instrument being the saxo- 


phone. In World War II he was in the 
Navy. ‘ 
Mr. Fennell’s introduction to the in- 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Founded 1851 








A Mutual Company 


ROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS — 

We are amply equipped to supply you 
promptly with illustrations and proposals to 
meet your individual cases and requirements. 
Little effort is required to give you prompt 
attention and action on underwriting your 
cases. Our Medical Department is as close 
as your Telephone. Won't you call us? 


es 


921 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
MArket 2-2242 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Oldfield 9-1724 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4540 

















College Insurance— 


A $25 Billion Potential | 


Huge Market Forcast in Aiding Parents 


To Meet Mounting Expense of Higher Education 


by EtmMo Roper 


WITH MOST American parents desiring to send their children through 
college, but finding themselves stunned by sky-rocketing cost of that edu- 
cation and in a quandary as to how they will finance it, Elmo Roper thinks 
the answer in many cases will be through purchase of life insurance. In a 


talk on financing college 


education, where the money will come from and 


attitude of parents, which he delivered at the Centennial convention of Home 
Life Insurance Co, this year, he declared that this situation presents a huge 
new market for life insurance agents—‘a $25 billion industry just to finance 


kids in college,” he concluded. 


Mr. Roper’s talk to Home Lif: 


wis based on the report of a study 


on the subject which his organization made to the Ford Foundation. 

The total college-goers ratio to all the people of the nation was estimated 
by the United States Office of Education to be 15% in 1940 and had grown 
to 38% in 1958. The Roper organization decided to ascertain how accurate 


the Government figures are. 


Our survey disclosed that of the par- 
ents 24 years old or younger 70% planned 
to send one or more of their children 
to college. I suspect there is inflation 


in that 70% figure. You can discount 
70% quite a good deal and still find that 
the college population is more nearly 
likely to triple than it is to double, and 
that after making allowances for paren- 
tal optimism. 

Nhen he read our study Clarence 
Faust. vice president of Ford Founda- 
tion, had this to say: “Sending children 
to college ‘has clearly become as import- 
ant to American families as sending 
them through high school was a genera- 
tion ago. There is a strong chance that 
within a decade half of the nation’s 
young people will be getting a year or 
more of college education. If so, the 
prediction that college and university 
enrollments will increase from 3,700,- 
000 to 6,500,000 by 1970 is probably on 
the low side.” 

Then he goes on to say: “Apparently, 
parents need to know more about the 
economics of higher education and to 


Some of Mr. Roper’s observations follow: 


adopt a more systematic 
college savings.” 


approach to 


Financing Difficulty 


In the lifetime of a typical Ameri- 
can family, the outlay for college and 
the buying of a home are the two largest 
investment expenditures. But remem- 
ber the estimatte that 70% ‘of U. S. fami- 
lies would send one or more children 
to colllege. Now, the ambition to send 
their kids to college is far beyond the 
70%. 

The biggest single reason that parents 
give for not sending children to college 
is money. Of those not planning ito send 
their children to college 40% gave lack 
of money as the reason. Only 25% said 
that the child didn’t want to go (and 
again that’s not 25% of the total popu- 
lation, but 25% of the 30% that aren’t 
going to send them). Nine per cent 
said that their children’s marks weren't 
good enough and 3% said that they 
themselves didn’t want the child to go. 

So, it becomes perfectly clear that Mr. 
Faust was right. The ambition of a 
vast majority of American parents for 
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66 Court Street 


MAin 4-8250 
(Home Office—Wilmington, Delaware) 


A PROGRESSIVE agency with a 
PROGRESSIVE company offers 
PROGRESSIVE assistance 
' he 
SAM B. SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY 


Sam B. Sapirstein, General Agent 
Leo J. Landes, CLU, Associate General Agent 


Continental American Life Insurance Co. 





Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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Fabian Bachrach 
ELMO ROPER 


that ambition will be at least 70%. How 
are they going to achieve that ambition? 

While parents thave a fairly realistic 
idea of costs today they are 
making no allowances whatever for in- 
flation. The median for expected college 
costs was $1,450. Now, that’s a little on 
the low side, but I’m told it’s not too 
unrealistic when you realize that the 
bulk of these people will now be going 
to city colleges around the country, 
where they can live at home and where 
the expense will not be too great. In- 
cidentally, when you multiply that $1,- 
450 by the number of children they ex- 
pected to go to college and the number 
of years of college each would attend, 
the median family’s estimated total costs 
were $10,050 for all of the years of col- 
lege they expected to thave their kids 
attend. So that’s one important fact. 
not very realistic estimating to allow for 
any possible additional inflation. 

‘he second significant fact was that 
most people are failing to make any- 
where near adequate financial provisions 
for their children’s education. Three out 
of five parents expecting to send a child 
to college have no savings plans spe- 
cifically set up to pay for the college 
at the present time. When [ got through 
reading the nature of the plans of those 
who do have a plan, I concluded that 
more than three out of five really don’t 
have a plan. 


college 


Planning of Most Indefinite 


Now, when we ask them what 
planned to do about it, 25% said, 

just haven't had a chance to 
about it.” Another 11% 
start a special savings plan. 23% ex- 
pected to use their general savings 
whenever the time came. 30% expected 
to pay for it out of current income, and 
that’s not too realistic a hope for a fair 


they 
“Well, 
think 
expected to 


number of people. 10% frankly said 
that they expected their children to earn 
their way through. As we said, three 
out of five have no plans at all. Now, 
two out of five, or 40% of those who ex- 
pect to send their kids to college, said 
that they had plans specificially set up. 
24% had a plan in the form of an in- 
surance program, but many of these are 
probably in the form of death benefits 
to be used in case of the parents’ death, 
rather than set up as special college 
endowment policies. 

And now we come to the rather star- 
tling fact that of those who did have 
plans set up—whether savings accounts, 
insurance programs, or what—the medi- 
an amount saved last year was $150. So, 
at the rate of $150 a year they have 
to accumulate what they expect to be 

$10,500 bill by the time their kids 
get out of college. 

We asked parents planning to send 
children to college, “All right. But what 
will you do—wihat plan will you prob- 
ably follow?” 41% of them said they 
would expect their kids to be pretty 
bright childnen—something that most of 
us parents believe about our children— 
and that they oad undoubtedly get a 
scholarship. I’m told by some university 
friends of mine that figure is a little 


high. There probably will be more and 
more scholarships as conporate giving 
to liberal arts colleges increases, and it’s 


already gone up from 39 million dollar's 
a year five years ago to $179 million 
last year, which is a rather nice increase 
in a short period of time. And so there 
will be more scholarships than now— 
but there still won’t be enough for the 


4% 
Many Will Buy Insurance 


35% said they intended to start a 
special savings account. 29% said they 
were gomg to pay for it out of current 
income. 28% said the child was going 
to earn this way through. 27% were go- 
ing to take out college life insurance. 
15% said that if there were any such 
thing as a government college educa- 
tion bond, they would like those. 15% 
expected to get a loan from either the 
government or the college. 4% were 
going to finance it by a bank loan and 


/Yo were going to buy common stock. 
This adds up ‘to more than 100% be- 
cause many indicated interest in more 


than one plan. 


Five Plans for Financing 
Having let them tell us freely and 
without guidance from us about what 
they would like to do, we then presented 
them with five plans. We described each 
of the plans, including an imaginary 
plan which was one of the things the 
Ford Foundation was interested in— 
whether there ought to be a special type 
of government bond that would pay a 
higher rate of interest than any other 
type of U. S. bond, if it were cashed in 
at the university to pay for tuition. In 
other words, a way of subsidy, but let- 
ting the bond carry this highen rate of 
interest only if it were used to pay col- 
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AF vA umennell RESULTS 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


SUITE 510, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
225 W. 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


JOSEPH V. DAVIS 
Agency Manager 


Of The United States 


CHickering 4-1122 

















P. F. Hodes" 


General Agent 


K. J. Hodes 


Associate General Agent 





Gradation of Premium by size 
One-year Dividend Term Option Available 
Issue Ages 0 to 70 
Exceptionally Low Net Cost 
Special Reduced Premiums for Females 


3.6% Discount on Advance Deposits for Ist 10 
Years. 3.1% Thereafter 


Substandard—up to 500% 
Annual and Single Premium Annuities 
Check-O-Matic 


Disability Income—$5 and $10 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
No Set Limits 








*k 
Brokers and Agents 
with Surplus business.... 


AT YOUR SERVICE: 


PHIL HODES 
ELLIOT HODES 
LARRY ROSENTHAL 


* 


National Life 
of VERMONT 


55 LIBERTY STREET * 





NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


PHONE BArclay 7-3972 
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almost a tie, 


common stock. 
The first reason given for the savings 


College Life Insurance Popular 
The advantages of 


wanted college insurance 


account was that it encourages savings. who are now in the 6th grade or below. the jewelry field and it was from that ° 
“It’s easy to save that way.” However, This again works beautifully into the ceo ste ‘J “ <t 1 th pes : sta a 

the second one was that it could be idea of starting early and having a long cae 2 aye un cee pe bi; e one not parts 

used for other things. The tthird reason time to pay for it. These people are both vectings Tw - myles ed 2g rie orl 

was that it had a higher interest rate. the most knowledgeable on the subject a shoal — “oo 4 a i th ‘ id 

The fourth was safety, and the fifth was and the most inclined to say they want my ces Wa o penecoe “ee oe 


“That way I can save whenever I want’ college insurance. 

co” Re hesitate Gent tonal the Gee Ps ganization is made up of a staff of 31 

Oo. 5G, f eet Gat two of = Our survey showed 93% of the parents people in New York and a field force 

reasons given st Ny sey me ony do with a high economic level have heard of about 225 interviewers 

not augur too well for those kids ever of college insurance. It dropped to 79% ‘See ; 

Te : . “ « : . reg )y r lz a c > 

finally getting into college. of the parents with about a somewhat J uring W orld W ar IT Mr. Roper spent 
: i . : ' : agencies ties : - 47, .¢ much time in Washington as a deputy 
Now, what did they like about the above-average income and only 47% of : : ; Hi 

: Re director of the OSS and as a special 

government bond plan that we de-_ the parents with a below-average income ~— : A ’ ° 
. eet : d : . consultant to WPB, OWI, the Army Air 

scribed? The reasons for that were had ever heard of college insurance. It Porce. the Glasines and the Navy. He 

sounder. One—it encourages savings. is fair to say, however, that even though is an editor-at-large of The Saturday 

Two—safety of the principal. Three— that does drop from 90 some odd per- : 8 


W 
all 


insurance, accord- 


and then find that the people who pick 


surance policy is the most popular with 
parents of 


something that Eric Hodgins, famed au- 


lege expenses. We described that. We cashing in. Four—‘“I can pay for it over Elmo Ro er 
described regular savings accounts and a long period of time.” And five—in- P 
college insurance policies, and gave them surance is less expensive when you're Elmo Roper is senior partner of Elmo 
3 li > l > ; ra 7 Y ; J TO! y > y, q { se , > - 3 “ A 
2 little time to think about it. And young. In other words, these were the Roper and Associates, and is a director 
then we asked them which of the five young—the young parents of young kids. of Home Life. His surveys deal with 
. i 27% i “y [ submi F rhen you c 2 : . ies’ 
plans they liked best. 27% said they Well, I submit that when you come out research on products and design, public lies 
preferred regular savings accounts. 26%, practic: ally even with savings accounts, seem 


relations research and employe relations 
research. Among his clients are Stand- 


and attended University of Minnesota 
and University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
His early business experience was_ in 


years 


younger children, the ones 


of marketing research in 1933. His or- 


Review and author of the book, “You 








this? I want to read little of 11 million, 


ment of 


you a then it takes only a mo- 


mental arithmetic to realize 





is a 25 billion dollar a year industry if 
these figures come through. 


that their children should go to college. 
But as the years approach the fateful 
1970's, this is a problem that will grow 
and not diminish.” 

And so, we have this thopeful thing. 
More people want to be educated. 
therefore, we probably will have an elec- 
torate with a constantly rising intelli- 
gence quotient—and we know too well, | 
in a democracy, 
stantly rising intelligence quotient, we’ll 
never make this experiment of whether 
man is fit to govern himself work. 


—government bonds, 
etc.—were given by the people who said 
they liked the idea of college insurance. 
So there, I think, 





























































$25 Billion Potential 


“In view of the magnitude of the fami- | 
expenditure for college, 


it would 


that some financing innovation 


which has not yet reached ‘the stage 


policies. 18% wanted the college edu- life insurance give so much sounder ard Oil of N. }. RCA Victor, Phili of general public discussion, is very 

cation bonds we described. 14% still reasons for it—that you're off to a pretty Soonié Racvcicsatiiea Britannica P much in. order. Something as unique | 
wanted loans from the government or good start. . af ee Soi and revolutionary as the amortized mort- | 
the college itself, and 5% wanted to buy Interestingly enough, a college life in- Mr. Roper was born in Hebron, Neb., gage was for ‘home ownership some | 


ago. Experts have been debating | 


this problem for some time, but with 
voice of 
eyes are still very largely closed to the 
financial implications of their decision 


unanimity. The public’s 


SPRITE 


And 


if we don’t have a con- 


discourages egg a And iiggacacd see agg el. look to 475 —_ aah Wier tieees” Wats of Gs te But these people who thave children 
the answers for common stock? Just life insurance policies with favor. But i recent years has been devoted to the whom they want to go to college. have 
arg Shee “ * : National Planning Association — as a Ot to start thinking more seriously 
two—a _ higher return on Bw! invest- the | high rr group af aepfvoonn, member of the steering committee; as about the thing. They’ve got to be more 
ment and a hedge against inflation inclined to consic : college life — president of the Atlantic Union Com- realistic and understanding of costs and 
Now, let’s turn to the advantages of Amce as a = | Pay Tor cohege ‘mittee: chairman of the board of the i savings, and it seems to me that what 
loans from government or college. One education. This fits in well with Home Fund ‘for the Republic; chairman of this means for all of us is that ‘here is 
—the parent and the child can share the Lite average sales and with the mbOve- Cosgcctivat’s Commission ca- Civil] the opening of a great new, huge market 
cost. Two—it’s an easier way to obtain Average economic Standing « or the Peo- Rights; the Willkie Memorial of Free- —a 25 billion dollan industry just to fi- 
money you don’t have to save it ple to whom insurance is sold. dom House, and the National Urban nance kids in college—and that’s per 
ahead of time. Incidentally, the closer Although only one-quarter of the pa- League. ; year. And that will probably grow. And 
the kid was to college age, the more rents who expect to send at least one with 3/5 of the families having no plans 
people said they wanted a loan. You child to college plans to use college life at all, and nearly 2/5 of the families 
see, they hadn’t saved the money. The jnsurance, one half said they would — having inadequate plans, that leaves no 
younger they were, ithe more they turned certainly seriously consider college life modest ‘figure for the cost of a college one who isn’t a prospect! On top of all | 
* to savings accounts or life insurance. insurance as the way of financing the education were to be $2,500 a year, and that, ‘the most intelligent set of reasons | 
college education. How big a market is that there will be a college population given for going in any direction at all | 


savings accounts, 


is a great opportunity 


ing to the people: one—it’s a regular thor of “Mr. Blandings Builds His that this calls for a gross outlay of over 

forced payment. Two—it is protection Dream House,” had to say about it: 100 billion dollars in any four year pe- 

in case of death. Three—it discourages “If it is assumed that by the 1970's, a riod. In other words, college education for you! 
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Some Potnters on 


Business Insurance Selling 


For the first ten of his 27 years in 


life insurance selling, Joseph N. Des- 
mon, CLU, Continental Assurance, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., did not make a single busi- 


ness insurance sale because he was led 
to believe that business insurance was 
too complicated. 

“Fortunately,” he told the Million 
Dollar Round Table, “I ultimately 
learned that not only does business life 
insurance present the greatest oppor- 
tunity for service in our business today 
but it also is the most profitable phase 
of life insurance selling.” 

Mr. Desmon raised a number of ques- 
tions about procedures in handling this 
business and then gave MDRT his con- 
clusions. 


“In my opinion our presentations and 
discussions are confusing to the pros- 
pect, From my experience I have come 
to the conclusion that our initial dis- 
cussion with a prospective business in- 
surance client (and I use the word 
“client” loosely) should be limited to 
keyman needs and coverage. Men ex- 
pect their business to be a monument 
to themselves. We fail, too often, to 
concentrate on plans to perpetuate a 
busiriess—instead we discuss the liquida- 
tion of his business interest. When in 
the midst of business growth the pros- 
pect does not want to think about the 
liquidation of a business to which he 
has devoted every ounce of strength 
and in which he has risked this financial 
future. 


“To illustrate—let us assume we have 





a prospective client who owns a 50% 
interest in a close corporation, with 
the balance of the stock owned by an 
active business associate. Each stock- 
holder is a married man with young 
children. The usual approach would 
be on the basis of a buy and sell agree- 
ment with either a stock retirement or 
cross ownership life insurance pur- 
chase. Without preliminary discussions 
regarding objectives—whether or not 
either or both may have hopes that 
their children may come into the busi- 
ness—we blindly proceed to discuss the 
merits of a buy and sell agreement with 
all its ramifications. 

“We unnecessarily run the risk of be- 
ing so far off base that we fail to either 
arouse any interest on the part of our 
prospect or that we lose the interest, if 
any existed. We might even create 
such an antagonistic situation that we 
are eliminated from the picture before 
we have had a real opportunity to make 
a sales presentation. 


Keyman Approach 


“To eliminate this potential disastrous 
result, I have learned from experience 
that the initial presentation should be 
made solely on the basis of keyman 
indemnification. Our remarks should be 
confined to the need for life insurance 
to protect the corporation in the event 
of the death of either of the principal 
stockholders—again we are approaching 
the positive aspects of business perpetua- 
tion and continuation instead of liqui- 
dation. This, in my opinion, makes good 

















JOSEPH N. DESMON 


sense because each stockholder honestly 
believes that he is invaluable to the 
corporation, Without him there could 
be no business (He may not feel quite 
the same about his partner and vice 
versa). This type of an approach must 
be reasonably well received. If pos- 
sible we can close our sale on this 
basis. At any rate, after developing in- 
terest in this manner, we can then 
proceed to the discussion of buy and sell 
agreements, deferred compensation, sala- 
ry continuation, partial redemption of 
stock to pay estate costs, etc. These 
discussions can take place even after 
the sale has been made—the policies 
issued and delivered. There is ample 
flexibility in the policy contracts to ad- 
just them to whatever need is indicated 
as most urgently in need of solution. 


“Above all, the simplicity of the key- 
man discussion keeps the interview on 
the positive note of business perpetua- 
tion and keeps the discussion from the 
complex subjects of valuations and 
agreement (conferences with account- 
ants and lawyers) and at the same time 
provides a greater potential for ultimate- 
ly resolving these very same problems. 

“Most of us tend to concentrate our 
sales efforts on business organizations 
capable of producing the larger sale— 
unfortunately we tend to neglect the 
smaller business prospect just as we 
tend to pass by the prospect for the 
smaller non-business sale. However, 
small business organizations have the 
same problems as the larger ones—their 
needs for business insurance may per- 
haps be even greater. 


They Were All Small Once 


“Certainly the field is less competitive 


and the prospects more numerous. 
Above all, today’s large corporations 
once were small. Sometimes—perhaps 


too often—we tend to lose sight of this 
as we glamorize the jumbo sales. 

“Corporations, just like individuals, 
sometimes have to be sold on the need 
for saving money—for building reserves. 
Business organizations, just like indi- 
viduals, never seem to have enough mon- 
ey to do everything they would like 
to do. 

“Without looking too hard, reasons 
can always be found to sell term or fi- 
nanced insurance; in my book they are 
of the same breed. However, if we firm- 
ly believe in cash values we can find 
convincing reasons why business or- 
ganizations should also buy permanent 
insurance. 


“It is estimated that 300 businesses in 
the United States will fail each week 
during 1960—many because of a lack 
of adequate capital and reserves. Per- 
haps many could have been saved if 
someone had properly sold them the 
philosophy of saving.” 
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National Advertising By Life Insurance Companies 


by Joun H. Warner 
Director, Advertising Department, Aetna Life 


IT HAS BEEN a privilege to review the more than 30 contributions 
to this year’s GOLD BOOK symposium on life insurance national advertis- 
ing. In the careful reading of these thoughtful explanations of themes, aims 
and objectives one is impressed by the variety of means by which companies 
are projecting their messages. The vitality in these programs, coupled with 
consistent high quality, adds up to a significant and favorable public impres- 
sion on behalf of the whole life insurance industry while at the same time 
furthering the interests of each individual company and its representatives. 
We in the life insurance business have an important added advantage to 
the total impact of our individual efforts in the continuing newspaper cam- 
paigns of the Institute of Life Insurance and the Canadian Life Insurance 


Officers Association. 


Our industry is substantially represented in all media—magazines, news- 
papers, radio, TV, outdoor advertising, direct mail—and, as you read the 
brief explanations here, you will be struck by an obvious dedication to the 
public interest upon the part of all advertisers. The most convincing evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of the various programs is the growth of individual 
budgets and the fact that some companies, such as State Mutual, are under- 
taking national advertising program for the first time. 


Seneca Gamble’s discussion of Massachusetts Mutual’s advertising contains several 
comments which might very well have been here among these lead-off paragraphs. 
He has eloquently summed up the role of advertising in the life insurance industry: 


“It is inconceivable that millions of thinking people could be exposed to life 
insurance advertising in millions of copies of magazines and newspapers, on television 
screens and by radio year after year and still not be increasingly mindful of their 
needs for life insurance and more receptive to the men and women who sell it.” 


In gathering material for this review I 
endeavored to give every type of company 
advertising in magazines of mass circula- 
tion an opportunity to be represented. Co- 
operation of the companies in this sym- 
posium was given most willingly and I 
am sorry that space is not available for 
picturing representative ads from all com- 
panies. However, the 12 ads selected for 
the illustrations on the opposite page are 
immediate visual evidence of originality 
and skill in telling the life insurance 
story. 


Aetna Life Concentrates 


In Business Media 

For the sixth consecutive year, Aetna 
Life has concentrated its space advertis- 
ing effort in horizontal and vertical busi- 
ness media. Operating behind the theme 
of “More Markets” for its salesmen, 
a series of ads features advanced under- 
writing services: family programming, 
estate analysis, business insurance, and 
pension and profit sharing plans. In ad- 
dition, there ‘have been several special 
plugs for Group insurance. 

Though modest in budget outlay, 
“More Markets” has generated pros- 
pecting activity in many specific busi- 
ness markets. Through the use of se- 
lected publications in the automotive, 
metalworking, and electronics fields plus 
a concentrated promotion in Business 
Week and Nation’s ‘Business, a sizable 
group of prospects for Aetna’s advanced 
underwriting services is reached. 

The company ‘has covered several dif- 
ferent markets since this program was 
launched in 1955, Merchandising tie-in 
features use of special direct mail mes- 
sages with reprints, continuous promo- 
tion of sales opportunities in the vari- 
ous markets, and specific prospect names 
through purchased lists. 


A-tna Casualty, Aetna Life’s affiliate, 
continues its broad P.S. (Personal Serv- 
ice) campaign in general consumer mag- 
azines. 

—DOUGLAS J. ALSPAUGH, 


Assistant Director, Advertising Department 


Bankers Life Company 


Presses Product Line 


Our Bankers Life advertising pro- 
gram for 1960 thas been continued in 
the same media that we’ve been using 
for the past several years. These maga- 
zines are Time, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and Successful Farming. Our ad- 
vertising is pretty consistently “product” 
advertising although we try to see to it 
that it does contribute a favorable im- 
pression of the type of company we are. 

We continue to use coupons for the 
convenience of readers requesting in- 
formation who do not choose to get in 
touch with a Bankers Life man in their 
own community directly. The coupons 
are continued as a service item rather 
than as a measurement device because 
we always lead into the coupons by 
recommending that the reader call the 
Bankers Life man in ‘his community 
or write to us. 

—EDWIN P. LEADER, 
Advertising Manager 


Cal-Western Coordinates 
Magazines, Direct Mail 


‘Cal-Western Life’s closely integrated 
ad program features magazine ads, 
newspaper ads, direct mail by agents— 
with selling interviews by the field force 
as the primary objective. 

Every three months a full-color Junior 





Page “specific need” ad appears in The 
Saturday Evening Post. Prior to the 
appearance of this ad, the field force 
is encouraged to submit a mailing list 
of 50 prospects to the home office. There, 
personalized pre-approach letters are ex- 
ecuted . . . envelopes are addressed... 
SEP ad reprints are attached ... and 
the resulting kits are returmed to the 
agent for mailing. The agent’s participa- 
tion also entitles him to a “personal 
ad” in the newspaper of his choice 
shortly after the ad appears. 

The agent immediately begins mailing 
out this pre-approach letters with fast, 
in-person follow-up to the prospects. 
The ad frequently offers a free booklet 
and the agent is provided a supply of 
these for delivery to his 50 prospects— 
thus giving him an additional reason for 
making the call. 

“Result studies,” offering the com- 
pany some measurement of the success 
of the advertising program, show that 
participating agents make as high as 
25 sales to their 50-name lists. 

The only cost to the agent for this 
entire program is the postage for his 
pre-approach letters. 

After five years the program con- 
tinues to enjoy ‘high agent acceptance. 
The prestige of The Saturday Evening 
Post combined with the personal prestige 
of the newspaper ad provides substan- 
tial motivation to the agent .. . aids his 
prospecting . . . and earns shim greater 
acceptance from the prospects he calls 
on, 

—RICHARD W. MARSH, 
Director of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion 


Confederation Life 


Pursues Dual Theme 

Two themes are currently in use. The 
basic theme is one of lhighlighting spe- 
cific company policies, benefits and/or 
clauses, each in an individual advertise- 
ment. This series runs in major nation- 
al consumer publications in sizes rang- 
ing from one-half to ‘full page, black 
and white. The secondary theme is that 
cof a corporate-image building plan uti- 
lizing reproductions of actual paintings 
from the Confederation Life collection 
of historical Canadian scenes. In effect, 
this ‘historical series draws a close pa- 
rallel between foresight, perseverance 
and desire ‘to improve the lot of their 
fellow man between famous Canadians 
of the past and ‘Confederation Life rep- 
resentative today. 

As stated above, there are two ob- 
jectives inherent in (Confederation Life 
advertising. ‘First, that of direct lead- 
returning themes, inasmuch as a coupon 
is embodied in every “policy” advertise- 
ment. The secondary objective, to be 
attained by the corporate campaign, is 
that of increased prestige fon the com- 
pany and its representatives in the eyes 
of the consumer and also increased re- 
spect and appreciation for the company 
among representatives and employes. 

Periodically, we undertake surveys 
among branch managers and representa- 
tives to determine which basic approach- 
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es they find most effective in selling 
specific policies or benefits. If possible, 
these approaches are then incorporated 
as the principal lead-in for subsequent 
advertisements. No formal pre-testing 
of advertisements is conducted via non- 
media channels. Starch readership fig- 
ures are obtained from major consumer 
publications and trended. Through such 
a continuing program (this has been 
going on for almost seven years now) 
we have been able to consistently im- 
prove readership of Confederation Life 
advertisements, In this regard, we con- 
sider it most important to measure a 
“read most” figure rathen than “noted” 
or “associated.” 

Ever since the adoption of the “poli- 
cy” advertisements and the subsequent 
adoption of the “corporate” campaign, 
our advertisements have ranked either 
first or second among all competitive 
advertisements in more than 70% of the 
issues used. 

All magazines used by Confederation 
Life are Canadian consumer publica- 
tions. These include Maclean’s, Read- 
er’s ‘Digest (French and English), Time, 
Liberty. No new publications were added 
this year. 

Ever since the adoption of the current 
“policy” advertisements which simulate 
ncwspaper picture-caption techniques, 
response to the coupon offers thas been 
most gratifying. Because of the very 
nature of the advertisements, we know 
that consumers who reply are definite 
prospects. On only one occasion have 
we offered any reprints of the painting 
used in one of the “corporate” advertise- 
ments, but as a result, the highly grati- 
fying response triggered by that one 
offer kept us busy for weeks sending out 
pictures and this interest has persisted 
throughout all subsequent insertions in 
this series. While these people are not 
all the same type of live prospect as 
those replying to the “policy” adver- 
tisements, they do supply our represent- 
ative with a considerably expanded con- 
tact list, and increase goodwill and good 
public relations throughout Canada. 

Response from agents and represent- 
atives to Confederation Life advertis- 
ing has been very gratifying also. Prior 
to the start of the current advertising 
campaign, it is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of the representatives felt ‘that 
advertising by a life insurance company 
did little more than acquaint a consumer 
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therefore 
easier. Now, 


with a company name and 
made their calls somewhat 
however, after a number of years of be- 
ing given live leads, our representatives 
have completely changed their thinking 
and are most enthusiasti ic about the type 
of leads they receive from the “policy 
advertisements and the type of prestige 
which the “corporate” series gives to 
their position as representatives of this 
company. 

—A.R. HOGG, CLU, 


Manager Field Service Department 


Conn. General Promotes 


Employe Understanding 


Our 1960 national Group advertising 
campaign continues to tell the buyer ot 
Group and pension plans that from ‘Con- 
necticut General he can obtain, in addi- 


tion, the exclusive B. E. U. technique— 
Better Employe Understanding of the 
Group benefits. 

Our objective is to help further the 


sale of our Group products, to increase 
public familiarity of our company name 
and to build company prestige. 

Our four-color advertising appears in 
Time, Newsweek and Harvard Business 
Review. This campaign uses modern art 
technique. 

A black and white campaign was 
planned for the Wall Street Journal 
and Business Week. This campaign is 
based on the same theme as the ‘our- 
color campaign, but uses provocative 
questions as “illustrations.” 

We merchandise our 
representatives through agency meeting 
materials : notes for managers’ and 
group managers’ talk; colored slides to 


campaign to our 


go with the talk and details of mer- 
chandising plan built around News- 
week. 

Readership surveys, sales representa- 
tives’ comments and pub! ic interest 
would seem to indicate that our cam- 
paign is accomplishing what we could 
expect. 

During the past year we also intro- 
duced in The New Yorker a series of 
ads on the service of our sales represen- 
tatives 


—W.K. PAYNTER, 
Director, Advertising and Public Relations 


Connecticut Mutual Creates 


Warm, Friendly Image 
The objective of our 
sumer magi zine 


national con- 
advertising is to do 
part of the selling before the agent 
there by implanting certain ideas 
and feelings about the company in the 
minds of the top third of American 
family heads, in terms of education and 
income. This group includes business 
insurance prospects as well as the best 
prospects for family protection life in- 
Surance. Our advertising is expected 
to, create in these minds the idea that 
warm, human, friendly com- 
pany of well-tr -ained men able and eager 
to give service matching the best. By 
this we mean—and say—that we offer a 
wide variety of policies and settlement 
options to precisely fit life insurance 


gets 


ours is a 


to the individual needs of each family 
or business thus giving more life in- 
surance value per dollar invested. 


Each ad is built 


around .a strongly 
emotional 


situation portrayed by a four- 


color painting by James Bama, except 
the business insurance advertisements 
which are more factual. The layouts 


ve standardized to 


provide continuity 
and memorability, 


and involve a vertical 
illustration and the use of red to un- 
derline the key words in the headline 
and to make the company name stand 
out. These are appearing in Time and 
Newsweek. 

Close to 80% of our full-time men 
bought some of our merchandising ma- 
terials during our first year of this na- 
tional advertising. The most populan 
single piece was a miniature (quarter- 
size) cover folder with the agent's pic- 
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ture in place of the magazine’s cover 
illustration, copy about the agent’s serv- 
ice on the horizontal half-page when the 
folder is opened, and with the four-color 
advertisement in full size showing when 
the folder is opened all the way. But 
almost every variety of reprint has been 
used and in numerous ways. Reprints 
with notes and letters have been used 
as pre-call material, between-call re- 
minders and for building prestige. 
Agents have built special lists to which 
two and three-piece mail campaigns in- 
cluding reprints have been sent. Copies 
of the magazines including our ads have 
been sent to special lists selected by 
agents. 
—ROYDEN C. BERGER, 
Director of Advertising 


Equitable Society Renews TV 
American Heritage Series 


Equitable Society recently announced 
the renewal for the next television sea- 
son of its award-winning “Our Ameri- 
can Heritage” series. The Society’s ma- 
jor national advertising effort in 1959- 
1960, the television program featured 
hour- long dramas of the lives of famous 
Americans. The 1960-61 series will in- 
clude three hour-long and four #shalf- 
hour long segments on NBC, again with 
top writers and stars. 

In measuring the effectiveness of the 
series and in deciding to renew, Equit- 
able believes its objective was achieved 
and measures as evidence the enthusi- 
asm of its field force, heavy mail from 
parents and students, government lead- 
ers, educational and civic groups, full 
support from TV critics as well as the 
citations received. Awards include ‘the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Award 
for the Television Program Best Por- 
traying America; The Radio-TV Daily 
Award for The Documentary of the 
Year; The National Association for Bet- 
ter Radio and Television vote for The 
Outstanding Educational Television Pro- 
gram for the Season, Arrangements have 
been made for special showings of some 
of the Heritage shows before an esti- 
mated 1% million Americans in 700 
schools, community associations and 
church groups. Films of the series have 
also been presented to the Library of 
Congress. 

In print, the Society had extensive 
campaigns continuing its Living Insur- 
ance theme in Life, Good Housekeeping, 
Sports Illustrated, business papers and 
magazines and the farm journals. A new 
campaign in trade journals featured 
Equitable agents in hometown activi- 
ties. The cooperative advertising pro- 
gram for agents continued its mushroom 
growth 


Equitable’s program of coupon ad- 





vertising aimed at development of leads 
through print media, continued to pro- 
duce wide public response. In general 
cinculation and business magazines, fac- 
tual copy on policies and services was 
coupled with the offer of further infor- 
mation. In sports and farm publications, 
the offer of free booklets on a variety 
of subjects was linked with general copy 
on Living Insurance. Coupons received 
in Egquitable’s home office are turned 
over to local agencies for follow-up. 
Studies have been undertaken to deter- 
mine agents’ effectiveness in this area 
of prospecting and to pinpoint success- 
ful techniques. 

An Equitable ad in Sports Ilustrated 
(see illustration on page 56) produced 
the largest coupon response in a seven- 
ad series offering a bowling booklet by 
Don Carter; more than 50,000 coupons 
were received in all, despite the fact 
that the series ran at the end of the 
bowling season. 


—CHARLES R. CORCORAN, 
Vice President 


General American Offers 
Family Security Calculator 


The main objective of General Ameri- 
can Life’s national advertising program 
is long-term prestige building for the 
company and its representatives. A sec- 
ondary consideration is to provide agents 
and Group representatives with national 
ad reprints which they can use as sales 
aids in mailings and in face-to-face con- 
tacts with clients and brokers. 

Until 1960 General ‘American Life used 
news-business type magazines for ads 
featuring both individual and Group in- 
surance. The inauguration of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post Select-A-Market 
program instigated a decided change 
in the advertising program for individual 
insurance this year. General American 
Life operates coast-to-coast in 40 states. 
In many states company representatives 


were able to effectively follow up na- 
tional advertising. In ‘others, however, 
representation was such that the com- 


pany was, 
lation. 

The Select-A-Market plan—permitting 
the company to advertise only in those 
states in which effective agency follow- 
up was possible—not only brought the 
switch to a consumer magazine, but also 
made coupon advertising feasible for the 
first time. 


General American Life’s Post cam- 
paign fon 1960 features half-page black 
and white ads. In each ad a coupon of- 
fers a Family Security Calculator. The 
Calculator—especially designed and made 
for General American Life—enables a 
prospect to determine quickly and easily 
how much life insurance he should have to 
assure his wife a given amount of monthly 
income . . . and also how much cash value 
would be necessary for certain levels 
of retirement income. 


in effect, buying waste circu- 


In its selection of the Family Security 
Calculator as the coupon gift 
and in wording of its ads—General 
American Life has attempted to appeal 
to people sincerely interested in financial 
security for their families. 

Agents were asked to report on the 
follow-up of coupon leads from the first 
ad. Reports were received from 96.2% 
of agencies. According to the reports, 
the coupon leads produced a high per- 
centage of good prospects and of sales. 

The Post campaign has been heavily 
merchandised to agents. In connection 
with each ad, they shave treceived a kit 
containing background information on 
the Post, suggestions on using reprints 
as sales aids, and sample pre-approach 
letters, telephone approaches, in-person 
approaches, and closes, to use with re- 
prints and Family Security Calculators. 
Also in connection with each ad, counter 
cands and sample Post covers were 
mailed to agencies for display. 

All coupon leads were turned over 
to general agencies for follow-up except 
for those too far distant from an agency 
for a personal call. In these cases a 
Family Security Calculator was mailed 





from the home office to the Post reader, 
with an appropriate letter. 

General American Life is continuing 
in 1960 to run Group insurance ads in 
Fortune. The ads use a third party in- 
fluence and feature the company’s well- 
known Group policyholders. Reprints are 
made available to Group representatives 
to mail to brokers—and to agents to 
mail to prospects. Merchandising to 
the field force includes sample pre-ap- 
proach letters to mail with reprints. 


—CAROL R. SCOTT, 
Manager Advertising Department 


Guardian Launches New 
Product Campaign 


During the twelve months prior to our 
Centennial anniversary, which fell in 
July, 1960, we ran a special campaign 
featuring interesting events in our. coun- 
try’s history combined with a refer- 
ence to the Guardian’s growth in this 
first century. While the theme of this 
series was historical, we continued em- 
phasis on certain features that have been 
used in our national advertising for sev- 
eral years—with the company name fea- 
tured in the headline and a logo empha- 
sizing “Guardian of America.” 

For the new century, we are starting 
a new campaign. Large photographs 
will dominate the bleed pages we are 
running, and the continuing theme will 
be “GUARDIAN — BECAUSE YOU 
CARE.” This will be a product cam- 
paign, and a special feature will be the 
inclusion of an adjacent column with 
several insertions, in which we will fea- 
ture the names and addresses of our 
managers in various sections of the 
country, 

Our objectives in the new campaign, 
as they have been in the past, are to 
achieve greater recognition and prestige 
for the company, its products and its 
representatives. 

We selected national magazines to 
carry our message for several reasons— 
their selectivity, vitality, permanence and 
excellent market. With the new cam- 
paign we will continue to concentrate 
in the news magazine field. 


—JOHN R. BUCKLEY, JR., 
Director of Public Relations 


Gulf Life Dovetails 
Newspaper, Magazine Ads 


Our objectives are triple-barreled—to 
reach readers in our area with our ad- 
vertising messages, to build prestige for 
our company and its men, and to serve 
as an umbrella for our general news- 
paper advertising. 

To achieve the objectives, we have 
used as our theme our basic newspaper 
advertising coupled with a build-up of 
the importance of the Gulf Life agent. 

To date we have used The Saturday 
Evening Post because their split-run 
along state lines has supplied coverage 
tailor-made to Gulf Life territory. 

Merchandising has been in the stand- 
acd ways: initial presentation to our 
managers at the home office, announce- 
ment letters to the field, reprint folders, 
posters, counter cards, field magazine, 
and in regular regional and local meet- 
ings. 

Reception has been very good and has 
resulted in better acceptance of the en- 
tire advertising program. A recheck of 
public acceptance is scheduled but there 
is no information on this point as yet. 


—J.M. LOCKE, CLU, 
Advertising & Public Relations 


John Hancock Expands 
Overall Advertising Effort 


In 1960, John Hancock continued its 
institutional series of four-color tributes 
to “Great Americans” in The Saturday 
Evening Post and Sunset Magazine. 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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PERSONALIZED SERVICE TO BROKERS AND AGENTS SINCE 1939 


THE LESTER AGENCY 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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LESTER |. LESTER 
General Agent 


MITCHELL S. GOODSTEIN 
Manager 


PAULINE SCHNEIDER 


Supervisor . 


76 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5930 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL AGENCY SERVICE 


The members of our staff appreciate the opportunity to serve 
so many General Insurance Brokers in the New York City Area. 
Each member of the staff is a specialist in his own field. We 
have assisted many brokers in the handling of his life insurance 
by keeping abreast of new sales ideas which help in merchandis- 


ing our policies under present day conditions. 


SS 
THE HAROLD PRATT GENERAL AGENCY 


225 Broadway - - New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1070 


Joseph D. Murphy and A. Robert Jacobs Victor O. Hamtil 
Associate General Agents Manager 
Edward J. Scherding Goodwyn K. Goodhart and Peter Smith 
Assistant General Agent Agency Supervisors 


Dorothy Webster 
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Selling Deferred Compensation 
With Split-Dollar Funding 


How a program of deferred employe 
mag pees with split-dollar funding 
can be applied to a corporation’s needs 
was discussed before the Million Dollar 
Round Table by Kenneth R. Mackenzie, 
CLU, New England Life, Boston. 

“Most of the large corporations are 
ful.y aware that if they are to prosper 
they must secure, train and most im- 
portant of all, reiain the services of 
those key employes upon whose abil- 
ities and know-how the corporation’s 
prosperity depends,” said Mr. Mac- 
kenzic. “In other words, the ‘Varsity 
Team.’ Large corporations use stock op- 
tions, high pension benefits and other 
deferred compensation arrangements to 
hold their top executives. 


The Smaller Corporation 


“But what about the smaller corpora- 
tion? Until now, with a few exceptions 
most of the smaller companies have been 
reluctant about embarking on any pro- 
gram where, from a tax standpoint, there 
were no guaranteed ‘ground rules.’ 

“Why is it different now? Revenue 
ruling 60-31 is available to every corpora- 
tion, its attorney and accountant. It fully 
explains how deferred compensation ar- 
rangements may be written to avo.d un- 


expected and undesirable tax conse- 
quences. Attorneys are now your best 
friends. 

“So much for the new ammunition 


However, even before the new ruling but 
with the guidance of competent attorneys, 
we have had pretty good luck selling de- 
ferred compensation plans to small busi- 
ness organizations simply by sensing 
specific problems in the corporation 
which might be resolved by the applica- 
tion of one or more of the clauses com- 
monly used in a deferred compensation 
agreement. 

“How do we sell the deferred compen- 
sation idea and still prevent its getting 
lost in a wrangle over amounts? We 
suggest 2% years’ salary replacement 
to be payable to the retiree or to his 
widow at the rate of 25% of salary for 
10 years. Thus, for a $40,000 a year 
man, we need a $100,000 Life paid-up 
at 65 contract. By using this 2% years’ 
salary replacement in all our discussions 
with management, we ordinarily key in to 
the management’s thinking this amount 
of life insurance on each individual. 


The Split-Dollar Program 


“Let’s jump over now to split-dollar 
insurance and the situations we have 
found ideally suited to a continuing pro- 
gram funded by this type of coverage. 
For example, we have one corporation 
in'the textile business. It is in excellent 


shape with respect to capital and sur- 
plus, but its earnings are so volatile 
management did not feel it could enter 
into the fixed obligations of a pension 
plan, 


“We suggested a split-dollar program 
under which every employe whose earn- 
ings exceeded $5,000 a year and who was 
in a supervisory or managerial capacity, 
was a salesman or officer or junior ex- 
ecutive of the company, would be of- 
fered participation in the split- dollar pro- 
gram. The life insurance e!ement would 
be 2% years’ salary replacement, with a 
maximum cf $25,000. We made an ar- 
rangement with the insuring company 
to accept this coverage on a non-medical 
basis—provided 90% of those eligible 
participated in the plan for the full 
amounts to which they were entitled. 
We prepared a brochure for each eligi- 
ble participant, with a sheet projecting 
his and the corporation’s estimated con- 
tributions and the protection his family 
would receive, and with a sign-up page 
at the end of the proposal. 

“This was offered to 36 employes sim- 
ultaneously. In a matter of less than a 
week we had applications for the full 
amount from 35. ome plan has an an- 
niversary date and each year as new em- 
ployes are hired and fall into these cat- 
egories or salary increases occur, the 
plan automatically creates a very sub- 
stantial amount of additional business 
and everybody is happy. We inst alled 
this program in 1956 and currently we 
are being asked by the corporation 
whether the insuring company will in- 
crease the limits from $25,000 to $40,00). 


“Now here, I think, is the most in- 
teresting, and certainly the most salable, 
way to combine deferred compensation 
and split-dollar insurance. First let’s 
see what are the most obvious objections 
to either plan, taken separately. 

“Deferred compensation is suitable for 
the ‘Varsity Team.’ But ordinarily it 
is pretty hard for a corporation to know 
who, among 15 or 20 able looking young- 
sters in their early 30’s, will by age 50 
or 55 be in that little top management 
group upon whose ability the profits of 
the corporation really rest. At age 55 it 
is easy enough to tell who has made the 
Team. But at that age you may run 
into two troublesome problems — the 
first is insurability, and the second is 
the heavy premium outlay at the ages 
involved. The plan can be tough to han- 
dle if one or two of this top group have 
become uninsurable. If on the other 
hand we drop down to the 30 or 35 age 
group, a deferred compensation agree- 
ment implies some assurance of con- 
tinued employment which any corpora- 
tion is reluctant to assume with that age 
group. If we are talking only about a 
split-dollar program for these younger 
employes, the corporation often raises 
the question as to what happens to this 
split-dollar insurance at retirement. 


Ideal Salable Program 


“Here is what we have found to be an 
ideal and extremely salable program. 
Explain to management that a split-dol- 
lar plan not only offers these younger 
employ es a chance to protect their fam- 
ilies at far less than even the cost of 
Term insurance and at no cost to the 
corporation other than the loss of in- 
terest on the funds it invests in cash 
values, but it results in holding these 
young potentials in the service of the 
corporation until such time as we can 
see who is important and who isn’t. For 
those who never really develop or who 


terminate, the company need have no 
worry with a simple, straight-forward 


split-dollar arrangement. 
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Advanced 
Merchandising 
Techniques 


FRANK LANG 


Consultants in 
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We have been privileged to pioneer many 
of the more advanced merchandising tech- 
niques for fire and casual 


cluding coordination with lite insurance sales 
programs. May we discuss your company’s 
plans and problems in these areas without 
obligation? 






ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Marketing and Management 
for the Insurance Business 


companies—in- 


521 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
OXford 7-4044 


1 NORTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-2795 
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KENNETH R. MAICKENZIE 


“On the other hand, by age 50 or 55, 
the company can enter into a deferred 
compensation agreement with the few 
who have made the ‘Varsity Team.’ The 
same split-dollar contracts continue right 
up to retirement age, at which time the 
split-dollar arrangement terminates and 
the retirement benefits begin, still funded 
by the same life insurance contract. Re- 
cently my company—and probably, in the 
not too distant future, your company 
will do the same—established a plan 
under which, between ages 55 and 65, 
an Ordinary life contract can ‘be con- 
verted by increasing the deposits to cash 
values so that at age 65 we have a fully 
paid-up contract for the original face 
amount and without any penalty for the 
change in policy form over the 10 year 
period. 








“To show you how salable this is— 
one corporation recently contemplated 
entering into a $200,000 split-dollar plan 
with one of its key executives, age 40. 
When we illustrated how, if this execu- 
tive were still living at age 55, the plan 
could be changed around in w hole or in 
part, if it seemed desirable to do so, 


into a deferred compensation arrange- 
ment, a decision was quickly reached 
to increase this original amount from 


$200,000 to $500,000. Whether we ever 
change this contract from Ordinary life 
to life paid-up at 65 and use it to fund 
the deferred compensation agreement, 
remains to be seen. However, the cover- 
age is now in force at age 40 and, based 
on what seems to be a not unreason- 
able guess at dividends, it woud appear 
that if at age 55 the corporation started 
to nearly double its annual deposits in 
the cash values, the annual dividends. 
plus the dividend accumulation credited 
to the employe, would still continue to 
fund the necessary amounts of Term in- 
surance right up to retirement age.” 
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HARRY KRUEGER, C. L. U. 


| 386 Park Avenue, South, New York 16, N. Y. 


GENERAL AGENT IN NEW YORK CITY FOR 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MUrray Hill 3-8800 
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Everyone is talking about it... 


But we’re using it effectively! 


EASTERN DISTRICT OFFICE 
943 Fidelity-Phila. Trust Bldg. 


CLAUDE L. FREED 


Divisional Manager 
Phone: KI 6-2660 
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123 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 






: The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE US awy” 
i Cuas E. Becker, President 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Distinguished Service Since 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal 
Reserve Life Companies in America 


OVER THREE BILLION EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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A.W.MARSHALL & CO. 
Established 1923 


GENERAL AGENTS 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Chartered 1851 


til, 


Room ¥06 744 Broad Street Newark 2, N. J. 


Telephone — Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE CO., INC. 
300 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Telephone: PLaza 3-2826 


* * 














Tailored 


Pension Plans 
FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


GUARDIAN’s New Pension Trust Program offers many attractive 
features for your best pension prospects—firms with from five 
to fifty employees, including: 


* High early cash values * Free valuation of auxiliary 


p funds 
* Guaranteed Issue—without 


increase in premium or 
reduction in dividend— 
on as few as 10 lives 


* Personalized consultation 
and proposal service - 


* Premiums graded by policy * Attractive binder for filing 
size policies 


For complete information and service call 


THE W. S. COLLINS AGENCY 


201 Park Avenue South New York 3 GR 3-2100 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 
New York City 
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Back Home. Willard Griffin with Ann and Dick. 


A remarkable exhibition of courage, 
spiritual faith and triumph over a severe 
physical handicap is that demonstrated 
by Willard H. Griffin. Stricken with 
polio when one of the chief home of- 
fice agency officers of Northwestern 
Mutual Life he spent seven months as 
a hospital patient, returned to the life 
insurance business in the division he 


had left, and several years later was 
transferred to MHartford as general 
agent for Connecticut where he was 


elected president of the Hartford Gen- 
eral Agents and District Managers As- 
sociation. This furnished a dramatic 
evidence of how he had won the con- 
fidence, good will and respect of the 
insurance fraternity of Hartford. 
Father Was a General Agent 


His experience with polio and return 
to work has also won the deep admira- 
tion of the agency force of the North- 
western Mutual Life. A summary of 
his career follows: 

Willard grew up in Manchester, N. H., 
where for 30 years his father, Vaughan 
D. Griffin, was general agent of North- 
western Mutual, a post from which he 
retired last year. 

Willard was graduated from St. Paul’s 
in Concord, N. H., an old and noted 
preparatory school. One member of the 
student body during Willard’s student 
days there was Marshall Field who 
later became publisher of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and Chicago Daily News 
and whose grandfather was the found- 
er of the Chicago department store of 
Marshall Field & Co. From St. Paul’s, 
Willard attended Harvard ‘College where 
he majored in history, principal courses 
studied being modern Europe and the 
French Revolution. In his senior year 
he selected as the theme of his thesis, 
“The French Attempt to Build the Pa- 
naina Canal,” a subject which his tutor 
advised him had received too little re- 
search. On graduation with a degree 
of A.B. he became a special agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual in Manchest- 
er. For a number of years he served 
as clerk of the board of trustees of 
St. Mary’s, a church school for girls 
near Bethlehem, N. H., the chairman 
ex-officio of which was John T. Dallas, 
Episcopal Bishop of New Hampshire. 
To Bishop Dallas, Mr. Griffin attributes 
an influence on his thinking and faith 


which has helped carry him through 
his great ordeal. 
Becomes Naval Officer 


In January, 1942, Mr. Griffin joined 
Naval Intelligence with rank of ensign, 
his assignment at the start being of- 
ficer in charge of Hyannis on Nantucket 
Sound, Cape Cod. Following a year and 
a half duty at the Cape he went on the 
staff of the 7th Fleet in Australia where 
he saw service in New Guinea and the 
Philippines. His particular assignment 


was staff liaison with the Army work- 
ing on guerrilla activities beyond the 
enemy lines in the Philippines. They 
were receiving supplies being sent by 
submarines. When discharged his rank 
was lieutenant. 

While at Hyannis he married Mar- 
jorie Charmichael of Wellesley, Mass., 
who was visiting with her mother in 
Hyannis. Their three children are Ann, 
Richard and Willard, Jr. 


Agency Officer at Home Office 


When Mr. Griffin returned to Man- 
chester after the war he continued as 
an agent of Northwestern. In July, 1948 
he was brought to the home office by 
Grant L. Hill, then vice president and 
director of agencies, as assistant direc- 
tor of agencies with jurisdiction over 
15 agencies. 

Additional responsibilities in connec- 
tion with sales promotion and national 
advertising were given him when Law- 


ower O 


One of the most dramatic and uplifting 
letters ever received by an insurance man 
came to Grant L. Hill when vice president 
and agency chief of Northwestern Mutual 
Life. It was written by Willard H. Griffin, 
who had been stricken with polio and was 
his assistant at the time. It told what hap- 
pened after he entered the hospital, what 
his thoughts were while there, and the role 
playd by faith and prayer in his being able 
to enter the insurance field actively again. 


The letter, dated December 1, 1955, fol- 


OWS: 





Nineteen fifty-five will always stand 
out as the most momentous year in my 
life. Our third child was born in January, 
a fine healthy baby boy. He was wel- 
comed into the family by my daughter 
Ann, age 5, and Dick, age 314, with con- 
siderable enthusiasm and wonderment. 
Billy’s arrival found us in the midst of 
building a new home on a lot that just 
suited us in every respect. Being New 
Englanders through and through, we had 
defied all modern trends and insisted on 
putting up a Cape Cod story and a half 
house. After all, we were building our 
own place and within financial limits 
wanted it to suit our own tastes. 

After weeks of cajoling both our archi- 
tect and the sub-contractors to hurry 
up the project, we finally moved into our 
new home the end of June. My wife and 
I, on more than one occasion, talked 
about how happy we were and how 
blessed with three fine healthy children 
and now the home for the family that 
we had always dreamed of. 

It was barely a month after moving 


Back at Work After Polio Attack 


Willard H. Grifhin Was Agency Officer When Stricken; 
After Months in Hospital He Returned to Home Office; 


Now General Agent in Hartford He Heads 


Connecticut Field Association 


rence J. Evans was transferred to Port- 
land, Ore. in 1949 to be general agent 
there. 


Mr. Griffin had become one of the 
two superintendents of agencies in 1952 
and in 1954 he took over the adminis- 
trative functions of the agency depart- 
ment, at the same time retaining the 
title of superintendent of agencies. It 
was in the summer of 1955 that he was 
stricken with polio. His own story of 
events in that momentous years is told 
in a letter to Grant L. Hill. On crutches, 
Mr. Griffin returned to the home office 
in February, 1956, assumed agency su- 
pervisory duties, ‘traveled in the terri- 
tory and in July, 1958 was appointed 
general agent of the company in Hart- 
ford where his production by first year 
agents last year was the largest among 
Northwestern Mutual general agencies. 
In the summer of 1960 Mr. Griffin was 
elected president of the Hartford Gen- 
eral Agents and District Managers As- 
sociation. 


During his Manchester years he took 
an important part in civic affairs. He 
helped organize the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce there, became its president 
and also its chairman. He served a 
year as chairman of the Manchester 
Red Cross Roll Call. 


Influence of Bishop Dallas 


Commenting on the great influence on 
his life which has been exercised by 
Bishop Dallas, which began when he 
first encountered him at St. Mary’s 
School, Mr. Griffin told THE Gop 
Book: 

“Bishop Dallas played an especially 
significant part in my religious educa- 
tion during those formative years at 
St. Paul’s School. I know, too, that 
the great faith he evinced in his daily 
life gave me and many others a fuller 
understanding of God and His mar- 
velous powers to help deal with the 
problems that can suddenly confront 
us.’ 


rager P enformed Whracke 


day, a period of intense activity as we 
tried to settle in the new house, that I 
returned from the office one afternoon 
realizing that I had some kind of a bug. 
Since I had a fever, I called my doctor 
and went to bed. The next three days 
the fever continued unabated and I suf- 
fered backaches, legaches, and general 
discomfort, It had all the symptoms of 
an acute virus infection, but on the third 
day when my legs became paralyzed, 
the doctor knew for the first time that 
it was the dread polio. Things began to 
move quickly. I was rushed off to South 
View Isolation Hospital. As I lay there 
in a bleak hospital room I realized that 
the disease was continuing unabated and 
I felt my strength ebbing rapidly. The 
day after I arrived at the hospital, I 
noticed that my head was becoming in- 
volved and that I had double vision. 
Although I knew little about polio, I 
knew enough to know that this spelled 
the bulbar type, very frequently fatal. 

The realization of this set in motion a 
chain of soul-searching and most sober- 
ing thoughts, for though I ached and was 
most uncomfortable, my mind was still 
clear. Hour after hour I thought of my 
wife and three children and what would 
happen to them if I did not pull through. 
The thought of not being with them to 
help bring up the children and to enjoy 
the good times together was too much 
to bear and yet there it was—that was 
the prospect. 

There was only one bit of satisfaction 
as I lay there contemplating the bleak 
future, and that was if I didn’t make the 
grade at least Marge and the children 


wouldn’t have to worry on the financial 
score. The new house would be com- 
pletely freed of all debt as a result of a 
mortgage policy taken out only in Feb- 
ruary and the rest of my insurance pro- 
gram would provide adequate income for 
at least a modest kind of living. Ann, 
Dick and Billy would be assured of an 
education. If this had not been true and 
there had not been insurance in the pic- 
ture, the anguish and mental torture 
which I would have gone through as I 
thought of the future of my family 
would have been too much to bear. At 
least, along with all the other things, 
I didn’t have to worry about that. 


Back on His Feet 


It is impossible to describe the peace 
of mind that this knowledge gave me 
during the crisis. I had alway heard and 
had always talked about this factor in 
life insurance, but now that I have ex- 
perienced it on a sick bed I can appre- 
ciate it far more fully than ever before. 
As I lay there turning these thoughts 
over in my mind and realizing how slim 
were the odds with bulbar polio, much 
of my time was spent in prayer and 
meditation. Rather than to permit my- 
self to become frantic or to bemoan my 
fate, I put myself in the hands of the 
Lord and prayed that He would heal me 
if that was His will. The power of prayer 
performs miracles, as I know from this 
experience, for it was very shortly after- 
wards that my fever dropped. 

With God’s help, I hope to get back 
on my feet, although it is going to take 
time and patience. 
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I Am a Specialist Only 


In Life Insurance 


By Harry Beuse, CLU 
Great'West Life, Hamilton, Ontario 


I do not concentrate on any one type 
of market although the major por- 
tion of my business comes from pro- 
gramming and Group sales, and Group 
annuities. 

I realized some years ago that I could 
not qualify for the Million Dollar Round 
Table unless I developed a clientele 
which could afford substantial individual 
or Group policies. The greatest per- 
centage of my business is repeat busi- 
ness from my present policyholders be- 
cause I endeavor to give them service 
and provide them with current informa- 
tion concerning their present life in- 
surance, new tax regulations, etc. 

I am not a highly specialized expert 
in the field of wills, trusts, and ttax 
problems, I do, ‘however, study current 
business conditions and relate those 
findings to my prospects. Personally, 
I do not wish to become a specialisit 
in any field but life insurance. I sur- 
round myself with experts such as es- 
tate officers, accountants, and lawyers 
who are well abreast of current legis- 
lation and tax regulations. I rely on 
these people to keep me well-informed 
in order that I may apply their knowl- 
edge to my client’s particular situations 
with regard to tax exemptions. 

It is very easy to interest a man in 
his estate. You don’t need a sales story 
—when I approach a prospective client 
I just ask ‘him, “Have you a will?” I 
never make a cold canvass and if you 





know the individual, on if he has been 
referred and he knows you know your 
business, he will answer as simply as 
you have inquired. If the answer is 
negative, I warn him of the dangers 
of dying intestate—an estate subject to 
double succession duties, a financially 
embarrassed wife, children at 21 re- 
ceiving a larger amount of money than 
he would like them to have. When I 
am finished he is disturbed—but rightly 
so. For this is all for his benefit. 

I tell ‘him emphatically I am not an 
estate expert; then inform him of tthe 
services an estate officer will render 
him, making it clear that it will not cost 
him a cent until ‘he dies. 

If my prospect has a will, I question 
him about its clauses; has the liquid 
assets to pay succession duties, whose 
money paid for his home, whose name 
is it under, has he a pension plan, pay- 
able to his wife in a lump sum or over 
a period of years to avoid theavy in- 
come tax at the year of death? 

Once the is disturbed and when I find 
the can stand some assistance, I ask 
him for an appointment to see ithe es- 
tate officer. If my client agrees I ob- 
tain all his policies and this will and 
make an appointment, following this 
procedure: 

First there is a fact-finding inter- 
view in which the client, the itrust of- 
ficer and myself take part. Next, the 
trust officer and I discuss the prob- 
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lems and work out recommendations 
which many times includes insurance. 
Then the three of us meet again and 
we go over the whole problem. Recom- 
mendations are submitted, and usually 
the client decides what he wants in his 
will. I never find it too difficult to close 
a sale of insurance under these circum- 
stances; sometimes it is automatic, other 
times I might have ito go to the client’s 
office and discuss the amount. 


Using a trust officer! to analyze a per- 
son’s estate gives me more time in the 
field soliciting business, where I can 
be most useful to myself and everyone 
concerned. On occasions, I have two 
or three trust companies working for 
me, and as they get credit for every 
client that names them as executors, 





Harry Beube, CLU 


A representative of the Hamilton, On- 
tario, branch of Great-West Life since 
1930, Mr. Beube is a qualifying and life 
repeating member of MDRT. In 1959 
he placed $1,429,850 of combined new 
business to bring his in-force total at 
year-end ‘to over $13.3 million, third 
highest in his company. 

Mr. Beube has been a member of 
Great-West Life’s Piresident’s Club for 
the past 27 years—three times as presi- 
dent; once as vice president; seven 
times as regional vice president and 
six times as branch vice president. He 
has earned the National Quality Award 
for ithe past 14 years. 








we all benefit. What is a sale for me is 
often a sale for them. 

In my opinion, estate planning re- 
quires the services of a corporate 
trustee, especially when the estate dis- 
tribution plans call for wide discretion 
in the use of funds for various heirs 
and purposes. The corporate trustee is 
in a position to render long-term con- 
tinuous service when an individual ex- 
ecutor or trustee may be incapacitated 
through illness, death or absence. 

Tihe trust company is available at 
nominal fees. They are completely fami- 
liar with estate administrations, court 
records, bond requirements, and are in 
a position to handle executors’ duties 
efficiently. 

I always like to ask to see a client’s 
accountant. He knows best the details of 
the prospect’s financial status so I try 
to make certain he will agree to my 
ideas. 

With a minimum of three people work- 
ing on their estates—two of them ex- 
perts—my client receives the best type 
of service. This system creates con- 
fidence in myself (I now have many 


(Continued on Page 66) 











C. J. SIMONS CORPORATION 


One of New Jersey’s Largest General Agencies for 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


acknowledges with appreciation the business received from an increasing number of agents and brokers. 


Our facilities have resulted in substantial commissions to those alert producers who have consulted 
us on the following lines which we write: 


THE UNDERWRITERS PREFERRED POLICY — NON-CAN A. & H. 
MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE — JUVENILE PROGRESSIVE SECURITY 


GROUP LIFE and Group A. & H. and PENSIONS 


C. J. SIMONS CORPORATION 


General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Charles J. Simons 


President 
563 Broad Street 


N. J. Phone MArket 3-8100 


William J. Newman 


Vice President 


Newark 2, N. J. 


N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-8850 
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AETNA HAS 
A PLACE IN 
YOUR LIFE 
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Yes . . . Atna Life is pleased to offer quality 
service to help general insurance men and 
brokers develop and sell substantial life insur- 
ance cases. 


All of our offices in the Greater New York area 
have men thoroughly trained in all phases of 
Personal and Estate Planning, Business Life In- 
surance, Group, Accident and Sickness, Pen- 
sion and Profit Sharing Plans. 


Why not check your files for prospects and call 
one of them today? 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Aétna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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Austin & Schulman 

G. V. Austin, CLU 

Joseph Schulman 

16 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
Telephone: TRiangle 5-7560 


Arthur H. Bikoff 

666 Fifth Avenue 

New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-0505 


Herbert J. Budnick 

355 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-2128 


E. W. Kohut 

1001 Franklin Avenue 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
Telephone: Ploneer 1-5400 


Krebs & McWilliams 

O. A. Krebs 

R. V. McWilliams 

151 William Street 

New York 38, N.Y. 
Telephone: REctor 2-7900 


GREATER NEW YORK AREA 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS 


General Agents 


Norman G. Levine 
Coliseum Tower 

10 Columbus Circle 

New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 2-1177 


Harold C. Newman 
88-22 161st Street 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


Telephone: AXtel 1-2400 


Louis W. Sechtman, CLU 

200 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, N.Y. 

Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-0200 


John J. Walkinshaw, Jr. 

300 Hamilton Avenue 

White Plains, N.Y. 
Telephone: ROckwell 1-3313 


J. N. Dieman 

494 Broad Street 

Newark 2, N.J. 

Telephone: MArket 4-1900 
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MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Quality Disability Income Protection 





Our aim is to provide protection 
that is capable of doing the job for 


which it was purchased. 


LOYAL ATKINSON 


General Agent 
THOMAS E. ATKINSON, Associate General Agent 


60 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MU 7-5212 

















National Life Insurance Company 


of Montpelier, Vermont 


JOHN J. KELLAM, ¢.LU. 


General Agent 


Post Office Box 1027 
New Canaan, Connecticut 


Phone: WOodward 6-2636 


530 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
YU 6-6040 


cLarge i a Specialty 


CTY 


DIRECT WIRE NEW YORK TO 
CYpress 2-6676 


NEW CANAAN - 








Closing Sales Over the Telephone 
A Matter of Technique 


Suggestions for use of the telephone 
in life insurance selling have been tra- 
ditionally limited to making appoint- 
ments, but Howard J. Richard, ‘CLU, 
New York Life, Boston, breaks with 
tradition and makes substantial sales 
with closings on the phone. He uses a 
forthright and sometimes daring ap- 
proach. One time he got the name of a 
man in Colorado who was a possible 
prospect. From Boston he called the 
man, explained how he got the name, 
and so impressed the prospect that the 
latter followed instructions and in a few 
days the signed application and medical 
report were in his hands in Boston. 

“For the past fifty years life insurance 
literature has been filled with truisms 
that seem so logical no one ever bothers 
to doubt their validity,’ Mr. Richard 
told the Million Dollar Round Table 
at its Hawaii convention. “One outstand- 
ing example is that old bromide about 
the more people you see the more sales 
you will make. Every home office ac- 
tuary can prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that each call is worth $4.67. But 
suppose you could figure out a way to 
eliminate all the useless calls? Then 
each visit might easily be worth about 
$75. You might even come to the con- 
clusion that the fewer the calls the more 
productive you become. This is one of 
the main functions of the telephone in- 
terview. 


Can Make Quick Closing 


“The most damaging theory of all is 
the fact that the telephone should, at 
best, be used for the sole purpose of 
soliciting an appointment. Even some of 
the most gifted writers in this field have 
cautioned against attempting to use the 
telephone to close the sale of an in- 
tangible. All this, of course, is not 
always the case. In many a case, par- 
ticularly in long distance situations, the 
whole transaction must be completed 
over the telephone because the prospect 
is otherwise inaccessible to the caller. 

“The quickest and most satisfactory 
way to sell a $10,000 or a $20,000 policy 
on a package basis is to call a man on 
the telephone and ask him to buy it. On 
the other hand, if you call him on the 
phone, make an appointment to see him 
and then go to his home or to his office, 
it takes just about five times as long to 
do the job. In other words, you can have 
five selling conversations over the tele- 
phone in approximately the same length 
of time it takes you to walk five blocks. 
wait for your man, interview him and 
return to your office. If you find it es- 
sential to spend an afternoon playing 
golf with him, you have eliminated the 
opportunity to talk to approximately ten 
or twelve people over the telephone. If 
you have to do an estate planning job 
and have interviews with accountants 
and attorneys and bankers and stock- 
holders and then make your sale, you 
eliminate the possibility of approximately 
fifty telephone solicitations. From this 
point of view it is obvious that the 
weight of mathematics and the law of 
averages are completely on the side of 
effective telephone technique. 

“It is only too obvious that I cannot 
sell as well or possibly as much over the 
telephone as I could in person. But if I 
do only one-half as well or even one- 
third as well over the telephone as I 
would in front of the client, then by 
the sheer force of the preceding statis- 
tics, I have an annual production con- 
siderably in excess of what I would 
normally do. 

Technique Direct, Simple 
“The technique of the telephone in- 


terview is amazingly simple. You don’t 
tell the man anything; you merely ask 
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him a lot of questions. You put yourself 
in the role of a psychiatrist who is ex- 
ploring the man’s symptoms to deter- 
mine whether your treatment can make 
him well again. Maybe you don’t have 
the cure; maybe you have to send him 
to some other doctor for it. But as long 
as you are listening and not talking, you 
are learning whether this man will buy 
life insurance from you. 

“The only positive statement is the 
immediate identification of yourself, your 
company and your purpose. It is ex- 
tremely important that the person in- 
terviewed understands exactly who you 
are and what you are trying to accom- 
plish. 

“Otherwise you would not get the type 
of objection that will allow you to de- 
termine whether or not you should pur- 
sue the matter any further. After you 
have asked your first question you allow 
him to talk as long as he wants. Once 
he decides he is tired you ask him an- 
other provocative question and he goes 
off on a completely different tangent. 
All the time, by proper and discreet in- 
terrogation, you can lead him to give 
you the information that indicates 
whether or not he is a good prospect 
for you. In the course of the discus- 
sion, which is basically a monologue on 
his part, you can extract some extremely 
valuable information. 

“In the last analysis, however, it is 
not what you say or what you do over 
the telephone that really make the dif- 
ference. It all comes back to that most 
fundamental function of all—prospecting. 
You must be extremely discriminating in 
the selection as to whom you will call. 
Furthermore, if you are going to inter- 
view ten times as many people each day 
over the telephone as you would in per- 
son, it goes without saying that you will 
have to prospect at least ten times as 
fast. There is nothing more discourag- 
ing in this ‘business than to have no one 
to see and no place to go.” 





I Am a Specialist — Beube 


(Continued from Page 63) 


requests to analyze estates) and gives 
me more time in the field. In addition, 
there are many cases where estate an- 
alyzing leads to sales in juvenile in- 
surance, business insurance, and pack- 
age selling. 
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Why Insurance Wins Publi 


By JoHN Barker, JR. 


Good Will 


Vice President, New England Mutual Life 


After almost 25 years as a life insur- 
ance lawyer I have now had an oppor- 
tunity for nine short but active months 
to observe our business from the view- 
point of an agency vice president. Above 


poses, but also in political and economic 
trends, Our field envoy should obviously 
be equipped to explain the tax conse- 
quences of each type of insurance, and 
he should be aware of the investment 
portfolio and the financial condition of 
his company. Beyond that, he should 
have an opinion as to major measures 
under consideration in Congress and in 
his state legislature. He should be in- 
formed on political and international 
issues and be able to discuss these in- 
telligently with his neighbors, his pros- 
pects and his clients. 

(2) ‘We know that the proportion of 
dollars that are channeled into the stock 
market, mutual funds, and savings and 


loan associations is rising every year. 
This competition is healthy and part and 
parcel of the American system, but our 
agents must be a little better informed 
about the financial policies of our com- 
panies, about the amount of surplus 
which is held for the benefit of«our 
policyholders and which. -itself bears 
interest, and about the. progressive 
thoughts and ideas displayed by.. their 
management in the investment of pol- 
icyholders’ funds. oe 


(3) We in life insurance are second 
to none in the concept of policyholder 
service. I am convinced that we have 
the tools and the inclination to prevail 
over any competition in this particular 








John Barker, Jr. 


A graduate of Williams College and 
Harvard Law School, Mr. Barker after 
practicing law with a Boston law firm 
joined New England Mutual in 1936 as 
an attorney. He was advanced to gen- 
eral counsel in 1948 and vice president 
in 1950. During World War Ii he was 
in the Navy from which he retired with 
the rank of commander. He is a for- 
mer president of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel and was its repre- 
sentative in the House of Delegates of 
American Bar Association. He is a trus- 
tee of the American -Ghild Guidance 
Foundation, Inc. a director of Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Service, Inc., and a 
member of the Vestry: of Trinity Church 


’ in Boston. 
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area, At the same time, this is definitely 
a, two-way street between home office 
and , field 

If'we can be constantly alert to the 
needs, and perhaps even the whims of 
our policyholders, we will have a distinct 
edge over our less versatile competitors 
in achieving and maintaining public 
acceptance. 



























































PROGRESS is also OUR BUSINESS 
1. Agency production since. Paul L. Guibord took over the Agency in Sep- 
self S y o y Pp 
. tember 1953: 
ex 
ter- 
m3 1953 $ 7,107,000 
him 1954 9,015,647 
ong i 1955 12,718,951 
you j Fabian Bachrach 
buy JOHN BARKER, JR. 1956 13,485,207 
tl ll, I am impressed with the stature of 1957 14,776,808 
1€ a n 
our | our leading life insurance underwriters 1958 20,417,936 
ex- —the men who represent our business 1959 21,507,136 
in- on the firing line and who enjoy the 
you most intimate contacts with our clients 
>m- and with the public. 2. Only seventeen of our fifty full-time associates were with the Agency in 
Most of us have read many tracts on 1953 
ype life insurance selling rs a career. tae: ° 
calling has been evolved to a point where x oA F 
me competence in insurance programming 3. Only one associate was a member of the Million Dollar Round Table in 
you and estate planning is cagporeaie oe 1953. Since then seven others have qualified. 
oe ee 8 Seon 7 
velieve there are s : : : : ee 
nce which should be, and generally are, 4. Average size policy in 1953 was $7,471. Average size policy in 1959 was 
nee possessed by the successful life agent: $15,982. 
ent he must have aye age ae he his 
“ag product and its ability to solve human 5 
in needs; and he must transmit this sin- 5. Awards won by Agency: 
ion cerity to his prospects. ST h 
Dect Basis of Prestige 1954 — President's Trophy 
ne One reason for the prestige enjoyed 1956 — Organization Trophy 
ly by our business is its reputation for fair 
ney play, integrity and high standards. There 1957 — Stillman Award 
: are times when the challenges of compe- ° ' 
[ 18 tition will imperil those standards, but 1958 — President's Trophy Runner-Up 
ver there still is an underlying current of 1959 — Group Insurance Volume 
dif- purpose and industry pride which saves 
10st us from slipping into mediocrity. Never- Leader Award ($21 510,755) 
ing. theless, I am still acutely conscious of 
zy in the dangers of complacency, and I would 
call. like us to emulate the dedicated Pas ATES 
ter- candidate by convincing not only the P L G A 
day so-called sophisticated investor, but the AUL e UIBORD and SSOCI 
yer- public at large, that we are the best 
will repository for their initial savings. General Agent For New Jersey 
as Our most direct and intimate contact 
‘ag- with the public—and this includes the MAIN OFFICE: 494 Broad Street .........Newark, New Jersey 
one — who has individual corporate or 
iduciary dollars to save—is through our 
field force. The limited interest in proj- DISTRICT OFFICES 
ects like savings bank life insurance or s . 
' over-the-counter selling illustrates the 10 Banta Place, Hackensack sees see ee eee eeeeees Brunswick Circle, Trenton 
principle that our benefits and our serv- 
ices must be marketed through an agent * * * 
who is a dedicated ambassador. There 
ee are many ways in re this public ac- 
ceptance can be achieved. I shall men- e ° 
a tion only three of them. The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
al (1) Our agents must be well versed, 
ok. not only in all phases of the life insur- 
ance contract and its utilitarian pur- ; _— 
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ALBERT C. VANSELOW 
Chairman, Life Office Automation 
Committee 


400 Companies in Association Exchange Experience-Research 


To Make Processing of Insurance More Efficient; 


Agents’ Confidence in Product 


By Roy A. MacDonaLp 
Managing Director, Life Office Management Association 


The objective of the Association is to 
improve life office management through 
the exchange of experience and ‘research 
of its member companies and by an edu- 
cational program for life office employes. 
As its goal is realized, 
not only 


benefits 
to management, 
policyholder, but 


accrue 
employes and 
also to the industry’s 
prime mover—the producer. If we agree 
that seldom better than 
his product or the company he 
sents, then the 
significance to 


a salesman is 
reprre- 
Association’s work is of 
much 


him. It is a per- 


suader, then, hidden though it may be. 


If the salesman is to succeed, en- 
lightened management, efficient company 
and advanced planning are 
necessary partners to his own technique 
and knowledge. He can improve his 
product knowledge and salesmanship in 
many ways, some of which are the fine 
programs of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 


operations 


However, the rate 
the contract he 


book he consults, 
offers, the forms on 
which he writes, the speed of underwrit- 
ing and of issue, the quality of both 
claim and policyholder service, and even 
the time when he receives his commis- 
sion check, are just some of the areas 
that fall outside his sphere of influence. 


Need of Well-Trained Office Staffs 


_ The Life Office Management Associa- 
tion greatly influences these and other 


activities. Through its many publicat- 
ions, standing committees, and reports 
and releases, together with the educa- 
tional program of its Institute, the As- 
sociation is constantly working in the 
interests of the salesman—an additional 
persuasive force for making his sale 
easier. 

The educational arm of the Associa- 
tion, the LOMA Thstitute, offers courses. 
both of a fundamental and advanced 
nature, to home and branch office em- 
ployes. Certainly, good service to both 
the policyholder and the salesman comes 
from well-informed home office person- 
nel. In the spring of 1960 14000 stu- 
dents sat for a total of 25,000 examina- 
tions, up from 5,000 employes and 8,000 
examinations in 1950—roughly an in- 
crease of 300% in the last decade. 


The need for a well trained staff in 
the ‘home office, as well as in the field, 
is universally recognized. In a recent 
address that Cecil J. North, president, 
Metropolitan Life, made to the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association at 
Toronto, this belief was aptly stated: 


We have also realized the increas- 
ing necessity for a better trained and 
coordinated operation in the home of- 
fice, as well as in the field. Service is 
of paramount importance. As we dis- 
covered in the field, better trained 
employes give better service... . We 
have set up a whole new series of 
home office training programs, begin- 
ning with our new clerks and going 
up to three week seminars held at 
Princeton for middle and upper man- 
agement levels... . The training pro- 
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grams are all beamed at giving our 

home office personnel better tiraining 

and supervision so that they, in ‘turn, 
can coordinate their efforts more ef- 
fectively with their field associates. 

Better service must be the continuing 

objective. 

As part of Metropolitan’s new home 
office training program, high school 
graduate trainees not only attend college 
at night, while attending company train- 
ing classes by day, but take LOMA 
Institute courses leading to an Asso- 
ciateship. Attainment of a Fellowship 
designation is strongly encouraged. The 


Increase 


Association is proud that its Institute 
courses are playing an important part 
in this new program. 


Many Educational Aids to Members 


On the managerial side, LOMA’s 
monthly and quarterly releases keep 
management abreast of developments 


within the industry in particular and in 
office management in general. Addi- 
tionally, library facilities, special serv- 
ice inquiries, conferences, seminars and 
bulletins aid member companies. Pri- 
marily, however, the Association func- 
tions through the medium ‘of commit- 
tees: planning, personnel, cost, auto- 
mation, preauthorized check plans, to 
name a few. These committees affect 
the member companies who serve on 
them, and indirectly sbut surely, the 
agent. 

Because these committees engage in 
both short and long-range research, re- 
ports are published in the form of either 
special releases ‘or inco:porated in con- 
ference proceedings. In either event, all 
companies receive copies and _ benefit 
from the contributions of their fellow 
members. 


Top Management Organization 


Just a few of the highlights of the 
recent past may be in order. Feeling 
that “a good organization  stlructure, 
although it does not in itself assure suc- 
cess, is certainly a valuable aid in plan- 
ning for a successful operation,” the 
Life Company Organization ‘Committee 
published Top Management Organiza- 
tion in 50 life insurance companies, The 
‘Cost Committee surveyed company prac- 
tices in its Functional Cost Analysis, 
and made intercompany comparisons, 
while the Association office itself con- 
tributed a report on Ordinary Premium 
Collections, a subject of much interest 
to the member companies, 
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H. CLIFFORD PAGE 
Chairman, Cost Committee 


The Personnel Administration Com- 
mittee, through its training subcommit- 
tee, developed a Supervisory Training 
Manual. Comprised of almost 300 pages, 
it was used as outline material for a 
supervisory training workshop held at 
Princeton and sponsored by the LOMA. 


The planning committees also made 
many contributions to the Association’s 
research program. Such studies as A 
Manual of Office Machines Standards, 
prepared by the North Atlantic Plan- 
ning Committee, and Forms and Form 
Letters for Policyholder and Agent 
Communications, conducted by the Mid- 
west Planning Committee, were fav- 


JOHN T. HOYT 


Chairman, Debit Insurance Committee 


orably received. 

More than 500 representatives of 
American and ‘Canadian companies re- 
cently attended the Life Office Auto- 
mation Forum in ‘Chicago. The LOMA- 
sponsored program included discussions 
of all phases of electronic data process- 
ing from initial consideration and plan- 
ning to the integration of a new system 
into a company’s operations. Eighty-two 
speakers from within and outside the 
insurance industry directed 35 panel dis- 
cussions and workshop sessions, 


Debit Insurance Forum 


More recently, about 200 trepresenta- 











tives of some 16 combim&tion life. in- 
surance companies attended the Debit 
Insurance Forum in New Orleans. Tihe 
two and one-half day meeting, the first 
of its kind sponsored by LOMA, rec- 
ognized the importance of this form of 
insurance—$39.7 billion in force at the 


end of 1959. 


Last month the Association’s annual 
conference was held at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, Tihere, members heard 
addresses by four company presidents, 
and other prominent speakers from with- 
in and outside the industry, and partici- 
pated in panel discussion sessions. Such 
diverse subjects as increasing manage- 
agement effectiveness, new developments 
in automation, collection methods and 
systems, and budgets and budgeting 
were covered. 


Have these activities really helped the 
agent? Well, in this period of rapidly 
burgeoning costs and attendant increases 
in the price level the life agent can be 
especially proud of his product and the 
well-run company for which he works. 


In the decade from 1949 to 1959, while sal-— 


ary rates were going up substantially and 
premium rates remained stationary, the 
ratio ‘of operating expenses to total in- 
come for the life insurance industry :has 
increased less than 1%. In 1959, it was 


17.6%, down from 17.9% in 1958. This 
is no mean accomplishment. 

By controlling costs, the life com- 
panies have succeeded in_ stabilizing 


prices to the extent ‘that today’s rates 
are the same as in 1949, and, in some 
cases, lower. ‘Competent management, 
good planning, and the activities of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
have combined to give the salesman a 
product with a constant, competitive 
price ‘tag. The salesman, armed with a 
solid product, competitively priced, and 
backed by an efficient, competent or- 
ganization, has increased the insurance 


in force in the United States over 150% 


during the period 1949-1959. 
Nearly 400 Members 


Over the last decade, the LOMA has 
increased in size froin, 225 member com- 
panies in 1950 to 386 in 1960. In 1950, 
some 200 representatives of 159 mem- 
ber companies took part in one or more 
of the ‘Association’s ‘activities. This year, 
approximately 300: individual members of 
committees have participated in the or- 
ganization’s affairs. And this does not 
include many subcommittee meetings 
nor does it include the many hours of 
time spent in informal get-togethers to 
discuss “Association business. 

During the same decade, standing com- 
mittees have increased from 11 to 17. 
A’ Group Insurance Administration Com- 
mittee and a second planning committee 
for the Midwest area were formed this 
year, bringing the total to 19. More- 
over, the Automation Committee added 
a new subcommittee for companies using 
smaller electronic data processing equip- 
ment 

In the words of Raymond E. Belknap, 
president, United States Life, “The only 
way a company is to grow is to serve 
the field force well, and through them, 
the public. The only way that manage- 
ment can keep pace with this growth 
is to realize the full potentiality of its 
home office staff. The Life Office Man- 
agement Association helps us do this in 
first-rate fashion.” 

The Association believes that there is 
a correlation between the accomplish- 
ments and progress in the life industry 
and the increased activities and member- 
ship of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation. It further believes that as 
long as a company gives a salesman a 
good product, good service, and for- 
ward thinking management, ihe has addi- 
tional “persuaders” to bring along to a 
sales interview and to hold the business 
that results. 





Walter Kullman 


Brokerage Supervisor 


QUEENS OFFICE 


OUR CREDO 


"| shall, in the light of all the circumstances’ surrounding my client, which | shall make 


An Agency of — And For — INSURANCE Men 
Devoted To The Concept of Property Planning and Client Service 


Our Continuing Growth Stems, We Feel, from Strict Adherence to: 


every conscientious effort to ascertain and to understand, give him that service which, 


had | been in the same circumstances, | would have applied to myself." 


' ‘ 


B. William Steinberg, C.L.U., President 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. ° 


LOUIS SHOTTLAND — MRS. G. E. LORTZ — Assistants to President 
Irving S. Graiser, C.L.U. 





AXtel 7-6000 


a 


Staff Supervisor 


BArclay 7-7100 


B. William Steinberg & Associates, Inc., General Agent 


Sylvia Fox 
Cashier 


WESTCHESTER OFFICE 





ROckwell 1-2500 


166-26 89th Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. ° 
ALLAN E. KAPLAN, C.L.U., District Manager 
Harold K. Heyer, Brokerage Supervisor 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTAL Life Insurance Company, Springfield 1, Mass. 


1 N. Central Avenue, Hartsdale, N.Y. ° 
EDWARD L. BERGER, C.L.U., District Manager 
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W. F. KELLY 


INCREASING 
INSURANCE 


With a Most Unusual Plan Designed Especially For 


Now.... 





e SPLIT PREMIUM 
e KEY MAN 


© DEFERRED COMPENSATION 


EXAMPLE—MALE, AGE 40 
Death Benefit equals: 
FACE AMOUNT OF POLICY 
plus 


GUARANTEED CASH VALUE (prior to age 65) 
(or 10 years ages over 55) 


plus 


CASH VALUE EQUIVALENT PURCHASED BY 
“FIFTH DIVIDEND" OPTION (prior to age 76*) 


*Based upon 1960 dividend scale and 1960 rates for term insurance option. 


call: 


WILLIAM F. KELLY, Mgr. 
MIDTOWN BROKERAGE AGENCY 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE'S 
LEADING BROKERAGE AGENCY 








Suite 3602, Chanin Building 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


YUkon 6-6585 


BARRY ROSENFELD & DON CHANDLER - SUPERVISORS 
Home Office — Hartford 






































Two N.Y. Insurance Companies 


Home Life and Guardian Conferences, 


Meetings and Dinners Drew People 


From Throughout The Nation 


A notable feature of the year 1960 
was the fact that two domestic insurance 
companies of Greater New York—the 
Guardian Life and the Home Life—cele- 
brated their centenaries. Each was an 
outstanding event with plenty of senti- 
ment and recipience of good wishes. 
City officials paid tributes. Anniversary 
dinners and meetings were held at the 
Waldorf Astoria attended by people 
from all parts of the nation. 


Mayor Wagner seemed particularly 
happy that there could be such a splen- 
did demonstration of how security could 
be furnished, promises kept and each 
company launched on its second century. 
He saw that certificates signalizing the 
long tenure of protection furnished by 
the companies were given. “You have 
meant a lot to our citizens and to the 
people of the nation,” was his theme. 
At the Guardian’s banquet benediction 
was given by Cardinal Spellman. 

During the centenary the Guardian 
had ceremonies at the new addition to 
its home office, Park Avenue and Seven- 
teenth Street. The company has been 
in the Union Square section for decades. 
At one time it was considering moving 
the head office to another location but 
it was decided to remain in the Union 
Square area. Nearby are two neighbors 
—the home office buildings of Metro- 
politan Life and of New York Life. Fol- 
lowing the Centenary Anniversary in 
New York the company’s leaders and 
their wives sailed for Bermuda on Queen 
of Bermuda. 

Daniel J. Reidy, vice president and 
general counsel of Guardian Life, was 
chairman of its Centennial committee. 


Edwin J. Phelps, superintendent of 
agencies, and George L. Zevnik, agency 
secretary, were in charge of the con- 
vention program. 

A highlight of Home Life’s Centennial 
Conference was the announcement of a 
new educational financing plan known as 
“College Paid-For.” This endowment 
rider can be added to new or existing 
Home Life standard policies issued after 
1948. The amount of the rider may be 
equal to or less than the basic policy’s 
face amount. A key feature of “College 
Paid-For” is that it permits parents 
to finish paying off their children’s col- 
lege costs years after graduation. To 
accomplish this, the basic policy’s cash 
value is used as security for the com- 
pletion of premium payments during the 
seven years following the rider’s ma- 
turity, usually at age 18. This does not, 
however, reduce the basic policy’s death 
benefit. The plan features 12 years of 
paid-up Term insurance on the child, 
starting at age 18 and convertible for 
10 years. Another unusual feature of 
the plan is that it allows parents to add 
to the fund at any time, to increase the 
amount of money available for college. 

Eugene C. Kelly, assistant vice presi- 
dent, was chairman of planning commit- 
tee for Home Life Centenary, Mary 
Oldershaw, assistant secretary of com- 
pany, being vice chairman. John H. 
Evans, vice president, was chairman of 
the sales conference convention program 
committee. 

A third New York company which re- 
cently celebrated its centenary is Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, which had 
its 100th anniversary July of last year. 





347 Madison Ave. 





HERBERT FRANKFORD AGENCY 
HERBERT FRANKFORD, General Agent 


MURRAY WHITE, C.L.U. 
Assistant General Agent 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
— MU 6-11909 — New York 17, N. Y. 
An organization keyed to the best in service for brokers 


and surplus writers, with a complete portfolio of Life — Ac- 
cident, Sickness and Hospitalization and Insured Pensions. 





HOME OFFICE: Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Had Centennials In 1960 





N. Y. C. Deputy Commissioner Vincent J. O’Shea presents “Certificate of Merit” 
to James A McLain, chairman, the Guardian, at Cornerstone Ceremony. 





NICHOLAS V. SICHENZE AGENCY, INC 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
in The City of New York 


7321 Fifth Avenue -¢ Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
Phone SHORE ROAD 5-3080-1 


Complete United States Life Service 
LIFE + ACCIDENT & HEALTH - GROUP 














JAMES R. GARRETT, 








Brokers Always Webeome al 


JAMES R. GARRETT, 


INC. 


Headquarters for A. & H. and 
Hospitalization Insurance 


OR over 50 years this agency has catered to the 
F. & H. and hospitalization needs of the Insur- 
ing public. Our business is done almost entirely 
through metropolitan Insurance Brokers and Agents 
and we welcome their presence at any and all times 


in this office. 


As a result of the steady flow of business which 
they place with JAMES R. GARRETT, Inc. we have 
maintained A. & H. leadership among all agencies 
of our company, the National Casualty of Detroit, 


for many years! 


This year we are enabling our producer friends to 
meet the public demand for Income Protection by 
featuring (1) a competitive Hospital and Nurse Ex- 
pense policy and (2) a Guaranteed Renewable to 
Age 65 policy. Both of them meet with the pro- 
visions of the new Metcalf laws governing the writing 
of A. & H. and Hospitalization policies in New York 
State. 


We’re anxious to attract more insurance brokers 
to our offices so that they may convince themselves 
that our “friendly, service-with-a-smile” cooperation 
will help add to their commission incomes. So please 
call on us, get full details on our most popular poli- 
cies, line up a Fall campaign for new business, and 


watch your commission dollars GROW! 


OUR RATES ARE COMPETITIVE 


INC. 
Manager, Eastern A. & H. Department 


NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


45 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
REctor 2-4567 
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How McGraw-Hill Had Its Beginning 


Country School Teacher, Seeing Technology Emerging in Industry, 


Started Business Magazines to Keep Pace with Economy; Now 


Largest Publisher of Trade Papers and Industrial Books 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., has 
grown in 60 years into a large and com- 
plex structure that employs 4,679 people, 
produces 42 publications all devoted to 
business and industry, is one of the 
world’s largest publishers of books, and 
occupies its own 34-story skyscraper in 


New 


voted to insurance. 


York. Many of its books are de- 





DONALD C. McGRAW 


McGraw-Hill 
when technology was emerging as the 
And with 

came a 


came into being just 
great new force in industry. 
.the emergence of technology 
gradual change in the philosophy of the 
American businessman—from thinking in 
secret, from guarding the family form- 
ula—to developing new knowledge from 
others, and sharing it with still others. 
Founded by James H. McGraw 

The founder of 
H. McGraw, 
who had got into industrial journalism 
by taking a summer job with the Amer- 
ican Railway Publishing Co., 
understood 


James 


one company, 


an upstate school teacher 


heard and 
these rumblings. He saw 
clearly that as new sources of energy and 
new ways to utilize them came into be- 
ing, men would have to be taught and 
informed as they worked. 

During the early years McGraw-Hill 
magazines took a strong and helpful role 
in guiding industrial workers in the un- 
known wonders of applied technology. 
So, James H. McGraw saw that in- 
dustry’s burgeoning technology vitally 
needed accurate and courageous report- 
ing. His chief concept of this operating 
philosophy was the premise that the 
reader came first. If the reader found 


accurate, useful, and complete informa- 
tion in a magazine, then subscriptions 
‘and advertising would follow. 

Today, although production techniques, 
automation, new fuels and power sources 
have changed the face of industry, and 
although McGraw-Hill now employs 600 
editors on the staffs of its publications 
and maintains a worldwide business- 


news organization, its philosophy of 
serving the reader first remains un- 
changed. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Meanwhile, the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. has kept pace in growth and change, 
and today is leading publisher of busi- 
ness and technical books, and college 
texts. 

In 1909, the book publishing divisions 
of the Hill Publishing Co., and the Mc- 
Graw Publishing Co. were merged to 
form the McGraw-Hill Book Co. This was 
eight years before the magazine publish- 
ing activities of the two firms came to- 


gether to form the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. 

In the beginning, the new company 
published only engineering books taken 
from articles appearing in magazines 
produced by the two publishers, but with 
World War I and the burgeoning college 
enrollments of postwar years the list was 
expanded to include social, physical, and 
biological science, business and econom- 
ics, and in the early 1930's, general trade 
books. 


Some Departments or Divisions 


Here are some departments and divi- 
sions: 

College, serving higher education; 
Blakiston division in medicine and allied 
field; School, field of secondary educa- 
tion; Gregg division in business educa- 
tion and administration; Technical edu- 
cation, serving technical institutes, mil- 
itary and industrial training; Trade de- 
partment in contemporary fiction and 
non-fiction, junior books, and art books; 








LILLIAN 


x * 


underwriting market. 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 





F. DOUGLASS AGENCY 


General Agent 


CITIZENS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Specializin g in Unexcelled Service to 
Insurance Brokers 


“Personalized Service" Is Our Watchword! 
kkk 


MANY LEADING PRODUCERS OF ALL 
COMPANIES WILL TELL YOU — 


by evaluating each risk on its individual merits—regardless of past 
underwriting experience—we can offer intelligent and discreet pre- 
sentation of your “tough” cases to the ever-changing and improving 


Call or write us today! 


BRyant 9-3214 


LONG ISLAND OFFICE: 79 South Main St., Sayville, N. Y. 
SA 4-2424 


x * 
a 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








Industrial and Business Book Depart- 
ment, technical and scientific reference 
books, also insurance and_ business 
books and industrial handbooks. 

Other activities are: Text-film depart- 
ment which produces and distributes 
educational films and filmstrips; technical 
writing, an integrated writing and illus- 
tration service for government and in- 
dustry; international division ‘handling 
overseas distribution of all books and 


films, and the management of Canadian 
and British subsidiaries. 
The book company is the largest pub- 





ELLIOTT V. BELL 


lisher of texts and reference works for 
higher education. 
Chief McGraw-Hill Officers 

Donald C. McGraw, president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., was the 
youngest son of the late James H. Mc- 
Graw, Sr., founder of the company. 
During World War II he was _ con- 
sultant to the publishing and printing 
division of the War Production Board. 
He attended Princeton University and 
during World War I he served with the 
U. S. Navy. 

Donald C. McGraw joined McGraw- 
Hill in 1919 and was a member of the 
advertising staff of what is now the mag- 
azine ‘Chemical Engineering, a McGraw- 
Hill affiliate. He was made secretary of 
McGraw-Hill in 1933, put in charge of 
production and manufacturing, later 
being vice president of that division, then 
was elected president of the publishing 
company. He has been active in church, 
Red Cross and hospital fund campaigns. 

Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher 

of “Business Week” magazine and chair- 
man of executive committee of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., is a former Banking 
Superintendent of New York State. 
_ Born in New York, he is a graduate of 
Columbia University with an A.B. degree 
and has honorary degrees from Bard 
College, St. Lawrence University and 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Raymond Commerce Building 


15 Years of Progress as 


State General Agents in New Jersey of 
THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


E’RE in a happy mood as 1960 marks our 15th anniversary with The Hoosier Casualty Co. 
as state general agents, and the Home Office cooperation throughout this period has been 
splendid. We value the many friendships formed! 


At the same time we’re glad to express our appre- 
ciation to the many agents and brokers in New Jersey 
who have placed their confidence in this agency for 
the handling of their A. & H. and hospitalization 
business. In particular we pay tribute to three long- 


time producers—WILLIAM VAN R. CADMUS (13 
years); GEORGE HAINES (13 years) and JOHN S. 
AYRES (101% years). 

In 1946, our first full year with The Hoosier, 
premium income was $1,600. In nearly every year 
since that time our production has shown steady 
growth, and for 1960 (up to September 1) writings 
are about 12% greater than a year ago. All told, 
our annualized premiums over 15 years aggregate 


$130,000 and loss experience has been satisfactory. 


Approaching our 50th year in business, it’s our 
sincere belief that the 1945-60 period of this agency’s 
career has been the most progressive, largely due 
to The HOOSIER’s response to the public demand 
for income protection policies properly designed to 
cover against sickness and accidents. A good example 
is our company’s CHAMPION DISABILITY policy 
that provides lifetime accident benefits and five years 
of sickness benefits. 


In selling this policy brokers and agents can state 
with assurance that The Hoosier will not refuse to 
renew because of a change in physical condition 
occurring after the policy is issued . . . Actually we 
believe the CHAMPION has points of superiority 
over a non-can. guaranteed renewable policy from 
the standpoint of termination date, premium cost 
and non-renewability due to moral hazard. It’s 
pleasing to have our brokers tell us that the 
CHAMPION is the right coverage at the right price 
in a competitive market. 


= leader in our A. & H. portfolio is The Hoosier’s major medical expense contract for both 
male and female risks, ages 18-59. Brokers will be glad to know, we hope, that as of June 1, 1960, 
benefits under this policy were increased from $5,000 to $10,000 with deductibles—$250, $500, $750 and 


$1,000—pitched according to family income. 





happy. 
ber is MArket 2-1371. 





SPECIAL MESSAGE TO ALERT PRODUCERS 


We repeat with emphasis our message of a year ago in The Gold Book: Think 
first of the William Ford Agency when you have an A. & H. or hospitalization line 
to place. We'll welcome your inquiry and promise particularly good attention to 
your needs. We're confident that our knowledge of the A. & H. market plus the 
wide selection in The Hoosier's sales kit, will enable us to keep you and your clients 


Call Warren Leigh, vice president of this agency, for prompt service. The num- 


MARIE A. FORD, President 








WILLIAM FORD, Inc. 


STATE GENERAL AGENTS 


THE HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. 














Phone: MArket 2-1371 
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National Study of Money and Credit 


Frazar B. Wilde Chairman of Commission Inquiring 


Whether Major Economic Goals Are Being Reached 


Frazar B. Wilde, president of Con- 
nect icut General Life, is chairman of 
Commission on Money and Credit which 
is examining the nation’s financial sys- 
tem to see how well it assists in re aching 
the country’ s major economic goals. Its 
central task is the thorough appraisal of 
our financial and monetary system— 
both private and public—and the Gov- 
ernmental regulations and controls that 
affect it. 

Study Federal Reserve and Treasury 

The Commission has organized itself 
to study the wide range of problems 
bearing on money and credit in such a 
way as gradually to bring the main is- 
sues into sharp focus and develop plans 


TRIANGLE UNDERWRITERS, 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
161 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y 

W Orth 4-7010 


for solving the central prob- 
lems. To this end, the Commission is 
currently holding meetings as_ topical 
subcommittees, or “task forces,” in addi- 
tion to its meetings as a whole. 

One of the task forces is studying the 
Federal Reserve System which grew out 
of the Federal Reserve Act passed half 
a century ago. The ‘Commission is con- 
cerned with whether, in view of past 
developments present Federal Reserve 
powers and methods of control should be 
expanded or diminished. 

Another task force “is looking at the 
operations of our other primary, and 
older, governmental financial institution, 
the U. S. Treasury.” 


adequate 


“Should the execution 
and administration of governmental fis- 


cal, debt management and other Treas- 


The question: 


ury policies related to monetary and 
credit system be changed?” Take the 
national debt, for example. In 1913 it 
totaled only about $1 billion, and by 
present standards, was narrowly held. 
Today, the debt totals almost $300 bil- 
lion and is widely held by households 


and business firms as well as by financial 
institutions. Among other things this 
task force committee is investigating 
whether responsibility for both monetary 
and debt management should be assigned 
to a single Federal agency. Federal lend- 


Inc. 


SUBURBAN OFFICE 


147 N. FRANKLIN ST. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
IVanhoe 3-2 





LIFE INSURANCE 





MUTUAL FUNDS 


COMPLETE 
ESTATE PLANNING 


TRIANGLE INVESTORS CORP. 
MUTUAL 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


161 WELLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y 
WoOrth 4-7010 





SUBURBAN. OFFICI 


147 N. FRANKLIN ST. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. | 
TVanhoe 3-2140 
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FRAZAR B. WILDE 


ing and loan guarantees are also under 

inquiry by the Commission. 

Private Institution’s Financial Set-up 
Another task force has as its area of 


inquiry the broad panorama of private 
institutions that make up our financial 


system — insurance companies, banks, 
thrift organizations, investment com- 
panies, sales finance companies, mort- 


gage companies, other financial institu- 
tions and nonfinancial business acting 
as financial institutions. 

Some paramount questions: Do these 
institutions perform properly within the 
context and scope of a free economy? 
Do they efficiently gather up the sur- 
plus funds of savers and deliver them 
to needy borrowers? Do they provide 
holders of existing credit instruments 
with adequate facilities to shift readily 
from one to another? Are they effective 
in helping monetary and social policies 
achieve their aims? 


Top Men on Commission 

The members of the ‘Commission on 
Money and Credit, its staff, its advisory 
board and those on “task committees” 
consist of many top figures in industry, 
finance, university faculties, economists, 
law. Vice chairman is H. Christian 
Sonne of New York. 

Among members of the Commission 
are Earl B. Schmulst, president and 
chairman, Bowery Savings Bank; Jesse 
W. Tapp, chairman of the board, Bank 
of America; N. T. and S. A.; Theodore 


O. Yntema, vice president-finance, Ford 


Motor Co.; David Rockefeller, vice 
chairman, Chase Manhattan Bank of 
New York; Isidor Lubin, Arthur T. 


Vanderbilt professor of public affairs, 
Rutgers University; Stanley H. Rutten- 
berg, director, department of research, 
AFL-CIO; Charles B. Shuman, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau and 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 

Among advisory board members are 
professors of economics of a half a dozen 
colleges or universities, including Paul 
A. Samuelson, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Research director of the Commission 
is Bertrand Fox who is director of re- 
search, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Deputy re- 
search director is Eli Shapiro, professor 
of finance of MIT. 


Frazar B. Wilde Committees 


Among organizations in which Mr. 
Wilde is an officer, committeeman or 
member are these: 

Committee for Economic Development; 
special studies project of the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund, Inc.; Money, Credit and 
Capital Formation Committee of Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers; 
Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships, Inc.; 
Flight Safety Foundation, Inc.; Rehabil- 
itation Insurance Advisory Board, and 
the American Legion. 

Also, Joint Committee on Economic 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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No GIMMICKS 


The growth of our agency, Connecticut Mutual’s national 
production leader for eleven consecutive years, attests to the fact 
that success is not dependent on gimmick sales and the destruction 


of cash values. 


We stand opposed to specials and new-fangled merchandising 


methods that so many believe are tuned to the times. 


We prefer the sound and traditional procedures that have 
made the business great, and we hope to see a return to them by 


agents and companies alike. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: HARTFORD 


The Josephson Agency 


HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON, C.L.U., General Agent WILLIAM SCHUR, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent 
SIMON A. McAVOY, Assistant General Agent HERB RIGHTHAND, C.L.U., Brokerage Supervisor 
LOUIS NEIDENBERG, C.L.U., Assistant General Agent ARTHUR F. KRAMER, Brokerage Supervisor 


RAYMOND P. HOFFMANN, Office Manager 


555 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MURRAY HILL 2-1600 
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Douglas J. Bailey, Guardian, 
Averages 4 Cases Monthly 





BAILEY 


DOUGLAS J. 


Douglas J. Bailey of Quincy, Mass., 
got rolling into production in a sub- 
stantial way during his fifth year in the 
business. To date more than 60% of his 
new sales have come from his present 
policyholders. The type of people he 
insures runs from newly married couples 
with limited incomes to substantial busi- 
ness and professional men with incomes 
from $50,000 a year up. The type of 
coverage in his cases is always adapted 
to the specific need and premium paying 
ability. A large portion of his market 
comes from referred leads and civic ac- 
tivities in his home town of Quincy. 

A graduate of Quincy High School 





Crown Life General Agent Treasurer 


of Kennedy-Johnson Campaign 


Head of the National Finance Commit- 
tee in the campaign being waged by the 
Democratic Party for President and 
Vice President, is an insurance man. 

He is Sidney Salomon, Jr. of St. Louis, 
head of Sidney Salomon and Associates, 
Inc., general agents for Crown Life of 
Toronto, and one of the most successful 
life insurance men in the country. 

In announcing Mr. Salomon’s appoint- 
ment, Democratic National Chairman 
Henry M. Jackson called Salomon one 
of the best organizers and fund raisers 
in America. He was treasurer of the 
Democratic National Committee in 1950- 
51. In 1954 he headed the Democratic 
Senate Campaign Finance Committee and 
in 1958 he served as the honorary chair- 
man of that committee. 

Mr. Salomon has long been a member 
of the MDRT and he recently won the 
Crown Life President’s Cup in interna- 
tional competition with all the agencies 





School of Accounting 
in Boston Mr, Bailey joined Guardian 
Life six years ago. Immediately prior 
to going with that company he was a 
clerk for Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
in Quincy, where he has been active in 
civic work. 

In addition to the $1,700,000 of Ordin- 
ary business he wrote for Guardian in 
1959 he had a considerable yolume of 
individual accident and health, Group 
life and major medical cases. During 
the last four years he has always paid 
for a minimum of five cases a month. 
Regular service of his policyholders is 
one of the most profitable avenues lead- 
ing to sale of new insurance is one of his 
firm beliefs. 


and of Bentley 





of the company throughout the world. 

Born in New York City, he resided 
with his parents in Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh before going with them to St. 


SIDNEY SALOMON, JR. 


Louis. His father was an_ executive 
in the department store field. Sidney, 
Jr. was educated at the Culver Military 
Academy in Indiana; entered the Air 
Force as a second lieutenant and was 
a major when he returned to civilian 
life in 1945. After leaving military serv- 


Conducted Own Band—Fennell 


(Continued from Page 50) 


surance industry was when Hilbert W. 
Reynolds, LINA’s Pittsburgh manager, 
proposed that he and his two partners 
in the excavating and trucking firm 
insure their business. When his associ- 
ates turned down the suggested plan 
Dick resigned and after a short period 
of pre-contract training, became an 
LINA agent. He averages two multiple- 
line selling interviews a day; uses com- 
pany’s audio-visual presentation when 
the appropriate time occurs, and traces 
a number of sales to this sales aid. 
Business insurance has become big 
business with him. Within 30 days after 
placing a full Group plan which in- 
cluded life and A. & S. on a firm of 


36 people, he sold the two corporate 
owners $200,000 each of keyman insur- 
ance. Within the next 60 days, he in- 


stalled a payroll deduction plan with this 
firm paying 26% of the premium for 26 
employes. In addition to this, he ac- 
quired the company’s fire, casualty, bond- 
ing and liability coverages. 


Earnings Increase 


Mr. Fennell’s success in insurance has 
been responsible for the increase in his 
own earnings. Prior to joining LINA, 
his top earnings were $400 a month. His 
first year with LINA brought him $10,- 
000; his second, nearly $15,000. Now in 
his third year with the company, he 
will realize almost $25,000. In addition 
to his regular activities, he has helped 
recruit new agents and has been instru- 
mental in closing cases for others. 





ice he became executive assistant to the 
late Robert E. Hannegan, then Post- 
master General and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 
Million Dollar Writer for 23 Years 
Mr. Salomon entered life insurance 


(Continued on Page 80) 





we feel the same way. 


41 east 42nd street 
new york 17, new york 
MUrray hill 7-0200 





successful life underwriting gets 
to be a habit with some folks. 
these people consider life insur- 


ance a highly satisfying career. 


THE SALINGER- WAYNE AGENCY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


you might say that we were tooting 
our own horn but we do believe 
that we have a great deal to offer 
career underwriters and brokers. 
call us and we'll tell you about it. 
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DITTMANN -WHITE Life Aitieciales, : 
Affiliated with David C. White Agency, Inc. 


55 John Street — New York 38, N. Y. 


General Agents for 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


SECURITY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW HAVEN 


AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. 
OF READING, PA. 


ys USroker’s ifice 


for all Life and Group, Accident & Health, 


Major Medical lines 


ESTATE PLANNING and BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Call 
Dave White or Al Dittmann at WOrth 4-7400 
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Engelsman-Josephson Survey 


Of Their Insured Proves 
““Cash Value’? Worth 


For some time Ralph G. Engelsman 
and Halsey D. Josephson have been mak- 
ing a survey of how their policyholders 
have been served by life insurance. 

For 40 years Mr. Engelsman has been 
in the life insurance merchandising field, 
part of that time as Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent here. A former president of 
both the New York City and New York 





RALPH G. ENGELSMAN 


State associations of life underwriters 
and one of the best known of life insur- 
ance educators he has addressed hun- 
dreds of associations of life men. Mr. 
Josephson, a general agent of Connecti- 
cut Mutual in New York City, also has 
been a frequent speaker before the as- 
sociations. He has been active in the 
New York City Association and has ap- 
peared frequently at annual meetings of 
the State association. They are authors 
of a booklet, “Facts of Life and Life 
Insurance,” published by “Probe,” a 
critical and sometimes caustic presenta- 
tion of their views on current life insur- 
ance salesmanship. 


Sell Little Term Insurance 


But 5% of their individual writings 
have been Term. With that exception 
their policyholders bought insurance for 
the same fundamental reasons which mo- 
tivate people in their insurance buying. 
These buyers wanted to provide income 
in cash for their families or their busi- 
ness in case they died too soon. As a 
secondary reason, many also wanted in- 
come or cash for themselves in their later 
years if they lived. 

“The findings indicated that life insur- 
ance played an important role in meet- 
ing financial emergencies and in taking 
advantage of otherwise unattainable op- 
portunities which may arise in every 
man’s lifetime,” said Mr. Engelsman. 

Mr. Engelsman said to THE GoLp Book 
that these are some of the facts the sum- 
Mary reveals: 

Hundreds have used cash values in 
health, family and personal emergencies. 

One of America’s top-flight investment 
counselors has had all of his life insur- 
ance fully paid to be able to fall back 


on high cash values in event of tight 
money. 


Older men, whose need of life insur- 


ance has been diminished but who never- 


theless wish to maintain a_ substantial 
part of their insurance for children and 


grandchildren have found it possible to 
do so by taking the paid-up insurance 


purchased by cash values and dividends. 
Aid Starting New Enterprises 


In a dozen instances men used cash 





Fabian Bachrach 
HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


value in their business and personal in- 
surance to embark on enterprises in 
which their banks would not cooperate. 
In all of these cases the ventures were 
most successful and the loans were fully 
paid within a few years time. Some of 
these policyholders were young men who 
were able to go into business for them- 
selves by either establishing credit or 
borrowing on their cash values. 

Early clients, both large and small 
buyers, who thought they bought insur- 
ance largely for protection only have 
found over the years they got a lot more 
protection than they bargained for. 

“We have never had a policyholder 
complain about his cash values when 
emergencies arose” was one of the con- 
clusions of the survey, “and emergencies 
and opportunities do arise in nearly every 
man’s financial life.” 

The booklet also contains illustrations 
by Mr. Josephson of the investment value 
of life insurance. 





Longevity Advances 


Longevity statistics show that the 
male now retiring at age 65 can expect 
to live 12 more years and that his wife 
is likely to outlive him by more than 
two years. It is also revealed that life 
expectancy at birth approaches 67 years 
for males and 73 years for females. 

The advances in longevity over the 
past half century have been won pri- 
marily through the reduction of infant 
mortality, and mortality from childhood 
and infectious diseases. Future gains 
will largely depend on control of dis- 
eases most prevalent among older per- 
sons, chiefly heart disease and cancer. 








MALE 45 


ACTUAL CASE $650,000 


(Full Phoenix Mutual retention—no reinsurance) 


Comparison for a broker, shown directors of a corporation— 





PERMANENT INSURANCE VS. 5 YEAR TERM 
(Per $1,000) 
Permanent 5 Year Cost Average... 


5 Year Term Cost Average 











Over the next 15 years the corporation may save over $44,000 (assum- 
ing 52%, tax credit) as against buying three 5 Year Term policies at 
attained ages. 


We will gladly help you sell an actual case—but please, no tele- 
phone calls or letters if you are just curious. 


— WE KNOW YOUR PROBLEMS — 


OVER 132 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
All With 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Est. 1851 


BCR 


Proud again to be the Leading Agency with TOP 
records of the Company's 109 years 


* * * 


Experienced life underwriters know the tremendous importance of 
having their cases handled by top personnel. We have a full-time or- 
ganization. Every case receives our personal attention. 


LOOK AT THIS RECORD: 








SAM P. DAVIS, MANAGER (32 years with Phoenix Mutual) 


JOHN H. KULL, ASSOCIATE MGR................. (55 years with Phoenix Mutual) 
GEORGE BARONIAN, OFFICE MGR............... (32 years with Phoenix Mutual) 
MRS. A. L. DIXON, BROKERAGE SEC'‘YV............... (31 years in life insurance— 


13 with Phoenix Mutual) 


TOTAL — 150 YEARS 


WHEN YOU THINK OF PHOENIX MUTUAL, 
THINK OF 


SAM P. DAVIS 


MANAGER 


20 East 46 Street New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 2-6042 


(We solicit only surplus business you cannot place in your own company) 
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VICE ADMIRAL 


JOHN L. McOREA 





REAR ADMIRAL 
GERALD A. EUBANK 


John L. McCrea of John Hancock Was 
Naval Aide to Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Vice Admiral John L. McCrea, VU. S. 
Navy retired, joined the staff of the 
John Hancock on July 1, 1953, a month 
following his retirement from the U. S. 


Navy. He became a second vice presi- 
dent in charge of client relations. In 
February, 1955 he was elected second 


vice-president, persounel and client re- 
lations, and in February 1956 was elected 
vice president, personnel and client re- 
lations. 
Admiral 
tates the 


McCrea 
services of the 


directs and _ facili- 
John Hancock 


in the interests of those concerns with 
which it has client and financial relation- 
ships. 

His service to the nation extended 
through both World Wars. After grad- 
uation from the U, S. Naval Academy 
in 1915 he was aboard the U.S.S. New 
York throughout World War I. While 
on the U.'S.S. New York that vessel 
served with the British Grand Fleet 


from the fall of 1917 up to and including 
the surrender of the German High Seas 
Fleet. He then had numerous fleet as- 
signments and in 1940 was promoted to 
rank of Captain and assigned as aide to 

Admiral Harold R. Stark—Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Naval Aide to President Roosevelt 


Soon after Pearl Harbor he was ap- 
pointed naval aide to President Roose- 
velt, and accompanied the President to 
the Casablanca Conference. During his 
command of the U.S.S. Iowa that ship 
transported the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to Oran for the Cairo 
and Teheran Conferences, and carried 
them back from Dakar. The Iowa, un- 
der Admiral McCrea’s command, par- 
ticipated for eight months in the Cen- 
tral Pacific campaign against the Jap- 
anese. 

For battle action in the Pacific, Ad- 
miral McCrea was twice awarded the 
Legion of Merit with Combat “V.” He 
commanded the North Pacific Cruiser 
and Destroyer Task Force during the 





last year of the war. This task force 
was based in the Aleutian Islands and 
guarded the northern approaches to 


Alaska. It conducted many bombard- 
ment raids on the Japanese-held Kurile 
Islands. 


Posts of High Distinction 


After his return to the continental 
U. S., shortly before VE-Day, Admiral 
McCrea held successively the titles of 
director of the Central Division, Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations; as- 
sistant chief of Naval Operations (Ad- 
ministration) ; and deputy chief of Naval 
Operations (Administration). On Sep- 
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REAR ADMIRAL 
SIDNEY W. SOUERS 


“ohe “Four Admirals Jn Life Insurance’ 





tember 16, 1946 he was made vice ad- 
miral. From January, 1948, until June, 
1949, he served as deputy commander- 
in-chief of the Pacific Command and the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet. 

He returned in June, 1949 to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as director of staff of the 
Personnel Policy Board, Department of 
Defense, and remained in this post until 
February, 1952 when he relinquished the 
rank of vice admiral, assumed the rank 
of rear admiral and went to Boston as 
commandant of the First Naval District. 


Vice Admiral for 514 Years 


The rank of vice admiral on retire- 
ment was assumed by Admiral McCrea 
in accordance with the law that requires 
retirement in the highest rank held 
while on the active list of the Navy. 
Admiral McCrea held the rank of vice 
admiral for 5% years. 

Admiral McCrea holds numerous U. S. 
decorations besides the Legion of Merit, 
and has been decorated by the govern- 


Gerald A. Eubank, Prudential; His War 
Bond Sales Broke Service Records 


Rear Admiral Gerald A. Eubank, who 
retired this year from the managerial 
firm of Eubank & Henderson, managers 
of Prudential’s Downtown agency in 
New York City and as special assistant 
to Carrol M. Shanks, president of The 
Prudential, was in two World Wars and 
also a participant in the occupation of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, as a member of the 
Navy's landing party there in which a 
number of sailors were killed. He has 
received many service medals. Among 
them are: World War I Victory, Amer- 
ican Defense, European-African, Middle 
Eastern and Asiatic-Pacific campaigns 
and Naval Reserve medal with Bronze 
Star. 

In World War II he was presented 
with the Treasury Department’s Dis- 
tinguished Service Citation by the Under 
Secretary of the Navy Ralph A. Bard. 

This citation was in recognition of 
“the splendid bond purchase record of 
Navy people under your direction.” He 





also received from Secretary Forrestal 
the Legion of Merit “for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct as coordinator for 
War Savings bonds for the Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard and as Fiscal 
Director of Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts from the outbreak of hostilities to 
September, 1945.” The citation com- 
mented on his “displaying exceptional 
initiative, judgment and professional abil- 
ity 


Great War Bond Success 


The tremendous success of the Navy 
in the War Bond operation directed by 
Mr. Eubank resulted in part from his 
recruiting close to 40 successful life in- 
surance men as War Bond salesmen, 
some of them being general agents. They 
included Charles J. Zimmerman, then 
general agent of Connecticut Mutual in 
Chicago; William T. Earls, general 
agent, Mutual Benefit, Cincinnati, and 
John S. Tunmore, general agent, Provi- 
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ments of France, Belgium, Chile, Greece, 
and French Morocco, 


He holds a B.S. degree from the U. S 
Naval Academy, and was awarded the 
degrees of Bachelor of Laws (1929) and 
Master of Laws (1934) by George 
Washington University. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association, 
and member of the Bar Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Bar of District of 
Columbia and has been admitted to 
practice before the U. S. Supreme Court. 


dent Mutual, New York City. He felt 
instinctively that men successful in sel!- 
ing insurance would have equal ability 
in selling War Bonds. He was correct. 
On some naval ships and at naval shore 


stations the participation in bond buying & 


was 100%. 
His Insurance Career 


Mr. Eubank’s insurance career began 
when he left the Navy as a very young 
seaman and in Baltimore became an 
agent of Connecticut Mutual. The com- 
pany later made him general agent in 
Virginia. He reentered the Navy in 
World War I and on leaving became as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, his chief being Joseph 
A. Behan, head of agencies, who greatly 
influenced his insurance thinking. In 
that post Mr. Eubank traveled exten- 


sively throughout the country calling on 


Massachusetts Mutual general agents. 
He joined Canada Life as general agent 
in Detroit and then was appointed a co- 
ge agent of Aetna Life, New York 
Aty, 
It was the principal agency of that com- 
pany. The agency grew so rapidly that 
during one year it led agencies of all 
companies in production. 


Leaving Aetna, Mr. 
department of Johnson & Higgins, in- 
ternational insurance brokers. He joined 
The Prudential when appointed manager 
of its downtown agency at 40 Wall 
Street, New York. Rejoining the Navy 
when World War II started Mr. Ev- 
bank spent five years in that war, the 
agency being run by his assistant, Hiram 
G. Henderson. Rejoining the agency 
after the war Mr. Henderson became 


taking over with Hugh D. Hart. | 


Eubank for a f 
short period was manager of the life § 
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A Good Rule to Follow: 





Make Full Use of 

RANNI SERVICE and 
Manhattan Life’s Progressive, 
Personalized Underwriting 
to 1,000% Mortality 

Just Dial MUrray Hill 7-8750 


For more than 32 years, the Ranni Organization 
has welcomed problems, and by solving them, has 


helped many a man make more commissions. 





oe aes 


WILLIAM C. RANNI 
Production Manager 


CHARLES W. McKEONE 
General Manager 


JAMES G. RANNI 
Life Member, M.D.R.T. 


WILLIAM R. MEARNS 
Manager, Group Dept. 


James G. Ramu Organization 
Oldest Manhattan Life Agency — 32 Years of “Know How” 


551 FIFTH AVENUE—36th Floor—New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-8750 
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his partner and its name was changed 
to Eubank and Henderson which is now 
af 116 John Street. 

In addition to these activities Mr. Eu- 
bank became special assistant to Presi- 
dent Shanks his duties being largely in 
connection with public relations. When 
Prudential re-entered Texas from which 
state it had retired from all writing of 
insurance there except Group insurance 
because of the restrictions of the Rob- 
ertson Act passed by Texas legislature 
governing investments) an assignment 
Mr. Eubank had from The Prudential 
president was to appoint agency man- 
agers in that state. In a short time he 
appointed half a dozen managers there. 

Mr. Eubank was born in a small town 


in Texas, attended public school in 
Houston and a preparatory school at 
Annapolis. In November, 1910 he en- 


listed in the U. S. Navy as an apprentice 
seaman at Kansas City, Mo. He was 
serving on the USS New Jersey during 
the occupation of Vera Cruz in 1914 and 
he became assistant to the U. S. Fiscal 
Officer (Treasurer) at the Customs 
House, Vera Cruz. 

In September, 1917 he was assigned to 
duty with the Fifth Naval District at 
Norfolk, Virginia, where he took charge 
of ship’s stores on shore, and the fol- 
lowing November was ordered to duty in 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

War Experience in France 

In November, 1917 he was detached 
for duty in connection with War Risk 
Insurance under Admiral William S. 
Sims, USN (now deceased), at London, 
England. He subsequently had duty at 
Queenstown, Ireland; Paris, France; and 
St. Nazaire, France, ‘being supply officer 
at the latter base. He was promoted 
to lieutenant (jg), and detached a month 
later for permanent duty with the U. S. 
Naval Railway Batteries. He saw active 
service at the front throughout the time 
these famed artillery units of the Navy 
were operating against the German 
Army. 

Following the signing of the Armstice 
in November, 1918 he returned to the 
United States aboard the USS Wyoming, 
and early in 1919 was relieved of active 
duty. During the years intervening be- 
tween the World Wars I and II, while 
engaged in insurance, he kept up his 
Naval Reserve activities. 

Recalled to active duty in 1941 with the 
rank of commander, he reported the 
next month as assistant to the supply 
officer, Fourth Naval District, Philadel- 
phia. He remained there until July, 1941, 
when he was ordered to Washington, 


D. C., for duty in connection with the 
Navy’s campaign for the sale of Defense 
Savings Bonds. Promoted to Captain 
April 18, 1942, he was designated as 


alternate to the Secretary of the Navy 
on the Inter-Departmental Committee 
for the Voluntary Payroll Savings Plan 
for the purchase of War Savings Bonds, 
created by executive order in 1942. He 
was assigned duty as Coordinator for 
War Savings Bonds for the entire Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, to di- 
rect Navy Department activities in con- 
nection with the issuance of War Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

He was promoted to commodore on 
July 13, 1945, while serving as Fiscal Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, and to rear admiral November 
2, 1945, to rank from August 10, 1944. In 
1946 he again was ordered relieved of all 
active duty, and in August, 1952 was 
transferred from the honorary retired 
list to the naval reserve list. 

Rear Admiral Eubank and his wife, 
the former Harriet Purvis of Annapolis, 
have two sons who served in World War 
II, Gerald A. Eubank, Jr., and Hugh 
Allen Eubank, both lieutenant command- 
ers in the U. S. Naval Reserve at the 
time of their release from active duty. 


The Human Asset 


Take away my factories, my 
take away my railroads, my ships, my 
transportation; take away my money; 
strip me of all these, but leave me my 
men, and in two or three years I will 
have them all again. 


plants; 


—Andrew Carnegie 


S. W. Souers, General American, Was 
President’s Military-Foreign Consultant 


In World War II Sidney W. Souers, 
chairman of General American Life of 
St. Louis, served in various ranks in the 
Navy from lieutenant commander to rear 
admiral until November, 1946. During 
the last 18 months he was Deputy Chief 
of Naval Intelligence and subsequently 
director of Central Intelligence Author- 
ity. 

Admiral Souers became vice president 
of General American in 1933 and was ex- 
ecutive vice president when he resigned 
from the company to report for active 
duty in the Navy. When he returned in 
1953 he became chairman of the board 
of the company. 

Early Business Experience 

Before going with General American 
Admiral Souers had an extensive busi- 
ness career, during which some positions 
he held were president Mortgage and 
Securities Co., New Orleans; president, 
Piggly Wiggly Stores, Memphis; execu- 
tive vice president Canal Bank and Trust 
Co., New Orleans. In July, 1930 he was 
called to Memphis to reorganize Union 
Planters Bank of that city and did such 
a good job of converting that institution 
into one of strength that he was asked 
by Felix Gunther of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis and other Missouri 


State Life directors to come to St. Louis 
to recognize the insurance company. This 
was done with great efficiency, the com- 
pany later taking the name of General 
American Life. 


After release from active duty with 
the Navy, Admiral Souers served as con- 
sultant to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on security and intelligence matters ; 
as executive secretary, National Security 
Council, 1947-50, and as special consult- 
ant (mil itary-foreign) to the President, 
1950 to 1953, later being placed on the 
retired list of the Navy with the rank 
of rear admiral. 

In his post as executive secretary of 
National Security Council Admiral 
Souers had a prominent part in shaping 
the nation’s foreign and military policies. 
He was a daily caller at the White 
House. Congress had passed the Na- 
tional Security Act, leading to the birth 
of the National Security Council in July, 
1947. This step was the direct result of 
studies conducted under the supervision 
of the Admiral and contained in the re- 
port he made to Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal on October 22, 1945. This 
report dealt with the unification of the 
War and Navy Department and postwar 
organizations for national security. 


E. C. Renfro, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Had Long Career Flying For Navy 


Edward C. Renfro, retired rear ad- 
miral, U.S.N., joined the Clifford B. 
Bertram agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life in Seattle last March. Admiral 
Renfro retired from the Navy after 30 
years of distinguished service which be- 
gan when he was graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. After his graduation he went 
into naval aviation at Pensacola and has 
been a “straight line” naval officer ever 
since. 

His assignments have 
four- year tour of duty on the old “Sara- 
toga”; instructing at Pensacola; serving 
as personal pilot to Gen. George Mar- 
shall; the command of a reconnaissance 
squadron in the Central Pacific during 
World War II; and the command of the 
Airborne Early Warning Wing. This is 
the seaboard extension of the DEW 
(Distant Early Warning) line, the job 
of which it is to protect the coast by 
warning of approaching enemy aircraft. 

Admiral Renfro holds the Legion of 


included: A 


Merit with Combat V; various dis- 
tinguished flying crosses and air medals, 
and a unit citation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Renfro and their family 
moved to Seattle in the Fall of 1959. Be- 


fore attending the Naval Academy he 
had attended high school in Boulder, 
Col. 


His general agent, Clifford B. Bertram, 
entered life insurance in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, in 1946 and was appointed Mutual 
Benefit Life general agent in July, 1958. 
; Mutual Benefit Life has $70 million in 
force in the state of Washington. It has 
invested $37 million in that state. 





Widows Received 65% of 
Policy Proceeds in 1959 


In 1959, wives of deceased policyhold- 
ers received 65% of policy proceeds paid 
under Ordinary life insurance, with 2% 
going to husbands, 10% to children and 
7% to other relatives. 
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Our 24th Anniversary 


FRANK V. GILBERT AGENCY 


The Oldest Long Island Agency for 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


89-31 161st St. 
one: JAmaica 6-7567 
Jamaica Chamber of Commerce Building 


24 Consecutive Years of 
Friendly, helpful service to brokers 


LONG ISLAND 
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McGraw-Hill 


(Continued from Page 72) 


Pace College. He made his first repu- 
tation in New York as a financial writer 
for ‘New York Times and New York 
Herald Tribune. He became economic 
adviser to Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
and research consultant to Wendell L. 
Willkie. Later, he went on editorial 
board of New York Times. 





EDWARD E. BOOHER 


Mr. Bell is a director of New York § 
Life, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York § 
Telephone Co., McGraw-Hill Publishing § 
Co. and other businesses and is a trustee 
of Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association, Brookings Institution, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and & 
various foundations. One of the organ- 7 
izers of the New York Financial Writers 
Association, he became its first presi- 
dent. ig 

Edward E. Booher, president of Mc- § 
Graw-Hill Book Co., is a graduate of | 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
and Joined McGraw-Hill Book Co. in 
1936. Originally, he was a representative 
for the college department. He became | 
president of the book company this year. 

Mr. Booher is also president of New 
York Academy of Public Education and 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 





Sidney Salomon 


(Continued from Page 76) 


in 1929 with the M. E. Nelson agency 
of Equitable Society in St. Louis, For 
more than 23 years he has written a mil- 
lion a year or in excess of that. An § 
exception was in the three years he spent §f 
in the Armed Forces in World War Il. 
He sold one of the first pension cases 
in 1935. During a 12 months period in 
his early personal production years he 
sold between $1 million and $2 million 
of paid business per month. 

Mr. Salomon joined Crown Life in 
1946. The company has $75 million in 
force in Missouri. 

Outside of insurance and politics Mr. 
Salomon has had many activities. He 
became one of the owners of St. Louis 9 
Cardinals in 1947, 

Mr. Salomon formerly had a control- 
ling interest in another baseball club. 
This is the Marlins of Miami, Florida, J 
but he no longer has that interest. | 

A report that Mr. Salomon is one of 
the group of stockholders which got 
control of the White Sox American § 
League team in Chicago is erroneous. § 
He has no financial interest in the club. 





Budget Your Career 
A career, like a business must be 
budgeted. When it is necessary, the 
budget can be adjusted to meet changing 
conditions. A life that hasn’t a definite 
plan is likely to become driftwood. 
David Some 
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For Your Next Brokerage Case - - - 


CALL THE TOP *AGENCY OF 
— DOMINION LIFE — 


Lop Because We Give You — 


1. Competitive Rates 

2. Top-Level Commissions 
3. Liberal Underwriting 
A 


- Superior Know-How and Service 


Plus 
THESE NEW PROVISIONS 


1. Non-Medical Limit for Brokers — As much as 
$25,000 on Ist case 








2. Guaranteed Insurability Rider — Assuring up 
to $60,000 future purchases 


3. Any Term Plan Written without convertibility 
at a considerable discount 


Call — MArket 2-5990 
LIFE AGENCY of NEW JERSEY, INC 


10 Commerce Court Newark 2, New Jersey 


SID LEIWANT, CLU General Agent 

TAD TASKER Assoc. General Agent 
SANDY MERKIN Agency Supervisor 
RALPH OLMOS Brokerage Supervisor 
ANDY ANDERSON Reg. Group Supervisor 
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Executives Answer Questions From The Field 


One of the most interesting and profitable field organization meetings 
of the year was that of the New York State General Agents and Managers 
Association held at Glens Falls. A feature was a question and answer period 
when questions were asked from the floor and company executives answered. 


By Jonn D. Brunpace, CLU 
President, Bankers National Life 


QUESTION : 


Following are questions answered by two executives. 


By Harotp J. Cumminecs 
President, Minnesota Mutual Life 


QUESTION: Does the Minnesota Mu- 
tual write Association Groups? 

ANSWER: | 
about individual Term policies issued on 
some form of Group underwriting for 


assume you are talking 


professional associations. If so, the 
answer is yes, now we do, provided the 
organization meets some well defined re- 
quirements as to number of members, 
type of membership, income level of 
their occupation, etc., and always pro- 
vided two conditions are definitely met. 
The association must be genuinely inter- 
ested in helping aggressively to promote 
enrollment and “Group Appeal” can be 
used with this group to open the way for 
our agent to make additional Ordinary 
sales to the membership 


QUESTION: How are life 
underwriters going to compete 
tual Funds? 

ANSWER: We urge our folks not to 
try to compete with Mutual Funds. We 
tell them that whenever they start mak- 
ing comparisons, they stop selling any- 
thing. Life insurance and Mutual Funds 
are no more comparable than are or- 
anges and apples. An investment in Mu- 
tual Funds may be fine if your prospect 
has any money left for the purpose after 
he has found financial security first, in 
event he should (1) need emergency or 
opportunity money, (2) lose his health, 
(3) live too long or (4) die too soon. 
Life insurance property disposes of 
these four living hazards all four at the 
same time. Mutual Funds do nothing 
of the kind. Once the four hazards are 
disposed of, a Mutual Fund investment 
may turn out well enough if thereafter 
one keeps his health, can maintain his 
savings program, lives long enough and 
then if he retires or dies, when the mar- 
ket is right. Unless these four hazards 
that most any man faces — needs of 
money, loss of health, retirement or 
death—unless they are first disposed of, 
an investment in Mutual Funds is not 
an investment. It is pure speculation. 
Our booklet, “The Only Way” has fig- 
ures showing startling rates of interest 
that a man must earn before income 
taxes in Mutual Funds or elsewhere, to 
equal the cash that he can realize at age 
65 on what we call a Life Insurance 
Contractual Investment. 


QUESTION: You have 
imsurance company advertising, stressing 
gimmick plans, surrendered net cost and 
such things is destroying public confidence 
in agents and in our companies. What can 
be done about it? 

ANSWER: 


conviction is 


insurance 
with Mu- 


said that life 


I wish I knew. My own 
that if all life insurance 
companies would combine in a smash 
advertising program, illustrating and 
stressing the human needs that life in- 
surance alone can satisfy—if all our ad- 
vertising appropriations were spent mak- 
ing the public aware of the needs which 
all surely have and which probably add 
up to ten or more trillion dollars today— 
if we were all stre ssing these needs for 
cash for emergencies, income if disabled, 
guaranteed rocking chair money at re- 
tirement, and food, clothing, shelter and 


HAROLD J. CUMMINGS 


education for wives and children, or 
cash for estate shrinkage and so on— 
needs incidentally which any good life 
insurance company can satisfy—and if 
all agents everywhere vigorously fol- 
lowed up that advertising with specific 
prescriptions satisfying those needs, 
ignoring comparisons with other means 
of investment and with each other, the 
public would be far less interested in 
risking their future to an investment in 
Mutual Frnds or common stocks or 
what you will. 


QUESTION: Do you really believe 
there is a good future ahead for the life 
underwriter ? 


ANSWER: For the sincere, imagina- 
tive, creative, dedicated life insurance 
agent, who will stress needs, and appeal 
straightforwardly to the love of a man 
for his wife and children, and his desire 
for his own security if he lives—yes 
indeed! Without the persuasion of an 


What are the advantages 
of national coverage for a small company? 


ANSWER: In the past, many small 
companies remained regional and pros- 
pered. Now, IBM equipment makes 
possible a follow-up of policyowners for 
repeat business and improved service 
that was never completely possible be- 
fore. However, to be effective, this kind 
of service requires agency representation 
in most of the principal population cen- 
ters of the country because policyowners 
move extensively, A company with 
agency representation in the top 500 
counties in the United States would 
probably reach 80% or more of its pol- 
icyowner population. Consequently, we 
plan to put a general agency in each of 
these 500 counties and to back them up 
with a completely mechanized follow-up 
procedure, using county-coded data 
processing, 


QUESTION: What is the most import- 
ant step in recruiting ? 


ANSWER: The most important step 
is what has gone before. The actual act 
of recruiting is like the tip of the ice- 
berg which is supported by ‘five-sixths 
of its mass under water. The hard work 
in recruiting comes in creating a real 
opportunity for the general agent. This 
means preparing a wide range of prod- 
uct, a fair compensation contract, and 
good service through a regional super- 
intendent network. 


QUESTION: Does the entrance of 
many multiple-line companies into life in- 





underwriter, the public never will walk 
in and buy even Term insurance in any 
real volume, however we advertise. Some 
way, some how, the present confusion 
will be cleared up. Over the years we 
have seen continuous improvement in 
public acceptance and confidence. But 
it will always take the persuasion of an 
agent to make a given individual aware 
of his needs and to prescribe and effect 
a solution. 


QUESTION: You say no prospect 
really wants to think of sudden need of 
emergency money or of loss of health or 
of old age or of death. Of course that’s 
true. Is there any way to give life insur- 
ance the kind of “sex appeal” that Mutual 
Funds have, for instance? 








shtheninl Group 


DESIGNED TO AVOID ANNUAL INCREASES IN PREMIUMS 


342 Madison Avenue 


MIKE RUDMAN, Ass'‘t Mgr. 





Major Medical 


Prompt information and Helpful Service 


HAROLD A. LOEWENHEIM, C.L.U., MANAGER 
The Home Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 


YUkon 6-0660 


New York 17, N. Y. 

















Fabian Sachrock 
JOHN D. BRUNDAGE 


surance represent a threat to Bankers Na- 
tional’s special operations? 

ANSWER: Ultimately, it probably does. 
Initially, we are not too concerned. Most 
of our current recruiting is done with 
general insurance men. The great pub- 
licity from the multiple-line activity is 
helping us and, in many cases, is the 
deciding factor or originating factor in 
the recruiting interview. 





ANSWER: Definitely, yes. Let me 
quote again from our booklet “The Only 
Way.” “The Life Insurance Contractual 
Investment provides financial security 
for the owner if he needs money, or lives 
to retirement, It makes him a_present 
of financial security for his family if he 
becomes disabled or if he dies. But that 
‘present’ insures all that is sacred to 
him in life—home, food, clothing, edu- 
cation for children, Mother’s time for 
children if orphaned. These mean more 
than life itself to four out of every ten, 
who in their twenties and thirties will 
not live, will not be allowed time to 
achieve financial security in any other 
way. With such blessings, the Life In- 
surance Contractual Investment endows 
its owner without added cost. In so 
doing, it also and finally brings to the 
owner a priceless by-product: The right 
to live today. 


“Let’s face it. For the ordinary man 
Life is an everlasting struggle between 
the desire to spend, to enjoy Today, 
and the sting of a tormenting conscience 
insisting that he save something for a 
hazard laden Tomorrow. Only through 
a Life Insurance Contractual Investment 
can the ordinary man measure the needs 
of tomorrow, lay aside enough to insure 
those needs, and so literally buy the 
right to spend all else he can earn to 
live as he pleases—or to invest, specu- 
late, or gamble to his heart’s content— 
conscience free. 


“Ownership of an adequate pattern of 
Life Insurance is the only way a man 
can have real deep down peace of mind 
all through life, enjoy the right to live 
today. That above all else is the ordi- 
nary man’s economic right. Only this 
one time will he pass this way. He may 
not be here even tomorrow.” 


Believe me, that idea has “sex appeal.” 
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THE FACTS OF LIFE 
NOW INCLUDE A&H 


FACT #1: We’ve had six years in a row as CAC’s National Leader, and we’re still the 
company’s top Life agency. 


FACT +2: Now, we’re swinging ahead on Accident and Health. Why not join us? And if 
you're one of the few around who don’t already have your A. & H. license, 
why not take our excellent Correspondence Training Course? Then you, like so 
many others, can add to those commission dollars by selling such fine “sick 
and hurt” coverages as: 


Non-Cancellable Disability Income Guaranteed Renewable Major Medical 
($500 Issue — $900 Participation) (Individual & Family) 

Guaranteed Renewable A & S Group Major Medical 
(Maximum Issue Age 59) (Minimum 10 Lives) 

Commercial A & H Sub-standard Catastrophe Hospital 
(Maximum Issue Age 74) , 

Sub-Standard A & H Individual Travel 

Salary Continuance Group Travel 

High Limit 24-Hour Accidental Death Overhead Expense 

Unusual Risks Sports Coverage 


Guaranteed Renewable Basic Hospital 
Guaranteed Renewable Lifetime Hospitalization 
Overage Hospital 

Group Polio 

Camp Insurance 

Student Insurance 

Volunteer Firemen 


FACT #3: We have lots of experience . . . and answers . . . to all types of “problem” 
cases. So don’t fret about the ifs and buts. Bring those “problem” cases to us. 


DAVE CARR e MIKE WILTON e BOB SIENTZ 
BILL BARTON ° ED PADDEN 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, INC. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. © CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
50 EAST 42nd STREET ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-3424 
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New Crusade of Citizens To War On Inflation 


Called the Council for Economic Growth and Security, Inc, 


Insurance men are playing a prom- 
inent role in a new Citizens’ Crusade 
which will make war on inflation. 
The organization conducting this 
crusade is called The Council for 
Economic Growth and Security, Inc. 
The founders elected as president of 
this Council H. Bruce Palmer, presi- 
dent of Mutual Benefit Life. Its sec- 
retary is Churchill Rodgers, general 
counsel of Metropolitan Life. Execu- 
tive vice president is Lt. Gen. Clovis 
E. Byers, U. S. A. Retired. Its head- 
quarters are at 55 John Street, New 
York, in the heart of the downtown 
insurance district. 

Great numbers of American citizens 
firmly believe that advancing costs of 
living can wipe out their savings just 
as effectively as prolonged unemploy- 
ment. They know rising prices have 
eaten away more than half of the dol- 
lar buying power in a period of the 
past two decades. And that is one of 
the principal reasons that the insurance 
industry is being mobilized to protect 
insurance savings from ravishment. 

Insurance Men on Board 

These insurance executives are on the 

board of the Council: 


Frederic W- Ecker, chairman, Metro- 
politan Life. 

Henry W. Miller, president, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

J. C. Higdon, president, American 
Life Convention and president of Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Co. 

Holgar J. Johnson, president, Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance. 

William S. Hendley, immediate past 
president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Charles J. Haugh, president, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies 
and wce president of The Travelers. 

Fred H. Ludwig, director, American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance, 


Starting with 30 well known Americans 
on the board the number will be in- 
creased to 50. 

Opposition to Pressure Groups 

Proponents of rising prices consist 
largely of pressure groups. Urgently 
needed to resist them and their propa- 
ganda is an effective fighting organiza- 
tion of volunteer citizens, a mobilization 
of individual Americans who will not 
only be effective in helping stabilize the 
dollar but expect to promote prosperity 
without sacrifice of the reservoir of sav- 
ings which citizens have so painstakingly 
built. At the same time they will aim 
their efforts at bolstering national and 
individual security. 

The nationwide crusade against in- 
flation was inspired by the work of the 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for 
Economic Growth, headed by the Vice 
President of the United States, at a 
meeting held in Washington, D. C., on 
November 2, 1959. Speakers at the meet- 


Organized to Resist Pressure Groups; Insurance 


Men Among Officers and on Board 





oS 
LT. GEN. CLOVIS E. 


Army Photograph 


BYERS 


ing included President Eisenhower and 
United States Senator Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Currency Commit- 
tee. Other principal participants in- 
cluded W. Allen Wallis, executive vice 
chairman of the Cabinet Committee; D 
Tennant Bryan, president of Richmond 
Newspapers, Inc., and H. Bruce Palmer, 
who presented a suggested plan “to com- 
bat inflationary pressures.” The Council 
was formally organized and incorpor- 
ated on December 22, 1959. 


Expect Membership of Millions 


The Council is a non-partisan, non- 
profit organization founded for one pur- 
pose only: to carry out the mandate of 
the original White House conference’s 
mandate for a nationwide movement to 
halt inflation and encourage true pros- 
perity for all. Its goal is a massive one: 
a Council membership of 10 million vol- 
unteer crusaders. No other organization 
has the manpower or resources to carry 
out such a project. It will enlist as cru- 
saders such elements in our national life 
as housewives, veterans, pensioners, 
farmers, professional people, owners of 
life insurance policies, thrift institutions, 
women’s clubs editors, all manufacturers, 
and all communications media. 

The Council 


will 


cooperate with or- 
ganizations already battling inflation by 
providing literature, displays and 
speeches. It will encourage sound fi- 


nancial policy at all levels of govern- 
ment by issuing public reports on how 
tax dollars are spent and it will stimu- 
late greater active citizen interest in the 
budget problems of governing bodies. 
There are no dues or fees. 


Already it is evident that an unusually 





H. BRUCE PALMER 


large segment of the American people 
is. ready to welcome the protection of a 
strong organization which will wage an 
intelligent, progressive and militant cam- 
paign in their behalf. The appearance 
of the Council could not be more timely. 

Asked by Tue Goin Boox to clarify 
some of the current and conflicting 
questions which are presently heard with 
respect to inflation General Byers said: 

“Inflation is the result of individuals 
trying to get the maximum return for 
the minimum effort and as with any 
highly speculative enterprise it general- 
ly ends in disaster. Its use is like that 
of a narcotic. In an emergency, as in 
an operation on an individual or with a 
war in the case of the Government, a 
skillfully administered dose may take the 
individual or the Government safely 
through the crisis. On the other hand, 
indiscriminate use of either drugs or 
inflation can only end in disaster: ad- 
diction for the individual or overthrow 
for the form of government. History 
offers many illustrations of these dan- 
gers.” 








pe of Officers 











General Byers 


General Byers, was graduated from 
the United States Military Academy in 
1920 with the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence. During the years intervening be- 
tween graduation and the entrance of 
the United States in World War II he 
held a number of command and staff 
assignments and also spent two periods 





CHURCHILL RODGERS 


totaling seven years, as an instructor at 
the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York. 

He attended the Cavalry School, the 
Signal School, the Infantry School, the 
Command and General Staff College, the 
Army War College and the National 
War College. 

During his last 17 years of active 
duty General Byers spent nearly 12 years 
in overseas assignments. They included, 
during World War II, combat assign- 
ments as Chief of Staff I Corps, Com- 
manding General 32d Division and Chief 
of Staff Eighth Army. During the 
Korean fighting he was Commanding 
General of X Corps, when the success- 
ful fighting took place that caused 
Bloody and Heartbreak Ridges to be 
named, and the XVI Corps. 


Peacetime assignments included Com- 
manding General 82nd Airborne Division 
and a two year tour in Washington as 
Deputy Chief of Personnel, United 
States Army, from which assignment he 
went to Korea. After Korea there fol- 
lowed a tour as Chief of Staff, Allied 
Forces Southern Europe with Headquar- 
ters in Naples, Italy. He returned to the 
United States to be Deputy Commandant 
of the National War College. Next came 
an assignment as Commandant, NAT? 
Defense College in Paris, France. His 
last active duty assignment was Military 
Advisor to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (International Security Af- 
fairs). On May 31, 1959, he was retired 
after forty years spent in the service of 
his country. On the eighth of January, 
1960, he became the Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of the ‘Council for Economic 
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Growth and Security, Inc, 55 John 
Street, New York. 

His decorations include: Distinguished 
Service ‘Cross; Distinguished Service 
Medal, with oak leaf cluster; Silver Star 
with oak leaf cluster; Legion of Merit 
with oak leaf cluster; Bronze Star with 
two oak leaf clusters; Air Medal; Purple 
Heart and two Presidential Citations. 
His foreign decorations include: Com- 
mander of the Military Division of the 
Order of the British Empire; Officer, 
French Legion of Honor; from Greece, 
the Grand Cross of King George I; 
Commendatore of the Order. of the 
Italian Republic; Military Merit Medal 
of the Philippine Republic; from Bel- 
cium, Grand Officer of the Order of 
Leopold II with Palm and the Croix de 
Guerre 1940 with Palm; and Korean 
Presidential Unit Citation. 


H. Bruce Palmer 


H. Bruce Palmer has been president 
of Mutual Benefit Life since January, 
1953 A graduate of Culver Military 
Academy Mr. Palmer received his B.A. 
from University of Michigan in 1931. 
His entire business career has been with 
the Mutual Benefit Life, starting with 
the company as an agent in Los Angeles. 
He was transferred to Detroit and 
shortly after was appointed district man- 
ager at Ann Arbor, ‘Mich. He ‘became 
general agent at Flint, Mich. in 1941, 
qualifying for MDRT the same year. In 
1946 he went to the home office as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the chairman of the 
board and the president, later ‘becoming 
superintendent of agencies, vice presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, member of 
the board of directors, administrative 
vice president, executive vice president, 
and in January, 1953, president. 

Mr. Palmer is on advisory committee 
of the Eisenhower ‘Conference on the 
Aging which will meet at the White 
House in 1961; is honorary chairman of 
the Effective Citizens Organization: 
prominent in United States Chamber of 
Commerce; president of Board for 
Fundamental Education; regional vice 
president of National Municipal League; 
on board of International Organization 
Scientific, CIOS; and is a director of 
American Insurance Co. and National 
State Bank of Newark. 


Churchill Rodgers 


Mr. Rodgers has been general counsel 
of Metropolitan Life in charge of all 
legal aspects of the company’s invest- 
ments since 1948. He joined it in 1933. 

Upon graduating from prep depart- 
ment of Ogden College in Bowling 
Green, Ky., he attended University of 
Louisville where he got his B.A. degree. 
For a year he was a high school prin- 
cipal and then was graduated from Har- 
vard Law School where he received a 
LL.B. degree in 1926. After a year with 
a Honolulu law firm he was awarded a 
research fellowship by Harvard Law 
School. Devoting himself to graduate 
work, principally in investment law, he 
got a degree of Doctor of Jurisdictional 
Science in 1928. He also attended 
courses on financial subjects at Harvard 
School of Business Administration. 

At the time he joined Metropolitan 
Life he was associated with the New 
York law firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood, principal work being 
in financial matters. 

He is a member of House of Delegates 
and chairman of standing committee on 
continuing education of the bar of Amer- 
ican Bar Association. For a year he was 
chairman of ABA section of ‘corporation, 
banking and business law. He gave a talk 
on “Ship Construction Financing” in 1956 
while a delegate from ABA to the Sixth 
Conference of International Bar Asso- 
ciation in Oslo. He is a director of Har- 
vard Alumni Association. 








Fix your eyes on the greatness of your 
country, and when you are impressed by 
the spectacle of her glory, reflect that 
it has been acquired by men who knew 
their duty and had the courage to do it. 

—Pericles 


Canadian Manager of The Travelers 


Joseph Thompson, who for three years 
has been resident vice president of 
The Travelers Insurance Companies in 
Canada, is a graduate of United States 
Naval Academy. Born in Sanford, 
Maine, he became an agent of The 
Travelers Companies 28 years ago and 
in one year—1939—led all Travelers 
agents in the United States and Canada 
in personal production. Along with broad 
cultural interests, including music, he 
combines a hearty liking for such out- 
door sports as fishing and golf. 

After being an agent Mr. Thompson 
held successive appointments as field as- 
sistant, Portland, Maine; assistant_man- 
ager, Boston; life manager, Boit, Dalton 
& Church, Boston general agency; and 
manager at Portland and then of the 
Forty-second Street office in New York 
City before going to Hartford in 1945 
as assistant superintendent of agencies. 
In 1956 he was named superintendent 
of agencies, and in 1957 was resident 
agency vice president and transferred to 
Toronto. 





JOSEPH THOMPSON 


Music and Golf 

In his role as an amateur musician Mr. 
Thompson has always enjoyed hammer- 
ing out popular tunes on the piano. Re- 
cently, his enjoyment was lifted to even 
greater heights by the acquisition of an 
electric organ. .His most appreciative 
audience is the family dachshund, who, 
the moment he hears Joe at the organ, 
will scamper from a distance of three 
blocks in order to sit at the maestro’s 
feet and sing in a hair-raising mezzo 
soprano. 

In golf he shoots in the middle 
eighties and is regarded as a formidable 
competitor. Nowadays he finds less time 
to devote to fishing. Back in the ’30s 
he, the late President Edmund L. 
Zacher of The Travelers and George B. 
Foster, a director of the companies, 
comprised a trio which went annually on 
a fishing expedition into Canadian waters. 


His Family 


The Thompsons have five children: 
George, Samuel, Joseph, Joan and 
Frances. Sam is an honor student at 
Loomis School. Mrs. Thompson was 
Priscilla Eddy of Boston whose father 
was a Congregational clergyman. Her 
mother’s summer place on Cape Cod is 
a favorite vacationing spot for all the 
Thompsons. 
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Why 





_ GUARDIAN LIFE 
SAMONS-PRESS AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE — Because your client gets 


1) Flexible settlement arrangements by Contract 
2) Low Cost Preferred Risk Contracts 

3) Low Cost Long Term—to age 70 

4) Low Cost Renewable Term—5 and 10 years 
5) Disability Income, Even With Term 

6) Double Indemnity for Life 

7) Complete A & H Program—Non-cancellable and Commercial 
8) Group—Life, A & H, and Major Medical 
9) Liberal Underwriting 
10) Quantity Discounts 


SAMONS-PRESS — Because you get 


1) Assistance with your sales problems 


2) Complete analysis of your client’s needs and presentation of solution to him 


3) Full Commission—first year and all renewals vested 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


The Samons-Press Agency 


BERNARD SAMONS, C.L.U. 
ALAN PRESS, C.L.U. - Associate Manager 


660 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Our Centennial Year 


A. AARON PRESS, C.L.U. 


. . . . . 


. TEmpleton 2-8300 
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Attention — 


BROKERS and AGENTS 


We're proud to set forth the facilities of our 
EXPANDED Accident and Health Department. 


WITH CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. 





Individual A. & H. Insurance Coverages 


Individual Hospitalization and Individual Major 
Medical 


Substandard Risks 

Guaranteed Renewable Features on many policies 
Group A. & H. 

Group Hospitalization and Group Major Medical 


Aviation and Special Risks including School and 
Camp Coverages 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


Air Travel Insurance 


WITH CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CO. 
Non-Can A. & H. 


Guaranteed Renewable Hospitalization for Life, 
fully paid-up at age 65 and with deductible 
amounts available if desired. 





Guaranteed Renewable Major Medical Insurance 
with $500 deductible up to $40,000 of earnings. 
Maximum payable for each iliness or accident is 
$10,000 for each member covered under the family 
policy. 






25% co-insurance. 


Hospitalization and Major Medical written non- 
medically. 


THE BELBER AGENCY 


PHILIP C. BELBER, General Agent 







JACK DELANEY, Supervisor 
Accident & Health Dept. 


744 Broad Street 






Newark 2, N. J. 






MArket 2-0354 












SERVICE OFFICE 
214 Main Street 














Hackensack, N. J. 














HUbbard 7-2805 
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Kiesling Led Continental American 
“For The Year” Four Times 


In January, 1946, Leonard C. Kiesling 
joined the Wilmington agency of Conti- 
nental American Life as a field represent- 
ative. He set out immediately to prove 
to himself that he could sell life insur- 
ance. At the end of his first year his 
production exceeded $350,000, and in the 
short span of four years he qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table. He 
is now a life member of MDRT and 
has qualified 10 years. He has been con- 
sistently among the leaders of his com- 
pany, having led it “for the year” on four 
occasions. 

Mr. Kiesling’s career with Continental 
American began on December 1, 1933 
as cashier of the Wilmington agency 
after having spent five years in the 
home office of another life company. 
He was transferred to the agency de- 
partment in 1935 where he did gene-al 
administrative work and some traveling 
among agencies on various assignmen‘s 
and was made agency assistant in 1939. 
In the Spring of 1942 he enlisted in the 
J. S. Naval Reserve and went on duty 
as Seaman First Class. In time he ad- 
vanced to Chief Petty Officer and wis 
an instructor in the Navy’s Phvsical 
Training program at the time of his 
release from service in December, 1945 

Tn addition to qualifying for the 
MDRT for ten years Mr. Kiesling is a 
thirteen-year-qualifier for the National 
Quality Award. Since entering the field 
he has qualified for every Continental 
American President’s Club. has regu- 
larly and consistently qualified for the 
Consistent Production Club. 

He is a member and past president of 
the New Cast'e County Life Under- 
writers Association and of the Delaware 
Life Insurance and Trust Council; a 
member and former director of the Del- 
aware State Chamber of Commerce. Ac- 
tive in civic and community affairs he 


Has Lapse Ratio 


Al G. Brown, CLU, Confederation Life, 
Toronto, life and qualifying member of 
the MDRT, has a lapse ratio of less 
than 2%. 

Mr. Brown writes about 60 applica- 
tions each year, dealing strictly with 
estate planning with a complete and 
comprehensive report and, of course, 





A. Gilbert Studia 
AL G, BROWN 





Willard Stewart, Inc. 
LEONARD C. KIESLING 


is a member of the Wilmington Rotary 
Club, the YMCA, Wilmington Country 
Club, the Home and School Association 
of Tower Hill School, and Imanuel Epis- 
copal Church. Over the years he has 
devoted substantial time in support of 
the United Community Fund, the Red 
Cross and the Cancer Crusade. 

Married and the father of two boys, 
he is an outstanding swimmer; was 
Schoolboy National Champion 50 and 100 
yard freestyle; later was a member of 
the Penn Athletic Club Swimming Team 
and Water Polo Team. 


of Less Than 2% 


business insurance. He works in close 
contact with client’s solicitor and ac- 
countant. 


All business is by appointment and 
three quarters of clients are interviewed 
at his office rather than at theirs. 


Through the planning of clients’ 
estates Mr. Brown has become known to 
quite a number of solicitors and account- 
ants who quite often refer their clients 
to him. Most of these professional men 
have requested Mr. Brown to do their 
own personal estate after reviewing the 
mutual client’s report. 


Mr. Brown was educated at Harbord 
Collegiate Institute, Toronto, becoming 
a salesman on summer holidays. He went 
into business on his own as a jobber, 
packaging and selling to grocery stores 
and restaurants. For a short period in 
1941-42 he was in the Army. He en- 
tered life insurance business in Decem- 
ber, 1942. His first year objective was 
100 applications, a quarter million dol- 
lars of business, which took him 12 
months and 21 days to accomplish, His 
progressive increase in production was 
mainly through larger sized policies. He 
first made Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1953 and is now a life and qualifying 
member. 


He is on the Board of Governors of 
the largest Synagogue in Canada and 
Board of Governors of Associated He- 
brew School of Toronto. 


Mr. Brown is married and has two 
children. His hobbies are fishing and 
photography. 
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Succeeded As Personal Producer 


After Management Flop 


The life insurance career of Harry 
Hedburg, California-Western States Life, 
reveals the not uncommon experience of 
a new agent to suffer adversities before 
he finds himself as a personal producer. 
The Korean conflict took him out of the 
picture in the important early months of 
his career as a producer and he no sooner 
got back on the track than he tried his 
wings in the management end of the 
business. As with so many potentially 
fine personal producers, Hedburg learned 
that management did not give him the 
independence or security he needed, 


Harry Hedburg joined California- 
Western Life as a member of the Stock- 
ton Agency in March, 1950, at the age of 
26. He was a graduate of the College of 
the Pacific in 1947 and for three years 
prior to entering life insurance was a 
salesman in the retail jewelry trade. 
Shortly after completing his preliminary 
training as an agent he was recalled into 
active duty with the military, serving one 
year in the Marine Corps. He returned 
to life insurance in September, 1951, and 
had immediate success as an agent. He 
qualified for the company’s career school 
in January, 1952, and his excellent pro- 
duction placed him as president of that 
particular class. 

In July of 1953 Mr. Hedburg was 
appointed an assistant manager of the 
Stockton Agency and after about two- 
and-a-half years in that capacity he 
realized that the management end of the 
business was not for him. He returned 
to personal production in 1956. A strong 
salesman with good standing and fine 
prestige throughout his community, he 
settled down to the business of selling 
life insurance on a permanent basis and 





HARRY HEDBURG 


began to achieve the potential that he 
had exhibited from the start. In 1957 
he wrote close to $400,000 of business, 
and in 1958 exceeded a half million. 

Last year he had a total of $1,095,583 
of Ordinary life, and his production for 
the first seven months of 1960 stood at 
$512,000. He also writes a fair amount 
of accident and sickness and occasion- 
ally a Group case. 





Has Written Many 


Tuscarora Indians 





ANDREW J. DUTKO 


Andrew J. Dutko, field manager, Buf- 
falo branch of Colonial Life, is an hon- 
orary member of the Tuscarora Indian 
tribe and has written several million 
dollars of life insurance on them. This 
photograph was taken on the reserva- 
tion with feathered headpiece, belt and 


other authentic costuming furnished by 
Tracy Johnson, chief of the Tuscarora 
tribe. 
Mr. Dutko said to THe Gotp Boox: 
| joined Colonial Life in Newcast'e, 
a. in December, 1932, my previous 
employment being as manager of a 


baby chick hatchery. 

“The company promoted me in 1934 
when I was made a field manager and 
transferred to the Buffalo branch. In 
March, 1939, I was transferred to a 
detached office of the Buffalo branch 
at Niagara Falls. Upon assuming charge 
of this detached office I found I had 
a small debit at the Tuscarora Indian 
reservation. I became friends with the 
Indians. In 1951 I took over the agen- 
cy instead of engaging my time in su- 
pervision and since I have written sev- 
eral millions of insurance on Tuscarora 
Indianas. I bowl continuously in their 
league with an all-Indian team. I fur- 
nish my car for their use at funerals, 
weddings and other occasions. I supply 
my clients with automobile registration 
forms, income tax blanks, both State 
and Federal and also veterans forms 
for changes of beneficiaries and ad- 
dresses. At least twice a year I am in- 
vited to weddings of children whom I 
insured when they were infants, and 
I go. 

“They have a lacrosse team which is 
in the Canadian American League and 
whenever possible I attend their games. 
I am invited to participate in all their 
Fall festivals. I counsel them on their 
insurance and personal problems and 
they, in turn, have been very coopera- 
tive with me, extending me many cour- 
tesies, such as when I get stuck in the 
deep snow during the winter they are 
always ready to get me out.” 

Mr. Dutko has been a director of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, Niagara Falls chapter, was a dele- 
gate to the national convention in Dal- 
las in 1958 and was an alternate to the 
Washington convention last month. He 
dualified for the National Quality Award 
for seven consecutive years and is a 
life member of Colonial’s President’s 
Club. His hobbies are fishing, bowling 
and photography. 
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Yours for the Asking! 


This is the same, famous 8-page monthly letter, estab- 
lished in 1937 (that can help spark many sales for you) 
through which this agency keeps the public informed on 


life insurance, trusts, taxes, wiils and other aspects of estate 


planning. } 


For your complimentary subscription, fill out coupon 


or send card or letterhead with request. 


* Offer limited to Brokers in the Greater New York area. 





Frank Wagner, Brokerage Manager, Solomon Huber Agency 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark 

60 West 55th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 








Please enter a complimentary subscription 
to THE NOTEBOOK in my name. 


NAME 





SIREEF ....... 





CITY ZONE 














VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME AT 
THE HOME OF ESTATOLOGY 


60 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


























Picked Insurance Career After Study 
Of His Own Aptitude Tests 


Ivan R. Brown, general agent, Guar- 
dian Life, Texas, began his business 
career as a detail man with Mead John- 
son & Co., working Baylor and Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Schools. He also 
called on physicians in 51 counties of 
Texas and contacted the wholesale and 
retail drug trade in the same area. 

Mr. Brown felt he had a _ limited 
future in the work he was doing. The 
drug company advised him to take every 
type of aptitude test available as each 
would tell him something about himself 
and his abilities. One of the tests he 
took was the LIAMIA Aptitude test on 
which he made a score of 18. Ten 
months later in 1955 he entered the in- 
surance business. 

His years of training in time control 
now stood him in good stead. He kept a 
weekly plan book regularly for the first 
two years, carefully analyzed his activi- 
ties, interviews to sales, etc. He sold 
$500,000 insurance his first five months 
in the business and has made _ the 
MDRT each year since 1956. 

In March, 1958, Guardian Life ap- 
pointed him general agent at Houston. 
He hired one agent, Alan C. Tatom, who 
is now a unit manager. He also began to 
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develop brokerage activities. The next 
year he increased the agency business 
by 25% and hired another man. This 
year he hired ‘five more agents. 

“My objective is an agency force of 
16 men by 1963,” he told THr Goin Book. 
“T am highly selective in hiring men 
and accept the responsibility that goes 
with it to make him a success. I expect 
to continue qualifying for MDRT per- 
sonally. This will be possible only 
through an effective, hard core manage- 
ment team which I am developing. 

“In 1957 I began development of the 
team approach in estate planning, using 
tax attorney, trust officer and myself 
This operation is the source of 75% of 
my new business and is the reason for 
my getting most of my referred leads. 
The team has completed aproximately 
40 trusts, all types, resulting in the sale 
of approximately $2,500,000 of life insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Brown has been chairman of 
LUTC in Houston for the past two years 
and last month was appointed chairman 
of the membership committee of GAMC 
in Houston. 





LEAD A FULL LIFE 

Remember that life’s length is not 
measured by its hours and days, but by 
that which we have done therein for our 
country and kind. A useless life is short 
if it lasts a century. We may do much 
in a few years, and we may do nothing 
in a lifetime. 


—Albert Pike 





The highest use of capital is not to 
make more money, but to make money 
do more for the betterment of life. 


—Henry Ford 
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COMPETITIVE 
PENSION 
PLANNING 


Our agency 
has a 
unique plan 
especially 
designed 

to meet 
competition. 
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agency 

640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Clrcle 5-1900 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOWARD D. FONZ 
Assistant General Agent 


MUTUALYZ LIFE 











CHARLES W. CAMMACK, C.L.U. 


Supervisor 


Pind iO” 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PERMANENT CASH VALUE LIFE INSURANCE 


We wholeheartedly endorse the motivating theme of the 1960 edition 
of The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling! 


We believe that the more Companies, Agents and Brokers stress the 
GUARANTEED MONEY VALUE in life policies, the more future security 
and peace of mind we will be providing for American families. 


Through the years John Hancock has strongly advocated the use of 
Cash Value Life Insurance to fill basic permanent needs. 
follows in its lead. Our progress to date is proof of the wisdom of this 


WILLIAM A. ARNOLD, II, cenerat acenr 


18TH FLOOR, 161 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 38, N. Y. 





This Agency 


WOrth 4-2366 


SAMUEL ROBBINS, C.L.U. 
Brokerage Manager 
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Thailand Leader Knows 5 Tongues 


Most of His Sales Are in Endowments; 
Visits New York City 


C. T. Hoon of Bangkok, Thailand, lead- 
ing 1959 life insurance manager of the 
American International Assurance Co., 
Ltd., whose paid-for record in that year 
was the American currency equivalent 
of $869,000, was rewarded by ALAC for 
his achievement by a trip to the United 
States, first time he has been in the 
states. His trip included a two weeks’ 
visit to Chicago where he attended Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s school in agency management, and 
five days in New York City where he 
was a luncheon guest at world head- 
quarters of American International In- 
surance Groups, 102 Maiden Lane. ; 

His hosts at the luncheon were Wil- 
liam S. Youngman, ATA board chairman 
and president of C. V. Starr & Co., Inc., 
and Mansfield Freeman, vice chairman 
of C. V. Starr & Co. Among other 
officers attending were Paul M. Ander- 
son, vice president of the Starr corpo- 
ration; James F. R. Loutit, president 
of American International Reinsurance 
Co, of Bermuda, and Richard Rhodebeck, 
president of American Life of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Mr. Hoon speaks English fluently hav- 
ing completed his academic education at 
an English school in Bangkok after 
early schooling in Canton, China. The 
youngest of five boys he was born in 
Hai Phong, North Vietnam. Well 
poised, companionable, much of the ex- 
trovert type, he is 39. His previous back- 
ground in Bangkok, capital city of 
Thailand, has a bearing on his success 
as a life insurance producer in the Far 
East. He started his business career in 
the import-export field. However, be- 
cause of his keen desire for more time 
for self-improvement and to round out 
his education, he left that type of work 
and accepted a_ position with the 
United States Embassy at Bangkok 
where, as interpreter and translator, he 
could put his linguistic talents to good 
use. He speaks five languages including 
three Chinese dialects. 


Joined AIA Company in 1953 


In 1953 Mr. Hoon joined the American 

International Assurance as an agent. 
He had the guidance in American sales 
methods of Adam ‘W. Aitken, ATA’s 
regional vice president in Thailand who 
sold life insurance in downtown New 
York before joining ALA. In compe- 
tition with 1 agents, managers and 
supervisors of the company in ‘Bangkok 
and other Thailand cities Mr. Hoon in 
1959 became president of ATA’s Million 
Dollar Club (HK $) in Bangkok. He 
personally sold more than 50 policies 
last year with an average size policy of 
$5,600. 
His production last year is considered 
by Vice President Aitken as all the 
more impressive because more than 90% 
of Mr. Hoon’s business was on the 
basis of 15-year and 20-year endow- 
ments. His largest size policy was for 
$80,000 on life of a Swiss importing firm 
manager and another large policy was 
for $50,000, sold to a real estate woman. 
The premium on this policy—l5-year 
endowment—was well over $6,500. 


No High Pressure Selling 


Asked whether he used American sales 
techniques in closing his cases, Mr. 
Hoon responded: “Yes, to some extent. 
However, high pressure selling such as 
1S sometimes the case in American cities, 
1S not possible in Thailand. For one 
thing, my prospects would be scared. 


And even if I succeeded in getting a 
signed application the prospect might 
not be able to pay the premium. 

“Take my Swiss importer friend, for 
example. I had to work on him for 
about two months to close the sale. The 
big factor in my favor was our facilities 
in buying the official exchange of money 
(US$) so that he could pay the premium 
at a better rate. However, since last 
November AIA agents are no longer 
permitted to make use of this facility.” 

Questioned about differences in agency 
management between Thailand and the 
U. S. A. Mr. Hoon explained that he 
is not permitted to finance any of the 





C. T. HOON 


20 agents under his supervision, He 


favors aptitude tests in selecting man 


power, but explained “they would have 


to be modified to suit our local condi- 
tions.” The AIA is in competition with 
11 other life companies in Thailand. 
Gives Much Credit to Wife 
Mr. Hoon attributes much of his suc- 
cess to encouragement received from 
his wife, Sa-ine, a charming woman who 
received part of her education in Eng- 
land. Married in 1959 they have a son, 
Vanit, six months old. They own a mod- 
ern split-level home in a quiet resi- 
dential suburb of Bangkok. “He does 
not have much time with the family,” 
Mrs. ‘Hoon complains. Since she works 
as a secretary for a local engineering 
company (her grandmother lives with 
the family) she is able to see him for 
only a few hours in the evening and 
often not that many because of late 
calls he sometimes makes on his clients. 
hen he arrives home after a typical, 
busy day he can best relax by working 
in his garden. Cactuses are his special 
hobby and he experiments in growing 
many types of these succulents. In the 
evening he finds enjoyment with his 
stereo set or tape recorder—he and Mirs. 
Hoon like classical music and own a 
good collection of records., Golf, swim- 
ming and photography also occupy his 
leisure time. He is a member of the 
Bangkok Sports Club and the Hainan 
Association, a Chinese social club in 
Bangkok. 
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REASONS WHY 
Our Business Is Still Good 


This agency has just completed its seventh year under 
the present management and I'm happy to report that our paid- 
for business is ahead by 12%. This is a tribute to the produc- 
tion alertness and know-how of our full-time agents, broker 
friends and surplus writers who find the services of this 
office helpful. 


In our overall operation we continue to adhere closely 
to the three-fold policy that has motivated the agency since 
September, 1953. It is as follows: 


1. To render effective aid in the field of advanced 
life underwriting to all our full-time men under 
contract. 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in the 
fundamentals of life underwriting, to the end that 
they may render efficient service to their clients. 


5. To cooperate with qualified brokers and surplus 
writers, and to aid them in providing appropriate 
life insurance coverage for their clients. 


I'm confident of the continued progress of this agency 
and as we prosper so will the career life underwriters who 
make their business homes with us. 


A: L&I de. oe se 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 


General Agent 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 7-5035 
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Eisenhower's People-to-People Program 


Many Life Companies Active in Project Improving World-wide 


Relations; Fully Equipped and Staffed Hospital Ship; 


International Education Exchange Students 


INSURANCE COMPANIES and their executives have played a prom- 


inent role in President Eisenhower’s 


People-to-People Program. 


It has been 


a great success in improving relations between peoples of the world. 


Chairman of the insurance committee from the start and until this year 


was [I*rederic W. 


Ecker, chairman of Metropolitan Life, who has been suc- 


ceeded as insurance committee chairman by Byron K. Elliott, president of 


John Hancock. Mr. Ecker continues his great interest and activity in the 
Eisenhower program as chairman of its executive committee. After Judge 
Elliott’s election two basic objectives were formulated by the committee. 


International Business Education; Floating Medical Center 


The first object was to build insurance company participation in the 
program of the Association Internationale des Etudiants en Sciences Eco- 


nomiques et Commerciales. 


AIESEC is an international traineeship and 


business educational program, the object of which is to further international 


understanding and education among future leaders of the world’s 


community. 


business 


The second was to gain the support of the industry for Project HOPE. 
Chief instrument of the project is a fully-equipped and staffed hospital ship 
—a floating medical center and school—which will travel to far-distant parts 


of the world and serve as a logistic center for medical aid and health ex- 


change programs. 


Companies’ Enthusiastic Endorsement of 
Program 


Though differing in purpose and op- 
eration, the projects had a common de- 
rominator—the promotion of better un- 
derstanding between the people of the 
United States and those of other na- 
tions, by offering to individual citizens 
of these countries an opportunity to ex- 
perience foreign economic and _ social 
conditions first-hand, and to obtain in- 
sight into the values of different cultures. 

Mr. Elliott’s first step was to contact 
members of the insurance committee by 
phone to see if they would consider 
adopting the two projects as the basis 
of their 1960 program. The result was 
general endorsement. 


Shortly afterwards, information on 
AIESEC was circularized to the 100 in- 
surance companies associated with the 
People-to-People Program, with an in- 
vitation to participate. The response was 
gratifying. 


Exchange Students 


Thirty-one companies agreed to pro- 
vide temporary salaried positions for a 
total of 37 foreign exchange students for 
a period of two to six months during 
the year. This was more than five times 
the number accepted by the insurance 
industry in the preceding year, and rep- 
resented an important segment of the 
200 foreign students who will be em- 
ployed by business firms nationwide un- 
der the AIESEC program in 1960. A 
like number of American students will 
engage in on-the-job study in companies 
overseas on a reciprocal basis. 

Participating insurance companies in 
the program include: Acacia Mutual 
Life, Aetna Life, American International 
Underwriters, American Mutual, Boston 


. 


Mutual, George F. Brown & Sons, Cap- 
ital Mutual, Combined Insurance Co. of 
America, Connecticut General, Equitable 
Society, Guardian Life, Gulf Life, Hart- 
ford Fire, Indianapolis Life, Insurance 
Co. of North America, Great American, 
John Hancock, Life & Casualty, Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, Metropolitan 
Life, Michigan Mutual, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Mutual Of New York, Mutual of 
Omaha, New York Life, Pan-American 
Life, Prudential, State Farm Mutual, 
Sun Life, Teachers Ins. & Annuity As- 
sociation of America, and Travelers. 


An additional nine companies indicated 
participation in similar programs through 
other sources. Fifteen companies who 
were unable to respond this year, held 
out hope for future years. 


How AIESEC Was Formed 


AIESEC, which came into being in 
Europe in the late forties and was ex- 
tended to the United States in 1956, is 
founded on the belief that the tradi- 
tional idealistic goals of international 
cooperation are a practical necessity in 
the world of today. The exchange of paid 
commercial traineeships among nations 
is an important step forward in the pro- 
mulgation of such ideals. American par- 
ticipation in the program helps assure 
that the American idea of capitalism is 
experienced by a select group of foreign 
students — future business leaders who 
will soon be influential in their own 
country’s economic and political de- 
cisions. 


Traineeships are solicited by student- 
faculty committees which are currently 
active in 144 universities and colleges 
in 24 countries. These include all 17 
Western European nations. Canada, Col- 
ombia, Israel, Turkey, the Union of 


South Africa, Venezuela and the United 
States. Students are exchanged on a 
one-for-one basis at an annual Inter- 
national Congress, held early each year. 
This year’s meeting began in February 
at Barcelona, Spain. 

_After the International Congress, pir- 
ticipating firms receive student appli- 
cations for approval. Their only com- 
mitment is to accept or refuse the stu- 
dent and, if accepted, to provide a trainee 
position and to pay a “living wage” which 
generally runs from $60 to $75 a week. 
Details of housing and travel are han- 


dled by AIESEC, 


From the business standpoint, the 
program offers an excellent opportunity 
for companies with international oper- 
ations to develop high caliber managerial 
personnel with the proper international 
outlook and experience, For firms with 
solely domestic operations, the program 
provides excellent public and personnel 
relations opportunities, as the growing 
support of the life insurance industry 
might indicate. 


Floating Medical Ship 


The second phase of the insurance 
committee’s 1960 program centers around 
industry participation in Project HOPE, 
a venture in medical service, training and 
research. Estimates of the first year’s 
cost of the ship run around $3% million, 
or about one-third the cost of a modern 
fighter plane. Insurance company con- 
tributions being received are running 


from $100 to $10,000. 


Many American businesses, industries 
and groups have already made the be- 
ginning of the program possible, and its 
continuance and expansion depends on 
the widespread support of the American 
public. 


“Hope,” 


The vessel itself is the former hospital 
ship CONSOLATION, a 1,500-ton vessel 
constructed during W orld War II, which 
later saw service during the Korean 
Conflict and since 1955 has been part of 
the mothball fleet of the U. S. Navy. 
Now equipped with 800 hospital beds, 
the ship has ample space for class and 
demonstration rooms and_ laboratories. 
Its surgical section is as complete as 
that of a land-based hospital. 


American President Lines has offered 
to serve as operating agent for the ship, 
foregoing any fee for services. Thus it 
will be guided from continent to con- 
tinent by expert civilian seamen. It was 
scheduled to sail from San Francisco in 
September 1960, bound for Southeast 
Asia as first port of call. 


Permanent Medical Staff 


A permanent medical staff aboard will 
consist of ten to fifteen physicians, ex- 
pert in various fields of medicine and 
surgery. Two dentists, twenty graduate 
nurses and twenty auxiliary personnel 
complete the roster. In addition, a ro- 
tating group of 35 physicians will be 
flown to the ship for four-month tours 
of duty. On their return to the United 
States they will devote a major part of 
their time to passing on the results of 


BYRON K. ELLIOTT, 


Chairman of People-to-Peop!e Program 


their study and research to other Amer 
ican physicians, Motor vehicles and 
launches will bring the facilities of the 
ship inland to areas far removed from 
port cities. 

Commenting on the program, Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon has said, 

“Project HOPE will not only bring the 
world’s best medical care to those parts 
of the world where modern medical 
techniques are either scarce or unknown, 
but it will provide instruction and train- 
ing to local doctors and nurses. As a 
result, it should have a far-reaching 
effect in demonstrating in a most effec- 
tive way to peoples everywhere the 
peaceful intentions of our nation.” 

Mr. Elliott has pointed out that, al- 
though the essential aim of Project 
HOPE is to improve and activate health 
measures in developing nations of the 
world, it has important and far-reaching 
ramifications for the American insurance 
industry as well. 

Well over a million Americans today 
suffer from amoebic infections brought 
on largely as a result of increasing in- 
ternational travel. Substantial numbers 
have increasing exposure to both known 
and unknown tropical and exotic dis- 
eases. Many are being accepted as 
underwriting risks without concrete 
knowledge of the mortality and morbid- 
ity experience of such diseases. 


Treating Tropical and Exotic Diseases 


Medical school instruction in tropical 
and exotic diseases is oftentimes highly 
theoretical in that teachers themselves 
seldom have an opportunity to see actual 
cases, and present facilities for examina- 
tion of persons so infected are limited. 
The large majority of American medical 
schools are dependent on State Depart- 
ment facilities for conducting such ex- 
aminations. Meanwhile tropical  dis- 
eases are on the increase in the United 
States. 

“Life company participation in such 
programs as Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund and the National Fund 
for Medical Research have been impor- 
tant factors in the improvement of 
longevity experience,” Chairman Elliott 
has emphasized. “We are hopeful and 
confident that the relatively modest 
contributions now being solicited for 
Project HOPE as an extraordinary med- 
ical training and research program for 
both doctors and technicians, will pro- 
vide similar manifold benefits.” 


Program’s Officers 


In addition to Chairman Elliott, offi- 
cers of the People-to-People Program 
are John A. Diemand, president, Insur- 
ance Co. of North America—vice chair- 
man; Clarence J, Myers, chairman and 
president, New York Life—treasurer; 
Margaret Divver, 2nd vice president, 
John Hancock—secretary. Chairman of 
the executive committee is Frederic W. 


Ecker. 
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ee Responsibility ss a 


American Doctrine Exactly Antipodal 


To that of Nations Dominated by 


Marxian Philosophy 


By Epwarp B. Haniry 


A trustee of John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. and Member of 
Boston law firm of Ropes, Gray, Best, Coolidge and Rugg 


The leadership of the life insurance 
industry has much to teach the gen- 
eral business leadership of the nation 
as to how potent a force individual mor- 
al responsibility remains in American 
life. : 

There is scarcely any aspect of the 
institution of life insurance that does 


not give the lie to the Marxian doctrine. 
Marx, who never led or managed any 
enterprise in his life, has posthumously 
dominated the totalitarian segment of 
our world and infected even the think- 
ing of the free world. In his ideology 
men are not considered as individual 
human beings living in local communi- 
ties. Human life is viewed in terms of 
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Edward B. Hanify 


Son of a Superior Court Justice, Mr. 
Hanify is a native of Fall River, Mass. 
He was valedictorian of the ’33 class of 


Holy Cross College where he was 
granted his A.B. degree summa cum 
laude. Mr, Hanify was graduated from 


Harvard Law School, class of 1936, 
and in 1955 was awarded an honorary 
doctor of laws degree by Tufts Col- 
lege. 

After graduation from college he im- 
mediately joined the Boston law firm 
in which he is now a partner. He is 
a member of the American Law Insti- 
tute and of the Boston and Massachu- 
setts Bar Associations. Mr. Hanify was 
one of 10 Bostonians under 40 years 
of age whom Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce honored with an award of merit 
at the May, 1950 Boston Jubilee. 








classes, trends, inflexible economic de- 
terminism, . historic necessity. 


Significance of Individual Freedom 


The life insurance industry is a flour- 
ishing one that revolves around the sim- 
ple fact of the life and death of the 
individual man and translates into ef- 
fective action the moral responsibility 
of the individual man to plan for the 
protection of the family unit he has 
created, the safeguarding of those whom 
Providence has entrusted to his care 
and for the rational voluntary ordering 
of his own life. 

From this expression of individual 
freedom and responsibility there came 
into existence the vast resources of 
this industry furnishing the means of 
growth and expansion for scores of 
free and dynamic enterprises that are 
the pillars of the economic stability of 
the West. 

Here is a rivulet, humble and _in- 
conspicuous, a free citizen’s individual 
expression of simple duty! Yet, that 
rivulet joins, as it were, with millions 
of others and produces the great Rhines 
and Danubes which are the life insur- 
ance companies, surging forward with 
ceaseless energy and enriching the lives 
of all our people. 

No one knows better than the lead- 
ers of this industry that even when 
the atoms are split and the missiles 
are guided, there is no resource in West- 
ern civilization as powerful as the moral 
responsibility of the free man, superbly 
endowed by the Creator of the vast uni- 
verse with the unique facilities of in- 
tellect and will and made to His image 
and likeness. 


Created by Sound Leadership 


Under sound leadership that resource 
has created the industry of life insur- 
ance. 

Under sound leadership that resource 
can save civilization from extinction. 


(Editor’s Note: This article consists of 
extracts from an address which was de- 
livered by Mr. Hanify before an annuai 
convention of Life Insurance Association 
of America.) 





Growth of Economic Thought 


Henry W. Spiegel has written a book 
called “The Rise of American Economic 
Thought,” published by the Chilton Co. 
of Philadelphia. It consists of selec- 
tions from the writings of Americans 
from Puritan times to the establish- 
ment of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation in 1855. 





Be studious in your profession, and 
you will be learned. Be industrious and 
frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober 
and temperate, and you will be healthy. 
Be in general virtuous, and you will be 
happy. At least, you will, by such con- 
duct, stand the best chance for such 
consequences. 

: —Benjamin Franklin 
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The “Double Jeopardy” Problem 
In Business Continuation 


A feature of the current business 
world is the merger or purchase of one 
corporation by another either for di- 
versification or tax purposes to get sub- 
stantial loss charge-offs against profits. 
In connection with these transactions 
there are always what John H. Ames, 
CLU, Mutual Benefit Life, New York. 
calls “double jeopardy.” He discussed 
the insurance sales opportunities in these 
transaction before the Hawaii conven- 
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JOHN H. AMES 


tion of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

“For the general practitioner of life 
insurance, a few larger than average 
sized business insurance cases are a 
must to attain million dollar plus pro- 
duction and reasonably good earnings,” 
said Mr. Ames. “Such cases are most 
easily secured if, as a general practi- 
tioner, you cultivate the right kind of 
center-of-influence. 

“Writing business insurance is not a 
specialized field that requires all of one’s 
time and attention. For the agent with 
a good, well-rounded clientele there’s 
an unlimited market for the simple busi- 
ness insurance case; that is, the case 
revolving around the small to medium 
sized family enterprise or closely held 
business. 

“The secret of easy and efficient han- 
dling of business insurance cases is at 
all turns to keep it simple and to keep 
it basic. 

“The market today is full or over- 
flowing with ripe prospects who fall into 
one of the basic patterns: 

(a) The sole proprietor who has no 
business insurance and has never been 
exposed to it. 

(b) The partner or stockholder in 
the small business who is either not 
insured at all or is inadequately in- 
sured, 

(c) The key man vital to the profit 
formula of an organization of any 
kind who is not insured or inadequate- 
ly covered. 

_ (d) The situation where you find an 

implied or contractual ‘deal’ of salary 

continuation, stock purchase, etc. for 
which there is no insurance. 

This last pattern is the one I find 
most common and most likely to produce 
sales. This is what I like to call ‘double 
or triple jeopardy’ meaning a situation 
where the survivors in the business have 
made a promise either to continue the 
deceased’s salary and/or buy in_ his 
stock and, at the same time, to replace 
IS services to the business, and have 
either little or no life insurance fund- 
ing. Consider how ridiculous it is, yet 


how common, A close relationship with 
a moral or contractual obligation to con- 
tinue income, to buy out stock, and the 
loss of valuable experience and liability— 
and no money coming in, 

“This leads right into the second point. 
that is, how can a general practitioner 


of life insurance be assured of getting 
several of the larger than average busi- 
ness insurance cases in the course of a 
year without spending a lot of time 
chasing rainbows. Personally, I believe 
that the best way to do this is to cul- 
tivate as clients and centers-of-influence, 
attorneys and bankers, not of the trust 
officer variety as is usually preached but 
rather the investment and commercial 
banker. I think this is an important 
distinction. 

“I ‘have always sought out such pro- 
fessionals as clients and_ policyholders, 
then over the years given them the best 
service and along the way sought to add 


new ones by referral. I have made it 
my business to learn something of their 
particular disciplines. 


Opportunities in A Current Development 


“There is one particular phenomenon 
taking place today that is creating liter- 
ally millions of dollars of life insurance 
business and, to a large extent, such 
business is being precipitated by the 
accountants, lawyers and bankers in- 
volved. In the past year and a _ half 
through two centers-of-influence—one 
an accountant, the other an investment 
banker—I have written over a million 

(Continued on Page 160) 





ARE YOU 





OVERLOOKING 


SOMETHING? 


The economy is strong and is growing... small businessmen are 
becoming big businessmen . . . coverage needs change... 


Yes... you are overlooking something if you aren’t measuring the 
coverage needs of your assureds in the light of new conditions... 


new needs. 


John C. Weghorn 
President 


Richard J.Weghorn 
Manager, 


Life Insurance 
Department 





WEGHORN HELPS YOU HELP YOUR ASSUREDS 


By tailoring modern coverages to their expanding needs: life... accident and 


sickness . . . fire . . . business interruption . 
. . excess and surplus risks 


marine . 


. . Office contents . 
. . . Assigned Risk excess . . 


.. ocean and inland 
. special risks. 


All with maximum coverage at minimum premium—plus maximum commissions 


for you. 


WEGHORN BUILDS BETTER BUSINESS FOR BROKERS 


By appraisal and engineering services . . 


. sales aids . 


. . experienced underwriting of 


unusual risks. To protect the best interests of your assureds, call: 


JOHN C. WEGHORN AGENCY: 


102 Maiden Lane—DIgby 4-8420 


Member of the New York City Insurance Agents Association 
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Tue Gotp Book asked some leading women agents these questions: 
“Where and how do you find your prospects?” “What is your viewpoint as 
to whether women can sell business insurance and what special problem 


>) 6 


does she encounter in that field? 
staying in the business?” 


Why do women have a better record for 


Their views on these matters are presented on these two pages and 


Page 102. 


I Have a Grand Time 





Visiting While | Sell 


By Atysze LAEMMLE 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 


Cold canvass is not my forte and I’ve 
never learned to “sell myself” against 
any opposition on a first (and only) pre- 
approach telephone call. My new pros- 
pects are all referrals and since I want 
to make sure that the new prospect 
knows why I call, my telephoned “hello” 
is always preceded by a brief letter. In 
it I make my purpose very c'ear and I 
mention that I’ll phone in a few days to 
ask for an appointment. I mention the 
referral’s name in my note and a carbon 
of the letter is then mailed to the re- 
ferral so that he can speak of me in the 
intervening days prior to my phone call. 
I need and like the warmth of welcome 
in that first phone call. 

[ did a lot of package selling in my 
first years, but now it’s programming in 
almost every new case, plus an oc- 
casional complex estate planning situa- 
tion. Most of the first appointment is 
spent showing husband and wife, pre- 
ferably together, how very wonderful is 
the life insurance property they bought 
from other agents before they met me. 
These contracts are always lots more 
satisfying to them potentially than they 
had realized. If I can increase respect 
for their present life insurance program 
as property they will then want to add 
as much as possible. 

Intertwined with explanations of pres- 
ent contracts are “leading” questions to 
help them talk about their goals, their 
needs and fears, and their dreams. I ask 
many questions and do lots of listening 
to their answers—and to ensuing discus- 
sion between husband and wife. I never 
lecture regarding the “ob‘igations” of 
the prospect to his family. I’m convinced 
that if he does not feel these deeply 
already I'll not be able to inculcate them 
during the time I remain welcome. 


Straight Forward Closing 


I “assume assent” from my very first 
“hello.” I assume that he wants to do the 
right thing, whatever that may be, or he 
wouldn’t have invited me to come and 
talk with him. I do not use any clever 
“closes” to sales; I wait till the prospect 
tells me that he likes what we've dis- 
cussed and that he'll buy it. I tell very 
few sad experiences, but my prospects 
are often reminded of and tell me of 
their own fears or of situations within 
their own experience. 


In this first appointment I show the 
prospect to what extent present Social 
Security and life insurance guarantees 
the goal they seek. If their present pro- 
gram is at all complex I urge my new 
friends to let me take their po'icies back 
to my office and work out the values, 


ALYSE LAEMMLE 


fitting them to their stated goals. I not 
only do not insist on a commitment, I 
specifically assure them they will not be 
obligated to do business with me. Usual- 
ly they volunteer an assurance that they 
are interested in adding to their insur- 
ance program and I -eave after setting 
up a date for the next visit, approxi- 
mately a week later. 

I prepare an insurance summary book 
for most new prospects and clients on 
forms I designed approximately five or 
six years ago to suit my needs. My pur- 
pose in planning these forms was to 
make the presentation as uncomplicated, 
yet meaningful as possible so that the 
client can understand it in future years 
when he may wish to review his record 
book by himself. 

Although I lose many people over the 
phone prior to that first appointment, 
since I'll accept any excuse for why they 
don’t want to see me, there are rarely 
more than one or two appointments a 
year who do not buy at the second “sell- 
ing” program appointment. There is no 
sales resistance because actually there 
has been no “selling,” as we usually de- 
fine this. 

Through the past several years 80% 
of new business has been repeat business 
within the immediate families of present 
policyholders. In these instances I know 
in advance that the client will want to 
increase his program. The sale is often 





cleariy outlined on the phone before my 
visit. The decision of what to buy is 
made within one appointment, and of 
course the insurance record book is then 
brought up to date. This is lots less 
work; is the payoff of the “too much 
work per commission dollar” at the time 
of sale #1. 


Appreciation a Two-Way Street 


My greatest weakness is that I need 
to be liked and appreciated by clients. 
That is why I work too hard at the time 


of the first sale. I tell the client that I 
seek a lifelong relationship or none at 
all. We want our clients to do business 
with us because they selfishly decide 
we'll serve them best of all. 

I work mighty long hours; could do 
much better if I were better organized, 
but I go along my merry way, following 
a pleasant work pattern that brings 
friendships, security and serenity to ac- 
company the dollars. The simple truth 
is that if we take very good care of our 
clients, they take even better care of us. 


Center of Influence Pleased by 





Agent With Special Skills 


By Marion I. Gitmore 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Albany, N. Y. 


Since the life insurance business has 
all types of individual personalities, it 
follows naturally that some life under- 
writers become experts in specialized 
areas. Although the pension planning 


and business insurance field take more 


MARION I. GILMORE 


specialized knowledge than many other 
areas, the woman underwriter needs only 
to possess this knowledge to the same 
degree as her male counterpart in order 
to obtain comparable results. 

It has been my experience that this 
specialized knowledge permits the use of 
centers of influence in other than ordi- 
nary fashion. Normally, we think of a 
center of influence as a person who has 
a real interest in the underwriter and 
uses this influence to aid the under- 
writer for the center’s personal gratifica- 
tion. But the agent with special skills 
can provide the center of influence with 
an additional motive for recommending 
prospects: it gives the center an ego 
satisfaction to prove to his friend that he 





dea!s with an “expert” in a specialized 
field, If developed carefully this can give 
much pleasure to a center of influence 
and more business to the underwriter. 


_ In my work this type of center is very 
important, as is one other—the account- 
ant or attorney who wishes to relieve 
himself of an obligation to his client. 
Very often a client expects a great deal 
of service from his accountant or at- 
torney for a modest retainer or fee. 
Frequently, the underwriter can do much 
of the planning in the areas of pension 
and profit sharing or business insurance, 
thereby solving the problems of the 
client, This method provides prospects 
for the underwriter and saves the time 
of the accountant and attorney. 


Service is the foundation of our busi- 
ness. The majority of new _ business 
comes from old policyholders, clients and 
referrals from the centers of influence. 
Many life insurance agents think of serv- 
ice in different forms. In my work it 
means a regular review of the long range 
plans of a client in addition to a review 
of his life insurance program and his 
changing financial position. 

For pension and profit sharing clients 
this means the preparation, together 
with his attorney and accountant of re- 
quired reports for the Internal Revenve 
Service, for the participants of the var- 
ious plans and for the U. S. Labor De- 
partment. It also means a discussion of 
the client’s will in order to understand 
the integration of the life insurance for 
the purposes of liquidity and for supplying 
money in the proper amounts to buy out 
his interest upon his death. The use of 
his balance sheet and profit and loss 
statement and the interpretations of 
these reports permits the agent to give 
sound life insurance advice. This also 
presents an opportunity to the agent to 
urge the client to discuss his will and 
his business agreement with his attor- 
ney and make any necessary changes 
and secures the active cooperation of the 
other members of the team in_ busi- 
ness and estate-planning — the account- 
ant and the trust officer. 

Following these procedures has made 
life insurance an interesting career as 
well as a profitable profession for me. 
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My Prospecting Is Elementary 





| Speak to Strangers 


By Isapet CrysTaL SACHER 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I still abide by the basic rules for 
prospecting that have been formulated 
for beginners. In other words, my meth- 
ods of finding prospects is elementary 
because I use every medium set forth 
in the book. I cold canvass; I speak to 
strangers. I carefully read our local 
newspaper and look for situations which 
wil uncover new sources and add to the 
reservoir of prospects. 

I use the telephone extensively. Im- 
provement of my telephone technique is 
a constant goal as I believe it is the 
greatest time saver. I depend a good 
deal and seek out referred leads from 
my newly established clients as well as 
my o.der sources. 

Insofar as a woman’s ability to sell 
business insurance is concerned: if a 
woman underwriter has acquired a repu- 
tation among her clients or in her com- 
munity of being competent, thorough, 
well-informed and dependable, then sell- 
ing business insurance should present 
no problem just because she is a woman. 
I find that the courtesy and interest 
developed is heightened because of the 
woman’s approach. 

My own fie'ds of interest are wide; 
I cover the entire area of life insurance: 
package sales, business insurance, Group 
and salary savings. Estate analysis and 
programming especially receive a great 
deal of my applied services. 

In my opinion, the rules for success 





John Lane Studio 
ISABEL CRYSTAL SACHER 


are the same for both men and women. 
However, I believe that the woman has 
to earn her spurs by greater effort. 


After 25 Years In Insurance 





“| Have Just Begun to Fight” 


By GERTRUDE F, NeELson 
New York Life, Vicksburg, Miss. 


GERTRUDE F, NELSON 





Most of my new business is secured 
through my policyholder file. I am con- 
stantly servicing my old policyholders 
and as a result am well informed of 
anticipated changes in family circles: 
promotions, added business interests, 
engagements, marriages, births, deaths, 
etc. My town has a population of ap- 
proximately 30,000—small enough for me 
tc know the people rather well and to 
anticipate their needs. I am never at a 
loss for prospects and in addition to this 
I also get prospects by referrals. 


The main obstacle women seem to 
encounter in selling business insurance 
is “getting in.” If you are well informed 
and ready to give information of value 
to the prospect, he is ready to listen. 
Just keep it on a business level; don’t 
expect anything but the same courteous 
treatment any person would give an- 
other. Sometimes women want a little 
more consideration and time than men 
do, but busy people are busy. Let your 
prospect know you respect his time and 
that you are busy, too. 


As a rule most women underwriters 
take their jobs very seriously; it be- 
comes a part of them, They have a 


genuine enthusiasm for their work and 
a sincere desire to achieve success. They 
are proud of their accomplishments and 
do not readily admit failure. 

Usually in insurance if you stay with 
it and prove yourself worthy of the job 
assigned it will prove worthy of your 


efforts. Once a woman has met this 
challenge and believes in herself it is 
hard to let go, especially if you’ve met 
with even a small degree of success. 

Then I started in the business I 
learned a policy—20 Year Endowment— 
from A to Z and that’s all I sold. I be- 
came so fascinated with it I then took 
the work up as a project. Now, after 
25 years in the business I feel that I 
have “just begun to fight.” 


aja 


With Beneficial Standard Life since 
1951 ALYSE LAEMMLE is a life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 
and has received the National Quality 
Award every year since 1955. Her hus- 
band, Kurt, who was in the management 
end of the business, gave up his agency 
work to team up with his wife last win- 
ter. He participates on business insur- 
ance and estate planning conferences, 
coordinates office routine, plans prelim- 
inary insurance analysis books and does 
some independent selling, leaving Mrs. 
Laemmle free to have a good time visit- 
ing with people. Their clients like the 
teamwork very much. Both have com- 
pleted LUTC courses and received their 
CLU designations last August. They 
have two daughters, Susan, 20 and San- 
dra, 17 














A native of Plattsburg, N. Y.. MARION 
I. GILUMORE became interested in in- 
surance as a career while cashiering 
in an insurance agency. She joined the 
Howard Cammack Agency of the John 
Hancock in Albany in September, 1955. 
A member of the executive committee 
of the Women Leaders Round Table, 
1960, she is nominee for vice chairman 
of WLRT—1961. Mrs. Gilmore is active 
on the. women’s committee of NALU 
and was Red Rug chairman for the 1959 
convention in Philadelphia. She is a 
member of Zonta International, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club and 
many civic and communal organizations. 
She has a daughter of high school age. 





ISABEL CRYSTAL SACHER joined 
the Hill agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety in Albany in February, 1941, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her father, the 
late Jacob ‘Crystal, who was a leading 
Equitable agent in Baltimore. Her 
brother, Joseph B. Crystal, is with the 
J. L. Smith agency of the Equitable 
there. In 1953 her husband, Jack Sacher, 
joined the Hill agency after 35 years in 
industrial management. Mrs. Sacher has 
qualified for the Equitable’s Million Club 
for three consecutive years, earning the 
company’s Million Club key. She was 
“Agent of the Year” in the Albany 
territory last year and so far heads the 
list for that title in 1960. She has quali- 
fied for the National Quality Award 12 
consecutive years. Mr. and Mrs. Sacher, 
who live in Poughkeepsie, have two sons 
and she finds time for golf and amateur 
theatrical work. 





A member of New York Life’s Top 
Club GERTRUDE F. NELSON’s first ex- 
perience with an insurance company was 
pinch-hitting for the secretary of a gen- 
eral agent of Franklin Life in Clarks- 
dale, Miss. Not liking to be tied down 
to hours and inside work she was given 
a job as an agent, soon took up the 
work in earnest, and a year later was 
sent to Vicksburg as a district manager. 
The following year Franklin Life ap- 
pointed her general agent in Memphis. 
She resigned in 1940 to go with her 
husband to Tulsa, Later they returned 
to Vicksburg and in April 1941, she be- 
gan her career with New York Life. 











OUR FAMILY OF 
“NON-CAN" 


Health Insurance 
PLANS KEEPS ON 


Growing and 
Growing 


1. ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


Up to $500 a month for 
males; $200 a month for 
females. 


Benefits payable for 24 
months, 60 months, 120 
months, to Age 65. 


Benefits begin after 7 - 14 - 
30 - 90 - 180 or 365 days. 


Covers total disability, par- 
tial, medical expenses. 
2. MAJOR MEDICAL 


Up to $10,000 for each sick- 
ness or injury. 


75% coinsurance, 
$500 deductible. 


Individual or family plan. 


3. HOSPITALIZATION 


$10 to $25 daily benefit for 
31 days or 365 days. 


Coverage for life. 


Premiums payable to Age 
65 or for life. 


No deductible — $50.00 de- 
ductible — $100.00 deduc- 
tible. 


THE 


HARMELIN 
AGENCY, INC. 


General Agents 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE CO. 


OF CHICAGO 


50 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


COrtlandt 7-6740-1-2 
COrtlandt 7-4686-7-8 
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Some Chicago Personalities... 








Chicago Life Underwriters President 


Oliver R. Aspegren, MDRT Writer, Former 
President of Chicago Chapter of CLU; 


Member of an Insurance Family 


Oliver R 
dent, Chicago 


Aspegren, Jr., CLU, presi- 
Life Un- 
insurance 


Association of 


derwriters, has been in life 


since his graduation from University of 
Chicago 25 years ago. His father, Oliver 





OLIVER 


R. ASPEGREN, JR. 


derwriters in Chicago from the conclu- 
sion of World War I until his death in 
1950 at which time he was still actively 
engaged in the life insurance business 
end with the family agency. His brother, 
Clifford S. Aspegren, in insurance since 
193°, is vice president of the agency. 

Oliver R., Jr., started as an agent, 
next became a supervisor, and in 1941 
was made a general agent in Chicago. 
Joining the Navy in 1942 he was lieuten- 
ant commander when he left the service 
in 1946. He is a three-times graduate of 
LIAMA School of Agency Management. 

After leaving the Navy he became as- 
sistant director of agencies of Common- 
wealth Life for one year and then re- 
turned to Chicago ~here he was made 
general agent for Ohio National Life 
in that city. The agency is incorpor- 
ated with Mr. Aspegren as president 
For a number of years he was on field 
advisory board of Ohio National Life 
being its board’s president from 1955 to 
1956. 

A life member of Million Dollar 
Round Table and for last four or five 
years a qualifying member he has also 
been president of Chicago Chapter of 
CLU. He was on recent planning com- 
mission established by the American So- 
ciety of CLU 

In Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters he has held positions from 
director to president; is a member of the 
legislative committee of Illinois Life Un- 


derwriters Association, and is a member 
of the Committee on Federal Taxation 
and Legislation of National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

In addition to these insurance activities 
he is active in such fields as civic, re- 
ligious and educational organizations. 
The Aspegren Agency, Inc. has for some 
years been the No. 1 agency in the 
United States in production for the 
Ohio National. 


Pelzmann In Austria Was 


Soccer, Skiing Champion 





FRED PELZMANN 


Fred Pelzmann, general agent Frank- 
lin Life, Chicago, living in Vienna be- 
fore coming to this country, 
noted European athlete. 
achievements in Europe: soccer and 
skiing champion in Vienna and winner 
of the middle-weight wrestling cham- 
pionship of Austria. 

When he arrived in Chicago from 
Europe he operated for a time his own 
dental laboratory, but in 1956 decided to 
enter life insurance. Not an easy thing 
because he lacked familiarity with the 
English language. However, he quickly 
succeeded, his production in 1957 being 
more than a million. He qualified for 
membership in Franklin Life’s “Sixty 
Club” and a short time later also quali- 
fied for the Key Club, and earned 
its accolade of “Man of the Month.” 

The company promoted him to general 
agent September 1, 1958. In personal 
production he ranks among the com- 
pany’s top 50, and has become a suc- 
cessful recruiter. 


was a 
Some of his 


Telling Teen-agers About Insurance 


School Relations Program of Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters 


Reaches Grown-ups as Well 


By Joan C. Namyst 


Chairman School Relations of Chicago Association 


Probably the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters is in closer touch with 
the public—in other words with policy- 
holders—than any local association in the 
United States. It not only has a large 
attendance at the regular meetings of the 
association, where so many technical 





Heads No. Shore Branch of 
Chicago Underwriters Ass’n 


WILLIAM G. MANBECK 


William G. Manbeck, A. Charles 
Reali Agency, New York Life, Chicago, 
is president of the North Shore branch 
of Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. He has been active in church 
work; was zone manager of the 1959 
United Fund Drive in Park Ridge and 
recently was a fund chairman for Drake 
University in the Northeast suburban 
area. 

_Born in Des Moines he attended Iowa 
University before the war and graduated 
from Drake University with a B.A. de- 
gree in 1948. He spent three years in 
the Army during World War II. 

Mr. Manbeck entered life insurance 
with New York Life in 1950; was an agent, 
then for nearly three years an assistant 
manager; spent about six months as a 
field supervisor. He returned to indi- 
vidual production in January, 1955 and 
has been a consistent qualifier for New 
York Life clubs. For more than 9 
months he was on a company premium 
honor roll. 








IT 


factors of the life insurance coverage are 
featured by speakers, and the guests in- 
clude bankers, trust people, lawyers and 


Pare ie 2 





JOAN C. NAMYST 


clients, and policyholders, but the asso- 
ciation divides the city into two suburban 
territorial divisions with branch asso- 
ciations in each. For instance, there is 
a North Side branch and a West Subur- 
ban branch. 

An activity of the association is 
spreading information in Chicago areas 
about life insurance and what it can and 
should do. This is the “asSociation’s 
school relations program of which I.am 
fortunate to be chairman. As’faras I am 
concerned, it began in 1958 when I was 
asked to serve on the Chicago Associa- 
tion’s board. I agreed and was appointed 
chairman of the School Relations Pro- 
gram. 

THE GoLp Book has asked me if I will 
tell my own story and how .I ‘got in- 
terested in telling the world why I think 
that insurance education should startin 
the schools, and with young teen-agers 
at that, and should include teachers and 
parents at home who can’t hear the 
story of life insurance too often—even 
if they first may get it from their off- 7 
spring who repeat what they have rs 
learned in school on the subject. i 


Left 11 Children; $1,000 Group ‘Policy | 


My great interest in life insurance 
came to me first when I was one of a 
family of 11 children and it hit my 
brothers and sisters just as heavily as 


(Continued on Page 98) ‘ ‘ 
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, | y * Agency Pid badd, to Sie 
to Successful P ae init P olicyholders 


The services of our professional Staff have contributed greatly to our 300% increase 





in new business over the last three years. We would like to take this opportunity to spot- 





| light these five men and to express our pride in their performance. 








STEPHENS P. BROWN rT: a HALL HENRY H. — JR. SAMUEL I. PRESTON ROBERT E. BRODERICK, Jr. 


Ass't General Agent and - Lb. U, c. Lb. U. Unit Supervisor ~-L. UL 
Brokerage Manager Estate Analysis Employe Benefit Plans Wharton School Unit Supervisor 
Princeton Cornell ale 8 Years’ Experience Rutgers 
10 Years’ Experience 35 Years' Experience 10 Years’ Experience 10 Years’ Experience 


Our Staff is available for consultation at all times to our full-time associates and 


our loyal broker friends. 
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=f ROBERT E. CLANCY ASSOCIATES 


ited General Agent 


vt f MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


ides as SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS e ORGANIZED 1851 


he 200 East 42nd _ Street . New York 17, N. Y. 


ave YUkon 6-8181 
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Ghicago @ersonalities .. . 


Came Here from Iron Curtain 


Country; Qualified Quickly 


Stuart Rogers Studio 


JAN PROCHOTSKY 


Jan Prochotsky, supervisor of Lolito 
agency, Lincoln National, Chicago, is a 
native of Czechoslovakia who came to 
the United States in 1951. Receiving his 
Master’s degree in Business Adminis- 
tration from New York University in 
1954 he moved to Skokie, Ill. and be- 
came a salesman for an office equip- 
ment company, 

Mr. Prochotsky entered life insurance 
as a Lincoln National agent in 1957 and 
quickly qualified for company clubs. In 
his first full year his paid production of 
annualized premiums was $30,452 which 
amount increased $3,000 in 1959. 

He is a member of National Council 
of Czechoslovakia, American-Czecho- 
slovakian Engineering Society, and the 
Knights of Columbus. Also, he belongs 
to Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers and Chicago Life Insurance and 
Trust Council. 





Telling Teen-Agers—Namyst 
(Continued from Page 96) 


it did me. We were all Chicago prod- 
ucts. When I was 11 my father died and 
all we had to bury him with was a $1,000 
Group term policy plus next week’s pay 
check. My brothers and sisters are mar- 
ried, have children, but have not forgot- 
ten emotions and thoughts evoked when 
our father died. 

I decided early in life that I not only 
had to go to work but that I would de- 
velop whatever talents I had; even if it 
meant doing it the hard way. My goal— 
a degree in Business Administration, my 
school Northwestern University. At 13, 
as the best cook in the block, I was 
hired out to do all the fancy baking 
at party time. As a seamstress, I did 
not fare so well and after sewing the 
sleeve to the waist of a size fifty dress, 
I was demoted to modeling of teen-age 
clothes, I liked that ‘cause it meant 
leaving the plant and I loved the fancy 
lunches and wonders to see at our many 
fine stores. 


Was Archery Association President 


I found time for some sports, and, 
prior to breaking a leg in 1950, my fav- 
orites were tennis, skating and archery, 
in that order. Now I am quite lucky 
if my schedule permits an occasional 
round with my bow and arrows, but I do 
enjoy the distinction of being the only 
woman president of the Chicago Park 





District Archery Association. Mom and 
I live in a big seven-room house in Chi- 
cago. I like “house living” and would 
like to buy a little place in the suburbs 
but cannot afford the time to commute 
as it would interfere with my many time- 
consuming business activities. In 1942 
I sought employment with the Chicago 
Ordnance District. We then had five 
members of the family serving. Forti- 
fied with courses from Northwestern, 
but no degrees, I made the grade in 
getting an appointment from Washing- 
ton headquarters to attend school at one 
of our Arsenals for special training in 
Fiscal and Industrial matters relating 
to Government activities. On return 
from school, I was appointed section 
head of the Machine Too! Transfer unit 
in the Chicago area. There followed 
several years of demanding mental and 
physical effort. 

As we were nearing Armistice, I 
wanted to get back into private industry 
and asked for a release from my as- 
signment. This was granted and I joined 
forces of a machinery firm. Here I 
served as assistant to the president and 
aide on contract negotiations. This 
firm’s principal activity was processing 
and storage of special machinery and 
tooling to be stored for possible re-use 
if another war should break out. The 
firm disolved in 1950. 

Makes Insurance Connection 


It was then that I entertained an offer 
made to me to consider the insurance 
field, and I decided to give it a one 
year trial. My business arrangement 
does not provide me with as much time 
for the selling of life insurance as I 
would like for many demands are made 
of my time for the administration of our 
trusts, pension work and _ behind-the- 


scene activities of large business cases. 


Most of my time is spent in the man- 
agement of our general insurance, in- 
volving the underwriting, servicing and 
placing of insurance on many million 
dollars of commercial and private prop- 
erties. Then in 1958 I went on board of 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and embarked on the school relations 
program. 


School Program Revamped 


The executive committee wanted me to 
develop more fully the program and 
bring to it what imagination I could to 
broaden our many facilities for educa- 
tion in insurance. 

After meetings with several educators 
and the Institute of Life Insurance our 
school relations program has been com- 
pletely revamped and we are privileged 
to have the Institute’s approved material 
introduced into not only the Chicago 
public schools but the Catholic high 
schools of the Archdiocese as well. 


A recent course in investments alerted 
me to the great need for education in 
life insurance among our educators, col- 
lege students and the general public. My 
recent studies revealed that we have 
seventh and eighth grade students being 
acquainted with stocks and investments ; 
using part of their weekly allowances to 
invest in mutual funds. This was star- 
tling. We have made one step in this di- 
rection in our school program in that 
some of our material is being introduced 
to teachers of eighth grade students in 
the Chicago area. I was asked to talk to 
a group in Springfield recently about 
our program and hope it will result in 
getting a life program started in the 
local areas. 

I cannot do anything half-heartedly. I 
must bring up all the strength and 
energy I can muster. Just as when I 
pull back my bow—my aim must ac- 
complish only one thing: it must hit the 
center because there is where it counts 
most. 

ae that seems to be the story of my 
life. 
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The Simon Agency, Ye. 


A GENERAL MULTIPLE LINE AGENCY 


R epresenting 


Toe GorHam Lire Insurance Co. of New York 
As General Agents 


Membership available to the VIP Club (Vic- 
tory In Production). Write or call for details 


1469 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Brooklyn 10 
Phone: UL 9-6600 


FIRE * CASUALTY * 


9 CENTRE STREET 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 
Phone: IV 5-0135 


INLAND MARINE 


- Featuring a program of continued education for its brokers - 





Princeton Committee—Oates 
(Continued from Page 46) 


Academy in 1917, from Princeton in 1921 
and from Northwestern University Law 
School in 1924. He has degrees of LL.D. 
from Illinois College, Lake Forest Col- 
lege and George Williams College. 

Admitted to the Illinois bar in 1924 
he was associated with the law firm of 
Cutting, Moore & Sidley, Chicago, and 
its successor Sidley, Austin, Burgess & 
Harper, becoming a partner in 1931 to 
1948. Two of the alumni of this law office 
are Adlai E. Stevenson and J. Edward 
Day, the latter former Insurance Di- 
rector of Illinois and now vice president 
and Pacific Coast manager of The Pru- 
dential. 

Mr. Oates became legal adviser of 
Chicago Ordnance District in January, 
1942 and in a short time was made Chief 
Purchase Policy, Office Chief of Ordn- 
ance, Washington. In World War I he 
was a second lieutenant. From 1948 to 
1957 he served as chairman and chief 
executive officer of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. of Chicago. 


Wide Range of Activities 


He is a director of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, First National Bank of Chicago, 
New York Telephone Co., Brooklyn 
Union Gas, and Great Northern Railway; 
a director or trustee of Automotive 
Safety Foundation, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development and Greater New 
York Fund. One of his college or uni- 
versity trusteeships in addition to 
Princeton and Northwestern University, 
where he is a life trustee, is George 
Williams College. 


Mr. Oates is a trustee also of The 
Museum of Science and Industry, Chi- 
cago; Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation, Institute of Life Insurance, Life 
Insurance Association of America, Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club, Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund and New 
York Heart Association. He belongs to 
a number of clubs in New York and 
Chicago; and to the American Bar As- 
sociation and Chicago Bar Association. 


Responsibility to Privately Supported 
Colleges 

In commenting on the current trend 
in which so many companies and insti- 
tutions engaged in life insurance, finance, 
business and industries are evincing so 
much enthusiasm in support of privately 
supported colleges and universities, Mr. 
Mr. Oats said to THE Gotp Boox: 

“The fearsome and complex problems 
of the atomic age as we face the ugly 
challenge raised on high by the Russian 
monolith, call for rededication to the 
support of American educational insti- 
tutions, particularly to the established 
institutions which have for centuries 
served the cause of truth and knowledge 
in our nation. These institutions provide 
the teachers for tomorrow and daily push 
back the frontiers in all areas of learn- 
ing. 
“In these days of necessary concentra- 
tion on engineering and the advance- 
ment of the physical sciences, it is well 
to remember that the humanities are 
also an essential and significant segment 
of knowledge. While the natural sci- 
ences tell us how to accomplish an 
agreed objective, the humanities equip 
us with understanding as to what our 
objectives should be 

“While public educational institutions 
at all levels are vital features of the 
American society, a_ great obligation 
exists to support the established private- 
ly supported universities and colleges of 
all sizes, where devout servants of the 
cause of truth have developed and main- 
tained the spirit of innovation and thus 
greatly served all peoples blessed by 
freedom.” 





There are great unused sections in all 
of our brains. How much would be 
added to human progress if, for one 
single week, each one of us were to 
make every obstacle the subject of a 
little real thought, 

Bruce Barton 
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Congratulations 


TO THE EXPERT STAFF of R. J. Keane, Ine. 
who have so competently handled the Accident 
and Sickness business of our 132 Brokers and 


Agents. 


Since our opening date, May 1, 1960, these 
active producers have placed up to August 31 
well over $100,000 in A. & S. premiums on our 
books and they’re still going strong. 


AL NASSAU 


ARTHUR REITANO, JR. 
Production Manager 


Brokerage Manager 


WE BELIEVE there is no finer endorsement of our ability to handle expertly any A. & S. line, 


however large or small, with competence, accuracy and speed. 


Robert J. Keane, Pres. 


R. J. KEANE, Ine. 


110 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Phone: YU 6-0230 


Representing the following companies as 
General Agents exclusively for 
Accident & ° Sickness Lines 


AMERICAN CASUALTY CO. of READING 


MASSACHUSETTS CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
of Boston, Mass. 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. of HARTFORD 
ROBERT J. KEANE 


MARIE MANFREDI 
General Agent PEERLESS INSURANCE CO. of KEENE, N. H. 


Agency Secretary 
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A. C. F, 


FINKBINER, SR. 


The 


world my 


year prior to my entry into the 
father, Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, 
Russell Herge- 
in the Philadelphia 
Northwestern Mu- 


was appointed with 


sheimer as partner 


general agency for 


tual Life. It was only seven years be- 
fore that he had started with that com- 
pany selling life insurance in Royers- 


ford, P - He 


was 21 at the time, and it is interesting to 
note that the age requirement for being 
licensed was as strict in 1923 as it is 
today. When Dad first started working 
he soon saw the limitations in a salaried 
position. Even though he recognized the 
opportunity in life insurance selling when 
19 years old, he was forced to wait a year 
and a half before he could start his 
chosen career. Perhaps he recognized 
this opportunity at such a young age be- 
cause of the exposure to the life insur- 
ance business through his father who had 
represented the Northwestern Mutual in 
Royersford some years before. History 
repeated itself 25 years later when my 
brother, Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, Jr., 


a small rural community. 


started his Northwestern career in the 
Philadelphia office. 
One might suppose from this back- 


ground that I know a great deal about 
the agency, but actually while much of 
the struggle and growth was going on I 
was a child just mastering my father’s 
occupational title. “general agent of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


Co.” It was not until I was in high 
school that I realized that a general 
agent was anything more than a field 
agent. I still think a G.A. should be 


called a special agent and vice-versa. 
Like many other business houses in the 
"3s Hergesheimer and Finkbiner fought 
bravely to hold their heads above water, 
but the stability of the life insurance 
companies throughout the country during 
this period gave Dad a renewed convic- 
tion of the career he had selected. Al- 
though he never directly tried to in- 
fluence Aaron, Jr. into selling life in- 
surance, I am sure it was one of his 
greatest thrills to have him ask for the 
opportunity. Mother always thought 
Aaron would be a natural for the life 
insurance business, but she, too, waited 
until he had made up his mind. 

In the years prior to Hergesheimer 
and Finkbiner, Harry Martin served as 
office manager and in 1927 resigned to 
become a special agent. When Dad was 
a neophyte he gave him his rate book 
instruction. Although ill health has kept 
Mr. Martin rather confined to his home 
for the past two years, he still submits 
applications and continues to be a loyal 
producing 


associate. Veteran agent, 
Ww alter Whitmore, at the age of 79, 
“unlocks” the office each morning and 


does a day’s work that would put many 
younger men to shame. I always think 
of him as the most perpetually cheerful 
gentleman in the office, with a genuinely 


WSut — f Celik 


I Am 





rejudiced 


By Nancy F. McCanan 


warm personality. About the same time 
Dad started in the life insurance business 
in Royersford, another 21l-year-older 
started in Philadelphia. Albert Hahn 
was one of the first men in the agency to 
qualify for the Million Dollar Round 
Table and today, many years a life 
member, still qualifies annually. These 
three men, with over a century of serv- 
ice among them in the Philadelphia 
agency, have enjoyed a rewarding career 
of life insurance selling and service down 
through the years. 





dent of the Philadelphia Sales Managers’ 
Association and the previous year as 
vice president of the Association of Life 
Underwriters. 


Some Agency Stars: Ostheimer, Hahn, 
Schultz, Stone 


In 1941 Alfred J. Ostheimer, III en- 
tered the agency and became a legend 
himself. Through agency meetings and 
personal contacts he helped stimulate 
men to set their sights for the MDRT 
and needled them enough so they really 











Nancy be | Wi han 


In this article Mrs. McCahan presents 
view of the agency of which her father 
are co-general agents. 
Jr., son of the late Dr. 
of Pennsylvania and president of 
of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
Finkbiner agency. 


Nancy McCahan was born in Norristown, Pa., 


attended the Holland School there. 


her 
in Norton, 
college 
Academy in suburban Philadelphia, 
McCahan were married in June, 


Mass. 





Her husband, David McCahan, 
David McCahan 
professor of insurance at Wharton School, University 
American 
is a member of the 


She is a graduate 
of George School in Bucks County, Pa., and received 
ABS degree in education from Wheaton College 
Following her graduation 
in 1953, she taught kindergarten at Episcopal 
She 
1954. They have two 
children, David III, 4, and Rebekah M., 2 





an intimate 
and brother 


who was 


Society 


and 


from 





and David 


NANCY F. 


McCAHAN 
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Became Sole General Agent in 1940 


Upon the death of Mr. Hergesheimer 
in 1940 Dad was appointed sole general 
agent. He was busier than ever now, 
never getting home until “half-past,” but 
always with chewing gum for his little 
girl and a 5 o'clock shadow kiss for all. 
He never talked business at the dinner 
table, so I truly had no idea what filled 
his daylight hours. 

I had to learn that the general agency 
work wasn’t all lovely revolving chairs, 
heady cigars in conference rooms, and 
general agents’ meetings in Florida. 

I remember his many trips to the home 
office, not only that year, but in those to 
follow. Although a little toy or trinket 
from Milwaukee did console me some- 
what, I still didn’t understand why the 
Home office had to be so far away from 
home! Of course, now I know these 
trips are most important to the agency. 
Home office assistance in furthering 
agency plans has been one of the most 
vital and attractive features of our com- 
pany’s set-up. And, there is a bit of 
“home-like” atmosphere there, too, At 
our annual meetings I have seen com- 
pany officials stop to chat with neophytes 
who, lacking company achievement rib- 
bons, looked absolutely aghast because 
of the interest the “top brass” showed. 
In addition to his work with the agency 
and the home office, Dad was engaged in 
activities outside of the office during this 
hectic year of 1940. He served as presi- 
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worked hard at it. Albert Hahn, a city 
boy, and Leroy Schultz, who had left 
the farm in the depths of the depres- 
sion to start selling life insurance, were 
among the first to attain this high level 
of production. Mr. Schultz has paid for 
more than 100 lives annually for longer 
than 20 years. 

The ’40s proved to be a decade of 
rapid development. Due to the increase 
in activity within the agency, Dad felt 
he needed someone to assist in recruiting 
and training new agents, so he could 
spend more of his time directing the 
agency as a whole and counseling with 
those who had unusual or troublesome 
cases. Jason Stone was appointed pro- 
duction manager in 1944. During that 
same year Dad hustled between Phil- 
adelphia and Harrisburg while serving 
as president of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

Out of the men starting 
agency over the next four years, five 
subsequently became life members of 
MDRT. Mr. Stone’s most effective tool 
with puttering agents was not a big stick, 
but a barbed needle. With this device, 
much guidance and teaching, the newer 
organization began to attain some im- 
pressive goals. 


Powell, Simpler, Anderson, Goffredo 


The first recruit in this post war ex- 
pansion program was Russell Powell who 
qualified for his life membership in the 
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A. C. F. FINKBINER, JR. 


Round Table in 1952. His career in the 
life insurance business was outstanding, 
but brief, the agency suffering a big loss 
when he passed away suddenly in 1957. 

Albert Simpler, a son of a successful 
life underwriter, was a man who charted 
his course with Northwestern and then 
followed it. After a test run in Mil- 
waukee, Al and his family moved to 
Wilmington, where he know no one, but 
saw the business possibilities of that city. 
He has been among the top 20 producers 
nationally in the company for the past 
two years and a long-time agency leader. 

Fresh out of the Army, Barnes Ander- 
son, Jr. sold Dad with his enthusiastic 
desire to get into selling. To get estab- 
lished without going into debt, he oper- 
ated for two years without a car. Suc- 
cess didn’t come over night. He moved 
from plateau to plateau . $300,000. to 
$500,000; $500,000 to $800,000 ; $800,000 to 
a million; and now is wrestling with the 
second million per annum. 

Jere Goffredo was a musician by 
cation and turned successful life under- 
writer. He really puts himself across 
with his warm personality and deep con- 
viction about the security afforded by 
cash value life insurance, Devotion to his 
family, friends, and religious faith con- 
tributes to his effectiveness as an out- 
standing life underwriter. 

Aaron was the fifth man in this group. 
He has always been a dynamo of energy 
and determination, from the day he 
climbed into a cranberry cart in the mar- 
ket after a cat at age 2%, to the time at 
Episcopal Academy when, after a foot- 
ball scrimmage, he spent all evening 
looking for a doctor that would set his 
broken hand in a plaster mit so he could 
play in the varsity game the next day. 
He went on from Episcopal to major in 
insurance at the Wharton School at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

His college career was interrupted by 
three years in the military service where 
he saw action and was wounded in the 
Battle of the Bulge. Following his con- 
valescence in England, he was chosen as 
an aide toa commanding officer on “Mis- 
sion Norway.” Norwegian King Haakon 
VII entertained at a high tea for the 
American and Norwegian Army peer 
nel involved in this Mission and Aaron 
was selected to represent the enlisted 
men. On the very day he was sipping 
tea with King Haakon VII, his wife, 
Anne, at home was bearing their second 
child. 


Aaron Begins Insurance Career 


vo- 


After his tour of military duty he re- 
turned to academic life where he was 
forced to buckle down with a wife and 
two children to support. He arranged 
his schedule so that he had his after- 
noons free to work in the office making 
up proposals, digging up prospects for 
the agents, and doing other types of 
work. Upon graduating in 1948 he im- 
mediately started selling and qualified 
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for the Million Dollar Round Table in 
his first twelve months. He started con- 
centrating his work among doctors and 
developed a fabulous production in per- 
sonal sales. Over the years Aaron has 
done little business insurance and virtu- 
ally nothing in the field of employe bene- 
fit plans. 

In 1949, Mr. Stone headed North to 
become general agent in Boston and was 
succeeded in 1950 by Edward 0. Mc- 
Henry, a local Philadelphia lawyer. Dad 
had another good man in tow, and the 
agents seemed to realize it also. At 
Christmas 1953 the new agent group 
presented him with a bull whip and the 
title of Simon Legree. In 1956 Ted left 
the hurly-burly of the agency activity 
to head up the department of advanced 
underwriting in the home office of an 
Eastern. company. While Ted _or 
“Simon,” which was a lasting appelation, 
was administrative assistant, Aaron, Jr. 
was going full steam ahead. In 1951 he 
became a life member of the MDRT and 
has continued to qualify every year since. 

Chartered Life Underwriters’ activities 
have been one of Aaron’s prime interests 
over the years. After serving on various 
committees in the Philadelphia Chapter 
he became vice president and in 1958 
president. It’s interesting to note that 
my father served as president of the 
Chapter just ten years previous. Aaron 
has also been active on the board of the 
Northwestern Mutual CLU Association 
and is currently a nominee for board of 
directors of American Society of CLU. 
Numerous honors have been won by 
Aaron within the company both for total 
sales and for the number of lives writ- 
ten. In 1954, and again, in 1956, he led 
the company’s entire sales force in net 
volume. 


David McCahan, Jr. 


In 1948 one of Aaron’s early sales was 
to a freshman Wharton School student, 
David McCahan, Jr. Aaron went to sell 
this young man a policy at the request 
of his father, Dr. David McCahan, then 
Dean of American College of Life Un- 
derwriters and professor of insurance 
at University of Pennsylvania. Aaron 
had studied under Dr. McCahan just two 
years before. In my biased opinion, 
David McCahan, Jr. was the most salient 
policyholder Aaron ever had, for in the 
Fall of 1952 Dave signed his Northwest- 
ern contract with the Finkbiner Agency 
and in the Spring of 1954 he signed a 
binding contract with me... no retire- 
ment clause! Because of Dave’s father’s 
prominence in life insurance, my father 
remarked before taking him on, “Sure, 
it’s a feather in our cap to get Dave Mc- 
Cahan’s son in our agency, but, if a fel- 
low like this fails, it isn’t an ordinary 
flop; it’s a heck of a big splash.” As 
Dave’s wife I can take the liberty of 
saying I am very proud of the job he 
has done for much was expected of him. 
Tn 1955 at age 25 he obtained his CLU 
designation and joined the MDRT ranks 
that very same year. At present he is 
agency development manager but still 
is making night calls to maintain a high 
level of personal sales. 

In 1954, the agency was augmented by 
Daniel E. Dean, CLU, who was making a 
change after 20 years with another com- 
pany. Mr. Dean’s fine qualities as a life 
underwriter have been strikingly dem- 
onstrated, and his genial personality has 
been appreciated by his co-workers as 
well as his clients. 


Aaron Jr. Made Co-General Agent 


On June 1, 1957 Aaron, Jr. was ap- 
pointed general agent together with my 
father in the partnership of Finkbiner 
Company in Philadelphia. At age 27 
when Dad became a partner with Rus- 
sell Hergesheimer, being 12 years young- 
er than he, my father felt that a mous- 
tache would lend an aura of maturity 
to his person. Aaron, a partner in the 
Philadelphia agency at 34, is not so con- 
cerned about that problem. He is just 
hoping he won’t lose the hair on top 
any faster than his father. (It’s a close 
race!) Dad went into management in 
the depression of the ’30s when a man 


was 


happy if he could maintain his 
standard of living. Today, prosperity is 
the picture. People are buying more cars, 
television sets, homes, swimming pools, 
and insurance than ever before. In 1959 
the level of ordinary life insurance pur- 
chases was 3% times what it was ten 
years before. Over the years, with astute 
judgment and perseverance, Dad has 
brought the agency a long way. As 
might be expected the partnership is 
continuing this growth pattern. For the 
past ten years, the Philadelphia agency 
has been among Northwestern Mutual’s 
Top Ten. 

The need and purpose of this partner- 
ship, known as Finkbiner Company, is 
further to expand and develop the agency 
from the standpoint of manpower and 
agency production. Constant growth is 
a prerequisite for continued well-being 
in an agency. To that end, the expan- 
sion program is developing a new coterie 
of up and coming life underwriters. In 
the past three years the agency has in- 
creased its number of agents under con- 
tract from 29 to 42. Currently the new 
agent group has been contributing ap- 
proximately one-third of the agency's 
production. 

Outside Activities 


With the agency expansion going on, 
both Dad and Aaron have also been en- 
gaged in outside activities. Aaron served 
on the board of the Alumni Society of 
Episcopal Academy, is currently chair- 
man of the committee of CLU activities 
for the Pennsylvania Association of Life 
Underwriters, and is on the board of the 
Alumni Society of the Wharton School. 
In 1959 Aaron and his wife, Anne, added 
another child to the nursery room, mak- 
ing children total four and this Fall their 
oldest started to college. 

Dad was president of the General 
Agent’s Association of Northwestern 
Mutual in 1950, is also a past president 
of the Philadelphia Life Insurance and 
Trust Council, is on the board of di- 
rectors of A.C.E.S. (Americans for Com- 
petitive Enterprise System), and is a 
loyal member of the Union League of 
Philadelphia, as is Aaron Jr. Mother 
and Dad have been busy adding grand- 
children’s pictures to the family album. 
Last year they inserted three more pic- 
tures to make a grand total of eight. 
(Brother, Dr. Rodman, a practicing in- 
ternist, and his wife, Joyce, have helped!) 
They contemplated enlarging the dining 
room, but recently compromised by en- 
larging the flagstone terrace to accomo- 
date the tribe at family barbecues. 

Aside from his grandchildren’s adora- 
tion, the most recent and one of the 
greatest honors bestowed upon Dad was 
the 1960 Presidents’ Cup Award of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. The presentation was made at 
the Association’s 1960 Sales Congress by 
H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., good friend 
and co-worker in life association and 
related activities. The “Presidents’ Cup” 
is given for meritorous and sustained ac- 
tivity in the interest of the institution of 
life insurance and in conformity with 
the highest standards of professional 
conduct. The recipient is selected by a 
five-man committee comprised of the in- 
cumbent and four past presidents of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. It is the highest honor within 
its capacity to bestow. 

The entification of Finkbiner Company 
has brought together two men who have 
complementary viewpoints and personal- 
ities. Aaron brings to this new partner- 
ship a dramatic approach to life insur- 
ance selling inspired by his own brilliant 
performance in the field. His contagious 
enthusiasm and aggressiveness is being 
felt throughout the agency and tends to 
inspire agents, new and old, to attain 
their monthly and yearly goals. Both 
Aaron and Dad have a wide depth of 
technical knowledge so necessary when 
helping others with difficult cases. My 
brother has another asset given to too 
few, but welcomed in many life situa- 
tions a keen sense of humor. It 
always seems to pop up at just the right 
time to help you over the humps or 
ease a tense situation. 

On the other hand Dad has a work- 
able knowledge of the life insurance 


Pitfalls Cited By President of 


American 


Some pitfalls in advising clients and 
also some areas in which there is a 
greater use for life insurance were told 
before the meeting in Hawaii of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table by J. S. Seid- 
man, president of the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants and part- 
ner in the firm of Seidman and Seidman, 
Certified Public Accountants, New York 
City, 

“Let me indicate five areas where you 
can easily lead your client and your- 
selves into mischief,” said Mr. Seidman. 


“(1) Corporate stock purchase arrange- 
ments can, unless you are mighty careful, 
be disastrous in their tax consequence, 
where family members are stockholders. 

“The thing you have to watch is what 
is technically known as the attribution 
rules. 

“(2) We CPAs feel that there’s some- 
thing misleading in the sale of annuities, 
when you talk to a client about an ‘in- 
come’ of a certain amount. Actually 
what you call income involves a con- 
sumption of some of the client’s own 
capital. 

“(3) We think that you are called upon 
to direct a client’s attention to the fact 
that in many situations his estate may 
have ten years in which to pay the 
estate taxes. Hence there is not always 
pressure fur immediate tax money. Don’t 
go in for overdramatization. 

“(4) We think that the bank financed 
insurance plan has been pushed so far 
that there is now doubt about the val- 
idity of the whole thing. Recent tax de- 
cisions have indicated that interest on 
tax-motivated debt may not be deduc- 
tible. Furthermore, doubt or no doubt, 
Congress is likely to seal the doom of 
tax advantage from bank financed insur- 
ance programs. 

“(5) By the same token, Group insur- 
ance has been pushed to the point where, 
in the process of trying to squeeze out 
an extra advantage for the top executives 
and insiders, the whole house of cards 
may crumble, and the employes taxed 
on the premiums, 


Some Wider Uses for Insurance 


“On the other hand, you fellows 
haven’t gone far enough in many areas. 
There are occasions for insurance that we 
find you are not always on top of. Again 
let me ennumerate five. 


“(1) The occasion for insurance to 
finance or make secure alimony pay- 
ments in divorce proceedings. 

“(2) The occasion for insurance on the 
wife either to make good any loss of 
the marital deduction if she should pre- 
decease her husband, or to make good 
on the extra tax that will be imposed 
on her estate if she does survive her hus- 
band and his estate has benefitted from 
the marital deduction. 

“(3) The occasion for insurance in 
favor of the wife to finance income taxes 
that she will have to pay on deferred pay 
of her husband. 

“(4) The occasion for insurance to 
finance the exercise of the restricted 
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stock option the husband may have had. 
This can be exercised only within three 
months after the death — and no ex- 
tensions, 

pip ete ; aon 

(5) The occasion for insurance to be 
taken out by pension funds or private 
foundations on the life of a key man, so 
that his stock can be acquired, and in 
that way eliminate entirely any of the 
tax dangers that lurk in re-acquisitions 
by the company. 

“Those are areas where we find that 
we, rather than you, are the ones that 
are propelling the client into the con- 
sideration of insurance. 


Ways to Work Together 

“There is a great deal that you and 
we can do together on behalf of our mu- 
tual clients. There is a great deal that 
you and we, through our respective 
organizations, can work out together. ‘I 
would like to suggest a program that 
again involves five parts: 

“(1) We should exchange platforms. 

“(2) We should exchange columns in 
our publications. I invite you to submit 
an article to our Journal of Accountancy 
on ‘The Insurance Man Looks at the 
CPA.’ 

“(3) ‘We should have joint cooperation 
meetings of selected representatives 
from our national organizations. 

“(4) Similar meetings should 
place on the state or chapter level, 

“(5) At these meetings there should 
be an unrestricted discussion of our 
respective points of view, on a ‘no-holds- 
barred’ basis, and the results should be 
publicized to our entire membership. 

“We cannot be ‘pushers’ or ‘finders’ ‘for 
one another, but the effect of such a pro- 
gram will inevitably be to promote the 
welfare of our respective clients and 
therefore our respective mutual welfare.” 
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business that only comes from many 
years of experience in general agency 
work. He is calm, conservative and in- 
tuitive. Known to be both analytical and 
objective, his advice is sought by many, 
his associates outside of Finkbiner Com- 
pany as well as by his agents. 

These two men are basically career 
people willing to take the good with the 
bad, not readily discourageable, and dedi- 
cated to the partnership objective: the 
development of each individual to the 
maximum of his potential ability. I'll 
place my bets on them for it sounds like 
a good team to me... but, of course, I 
am prejudiced! 


The Happiest People 

In a talk before a CLU gathering Dr. 
Tate of Southern Methodist University 
made these observations: 

“An inner glow, an inner satisfaction, 
comes from hard work. Our happiness 
doesn’t come from ease and comfort. 
The happiest people are those who work 
the hardest.” 


To be 70 years young is sometimes far 
more cheerful and hopeful than to be 


40 years old. 
—Oliver Wendell Helmes 
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Women Prospects Are My Forte: 





They Rarely Lapse Their 


Policies 


By Even Byron Wyatt 


New York Life, 


I haven't any problem finding pros- 
pects. I write all of my business on 
women and there are an awful lot of 
women with good jobs. Most men agents 
tend to steer clear of women prospects. 
Since no one except me seems to be 
interested in writing just women I en- 
counter very little competition. 

I find that women who have worked 
their way up to responsible jobs are very 
sensible and have no trouble at all un- 
derstanding the advantages to them to 
be gained from owning life insurance. 


These women buy large policies and 
keep them in force year after year. 
I have never found many women who 


change their minds or lapse their poli- 
cies. 

Women have more severe retirement 
problems than men because women are 
not employable as long and live longer. 
The majority of my sales are written on 
the ten-pay life plan with an annual 
premium of $1,000 a year. A 10-year 
period appeals to these women because 


it is short and reasonably foreseeable. 
They are agreeable to saving hard for 
ten years because they know their in- 
comes are likely to remain high for the 
next ten years. It is the best possible 
way for a woman to buy future retire- 
ment income if she wants to get it over 


with in a hurry. 
I believe a good woman agent who is 








Eve Byron Wyatt 


Mrs, Wyatt has been an agent for the 
New York Life in San Francisco for the 








San Francisco 


well qualified can sell business insurance 
just as well as a man agent. If she feels 
she may get in too deep in a compli- 
cated case she can always bring with 
her a man who specializes in that field— 
an “expert” in tax matters, etc. It’s 
easier for her to do this than for a man 
agent to do so. Men never want to 
admit they aren’t right up-to-date on 
everything. 


but 
rare, 


There are so 
good women agents 
therefore they get an 
doing a good job. 
where women have the 


many men 
are 


extra 


agents, 
fairly 
credit 


Insurance is one place 
same rights and 


for 





benefits as men—no_ discrimination 
exists. I can’t understand why more 
really ambitious women do not storm 
the insurance industry to get in. Very 
few, if any other industry, offer as fine 
an opportunity to either men or women. 

There’s no job that even remotely 
compares with my ig for me. I go and 
come as I please. All I have to do is to 
keep in mind that I must produce a cer- 
tain amount of business every year. 
Although being an insurance agent is 


reasonably hard work, still there is a 
greater degree of freedom in. this job 
than in any other. The fact that a 
woman may have several chilcren and 
can still fit her job around the time she 
has to work may explain why women 
have a good record for staying in the 
business, It is necessary to work to be 
successful in insurance, but the particu- 
lar hours that you may wish to work 
are not important. Insurance can be 
sold at any hour. 


A Career in Life Insurance — 





Tailor-Made Business for Women 


By Lituian G. Hocur, CLU, 


New York Lije, Detroit, — 
President, American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters 


For a man or woman _ underwriter, 
prospecting is the same. In the life 
cycle of the agent, there’s a time for 


cold canvass, then referred leads, and 
finally working with and through policy- 
owners. Since my own life insurance 
practise is largely in the field of estate 
analysis and business situations, I accept 
joint cases brought to me by my agency 
associates. Also, over the years, I have 
been fortunate in developing business 
through clients sent to me by attorneys 
and accountants. 

My own experience would indicate that 
a woman can sell all types of business 
insurance and can profitably engage in 
all types of advanced life underwriting. 
Lack of confidence in her own know!edge 
and ability would be the major deterrent 
but today our business offers many roads 
to knowledge; company training courses, 
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LILLIAN G. HOGUE 


courage, the willingness to try, and the 
everlasting search for more knowledge, 
mixed with wisdom and understanding. 

If a woman underwriter takes advan- 
tage of her opportunity and capacity to 
learn, if she finds confidence and has 
some degree of courage, she should be 
unusually successful in the very broad 
field of business insurance. There are 
two compelling reasons behind this state- 
ment. (1) Assuming a thorough know- 
ledge gives her the right to approach 
business insurance prospects, she auto- 
matically and unwittingly introduces an 
element of surprise into a sales inter- 
view which seems to over-ride some of 
the initial objections men underwriters 
say they encounter. A man must prove 
his own worth to a prospective client 
Ww hereas sheer amazement helps prove a 
woman’s worth, with small need for her 
to encourage the process. 

(2) Business insurance, for whatever 
variety of reasons it may be proposed 
and purchased, almost always ends up 
as some kind of protection for widows 
and orphans. This fundamental fact is 
of single-minded importance to women 
underwriters and puts them into familiar 
territory in thinking through and deal- 
ing with the financial needs of women 
and children. 

Any special problem a woman may 
have in business insurance is likely to 
come before, not after, she decides to 
practice in this area. The “before” is 
her determination to acquire the neces- 
sary education and training. If she be- 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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When you tell your clients and prospects INSURANCE 
about The Chase Manhattan 7 PREMIUM 
/ BUDGET PLAN 


One of the chief points of sales resistance you 
‘encounter is a client's reluctance — 

/ or inability —to pay a sizable annual premium 
/ ina lump sum. 





Overcome this objection —with our Premium Budget Plan 


We pay the premiums for your client—for a full year in advance—and 
you collect full commission immediately! THE 
Your client repays us in convenient monthly instalments—often H 


a saving over any other method for budgeting premiums. (The Chase CH AS E 


Manhattan provides life insurance, without cost to your client, 


covering the unpaid balance of his note up to $10,000.) M ANH ATTAN 


You make the sale . . . your client gets the insurance he needs 
... you both benefit from the convenient Chase Manhattan BANK 
Insurance Premium Budget Plan. Cuarrerep 1x 1799 

For free booklets to distribute to your clients, call our Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Instalment Credit Division, HAnover 2-6000, Ext. 5471. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE’S FIRST FAMILY—Mr. 
John S. Pillsbury, Jr. pose in the garden of their Lake Minnetonka home with their 
four children, Katharine C. Te John S. Pillsbury, III (seated next to Mrs. 


. Harrison Pillsbury. 


John S. Pillsbury, Jr.— 


President of Northwestern National a Graduate of Yale 


University 





and Mrs. 


and University of Minnesota Law School; 


$365 


Company’s Assets 


When Northwestern National Life ob- 
served the 75th anniversary of its found- 
ing in mid-September, 1960 its president, 
John S. Pillsbury, Jr., was rounding out 
his fourth year as the company’s chief 
executive officer. 

Mr. Pillsbury, grandson of one of the 
co-founders of The Pillsbury Co., noted 
milling company, first began his as- 
sociation with Northwestern National in 
1950 when elected to the board of di- 
rectors. At that time he was a member of 
Faegre & Benson, leading Minneapolis 
law firm. His decision to enter the legal 
profession had come in 1937 after he 
already had two years of experience with 
the milling firm which bears his family 
name. 

Practices Law 

Born in Minneapolis, he attended 
Blake School, St. Paul’s School at Con- 
cord, N. H., and was graduated from 
Yale University in 1935. Following grad- 
uation he joined the milling firm, but 
two years later decided to en-oll in the 
University of Minnesota Law School. 
There he received his LL.B. degree in 
1940 and joined Faegre & Benson with 
which he continued until October, 1956, 
with the exception of the war years. 

During World War II Mr. Pillsbury 
served in the Navy where he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant in February, 1942 
and was released to inactive duty as 
a lieutenant commander in 1945. 

His Family 

It was between his junior and senior 
years at Yale that Mr. Pillsbury was 
introduced to a school classmate of his 
sister. She was Katharine Harrison 
Clark of New York and Conneciicut. 
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AMERICA'S INFORMAL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You wiii find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 
your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 
people. The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, a 
theatre with a CinemaScope screen. Ready soon will 
be our new 17,000 square foot exhibit hall. For after- 
session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not only 
helps in planning your program, but they also handle 
the details to carry it through successfully. 


Special Winter Rates 


available on request. Include a 


spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition- 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem- 
bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 


personnel. EFFECTIVE DEC. 1, 


1960—FEB. 28, 1961. 


FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 17 E. 45th St., MU 2-4300 
Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 + Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 + Washington, D. C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 « Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Build- 
ing, YU 2-6905 + Seattle, 726 


Joseph Vance Building, MU 


2-1981 + Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, 
RI 1-6814 + Los Angeles, 510 
West Sixth Street, MA 6-7581. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS +» WEST VIRGINIA 


Million 


The fact that the Clark family resi- 
dence was only 15 miles from New Haven 
and Yale aided and abetted the friend- 
ship during the ensuing year. Mr. Pills- 
bury smilingly acknowledges that in the 
course of a post-graduation trip around 
the world he “found my thoughts con- 
tinually wandering back to that. girl.” 
They were married in 1936. 

Of the Pillsbury’s four children, John 
S. III was graduated from Yale last 
June and is currently serving in the 
Navy. His younger brother, Donaldson 
C., has just begun his junior year at 
Yale. A third son, Lynde Harrison, is 
likewise following in his father’s foo‘- 
steps, now being enrolled at St. Paul's 
School. 

Family Likes to Ski 

The youngest member of the family, 
Katharine C. Pillsbury, is attending 
Miss Porter’s School at Farmington, 
Conn. Last year Kate, as she is known 
to her family and friends, was enrolled 
at LaCombe School, in Rolle, Switzer- 
land. Normally, she would heave flown 
home during the Christmas season to 
spend the holidays with her family. How- 
ever, the Pillsburys all ardent and ac- 
complished  skiiers, decided to turn 
the tables and visit Kate abroad—being 
sure to work in the maximum amount 
of skiing during their visit. 

The Pillsburys alternate winter skiing 
vacations—usually at Alta, near Salt 
Lake City—with summertime sailing on 
the lakes of Minnesota or Wisconsin. 
Mr. Pillsbury is Past Commodore of the 
Inland Lake Yachting Association and, 
at the helm of his “A” boat, “Nemesis,” 
in late August captured the 1960 ILYA 
championship in the regatta on Lake 


Mendota at Madison, Wis. 


Trustee of Hospital 

The Pillsbury family home is at subur- 
ban Orono on a hill with a commanding 
view of one of beautiful Lake Minne- 
tonka’s many bays. Here, on occasion, 
the Pillsburys take pleasure in enter- 
taining members of the Northwestern 
National executive and field organization. 
When a group of 30 agents and wives 
came to Minneapolis for the 75th An- 
niversary observance Mrs. Pillsbury 
added to her reputation as an attractive 
hostess by entertaining the wives at 
luncheon in her home while the male 
members of the group were busy with 
golf and other activities. 

Civic and Club Activities 

Business, civic and social obligations 
keep Mr. Pillsbury on a continually tight 
i He is currently governor of 
the Minneapolis Club, a trustee of 
Woodhill Country Club and a director 
of numerous corporations in addition 
to Northwestern National Life. He is 
also a trustee of Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute and of St. Barnabas Hospital, 
and is a member of the Yale University 
Alumni Board. 


Company Has Assets of $365 Million 

Despite these varied interests and re- 
sponsibilities, his abiding interest lies in 
expanding the growth and the record of 
service of Northwestern National Life. 
In this he has been notably successful 
in the four years of his presidency. 
During that time the company’s insur- 
ance in force has grown to $660 million. 
Its assets have increased by 23% io $365 
million, and its surplus funds are up 
27% to a total of more than $21 million. 
And the espirit de corps and teamwork 
which are abundantly evident in the 
Pillsbury regime hold even. greater 
promise for the future. 
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The man behind this desk 


| is out working for you! 


New Jersey Life Associates, Inc. | &""™ 


Mark Byron 
Raymond Commerce Bldg., Newark, N. J. CLU. 
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Do Engagements Conflict? 
Choose Client; Not Prospect 


Louis Matusoff, Kansas City Life, 
Dayton, who has been in the life insur- 
ance business 31 years, has an outstand- 
ing persistency record as he rarely loses 
a case by lapse. He has qualified for 
the Million Dollar Round Table the 
last ten years and is currently a Life 
and Qualifying member of that organiza- 
tion. He has twice been president of 
Kansas City Life Leaders Club and has 
qualified as a vice president of that 
group six times. His specialty is busi- 
ness insurance although to some extent 
he diversifies his sales. 

Asked by THe Gorp Book to tell 
why he has such a low lapse record, Mr. 
Matusoff gave these views on conserva- 
tion of business: 

“Good persistency in the life insurance 
business is the result of careful planning. 
Prior to the first interview the prospec- 
tive buyer must meet certain standards: 
He must have a need for insurance; he 
must be able to afford what he is buying. 

“The interview will reveal wheiner the 
prospective purchaser has a proper ap- 
preciation of life insurance. If he does 
and buys to cover specific emergencies 
and needs, the odds are good that he 
will keep the insurance in the face of 
adverse conditions. 


“When I receive notice from the home 
office that a policy is in the grace period, 





LOUIS MATUSOFF 


immediate contact is made with the in- 
sured to determine if help is needed. 
Many times it has been possible to ar- 





All Pay for Insurance, Even 
If Not Realized, Says Comer 





JAMES T,. COMER 





range financial assistance, if necessary, 
thereby saving a po-icy from lapsing. 

“When I deliver a policy I urge the 
puchaser to contact me whenever he 
desires service or assistance. I stress the 
fact that I will be delighted to render 
service in reference to the man’s life 
insurance program any time he wants it. 
If I have conflicting appointments I al- 
ways choose to see the old policyholder 
in preference to interviewing a prospec- 
tive client.” 


Life insurance is always paid for 
whether a man buys it or doesn’t. If he 
buys, he pays for it out of his own 
pocket. If he doesn’t buy, then his 
widow and children pay for it out of 
things they would like to have but must 
do without. Yet, despite this knowledge 
life insurance is difficult to sell. It is no 
business for weak sisters. Agents must 
be realistic in telling why insurance 
exists, why it should be bought and the 
responsibility for buying it. That re- 
sponsibility is the agent’s as well as the 
prospect’s. 

Paid for $3,834,000 Last Year 
_ These are observations by James T. 
Comer, CLU, Gastonia, N. C., made to 
Jefferson Standard Life’s field force con- 
vention held in Statler Hilton Hotel in 
New York City. 

He is the company’s leader, his pro- 
duction last year exceeding $3,834,000. 
Most of his sales are insured pension 
plans. 

Born in Comer, Georgia, he attended 
high school there and in Huntersville. 
N. C. Graduating from University of 
North Carolina in 1933 with a B.S. de- 
gree he did sales work for the Couples 
Co, in St. Louis for three years before 
entering life insurance. Prior to goin” 
with Jefferson Standard in March, 1939 
he was with a New England company. 

He belongs to these clubs: Gastonia 
Country, Rotary, Blowing Rock Country 
and Charlotte City Club. His wife was 
Eleanor Killick of Charlotte, N. C., and 
they have two children: a daughter 14, 
and a son, 12. 





HOW TO BE POPULAR 

A great gift of conversation lies less 

in displaying it ourselves than in drawing 

it out of others. He who leaves your 

company pleased with himself and his 

own cleverness is perfectly well pleased 
with you, 

—Jean de LaBruyere 
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This is what S. L. Latimer, Jr., editor and pub- 
lisher of South Carolina’s largest newspaper, 
The Columbia State, says about Bill Hendley. 
And anybody who knows Bill Hendley even 
slightly will agree that this is so. 


The past year he undertook the job of NALU 
president. It was a crucial year in many respects. 
Far-reaching decisions confronted the Associa- 
tion. But quietly and efficiently, Bill Hendley 
has guided the NALU to new national stature. 


His credo: “Just as every citizen has responsibil- 





~ William S. Hendley, Jr., Retiring President of NALU 


“WHATEVER HE UNDERTAKES, HE DOES WELL” 


ities as a stockholder in government, every under- 
writer should be a participating member of the 
organization that is improving his professional 
status.” His long service to civic endeavors and 


NALU proves he lives by what he believes. 


We at Mutual Of New York join NALU mem- 
bers everywhere in saluting Bill Hendley. Many, 
many thanks, Bill, for a big job well done. And 
thanks too for the splendid job you’re doing as 
one of MONY’s outstanding and conscientious 
life underwriters. 


Murwa °C. New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
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where brokers find the 
climate ideal for growth 
and expansion 


Here at Jaffe we offer 
facilities and genuine interest in your problems that 
make for a stimulating broker-agency relationship. 

Larger brokers appreciate the outstanding list of re- 


the complete services, full 


spected stock companies we represent, our ability to 
understand and help solve complicated matters, and 
the complete cooperation they receive from our staff. 
Brokers on the way up find our special attention— 
plus such extras as our monthly house bulletin Points 
& ViewPoInTs 
and advancement in the field. 





excellent aids to their understanding 


All brokers find Jaffe a pleasant and friendly agency 
to deal with, 


FIRE — MARINE — CASUALTY — LIFE 


JAFFE AGENCY, INC. 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


55 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





Telephone: BArclay 7-8900 
Representing 
Our Affiliate Corp.: EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE 
JAFFE MUTUAL FUND AGENCY, INC. COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Members of the N. Y. C. Insurance Agents Association, lac. 











THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY, LTD. 
“The Major League Agency” 


(Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Canada) 


To General Brokers 


HAVE YOUR OWN COMPLETE LIFE DEPT.! 


All communications on your letterhead—with 
copies to you. All phone calls taken at your 
switchboard and relayed to us. Your client 
gets expert service from your own hand- 
picked expert. Double your volume with half 
the effort — at no extra cost! 


PHONE US, THIS PLAN WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU! 


Call us at OXford 7-2950 


SUPERVISORS 
Richard H. Mayer — James F. Toal 
Theodore E. Lewis — Paul H. Mon 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY, LTD. 


110 EAST 42nd STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Opal 


Zimmerman, president of Connecticut 


had its origin in a series of parties 


given at the Zimmerman home in West 


70 Mohawk Drive, the gue 


and Japan. It is an attractive home 
horticultural displays in its environ, 


When Mr. Zimmerman was chief executive of Life 
Association, 
headquarters in Hartford are in a building of its own, 
visitors came to Hartford to study 
American methods of merchandising and operations 
sevcral days 
These trips invariably included visits to 


Insurance Agency Management 


many of these 
in that division 


in Hartford. 
the Zimmerman home. 


Sometimes they spent 


The Hartford trips presented a social problem. 


, ak, 


Marie Zimmerman, wife of 
Mutual Life, 
has an international reputation as a_ hostess. 
and receptions 
Hartford at 
sts bring representativ es of 
such foreign insurance companies as those of France 
with beautiful 
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Charles J. 
This 


whose 


It was this: after a full day’s concentration at 


LIAMA building on study of the 


ford there is not much in the way of 
public places of enteriainment at night 
the residents of the city doing most of 
their entertaining in private homes or 
at country clubs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zimmerman began to 
invite the v-siting groups to their resi- 
dence for dinners and receptions. At 
one of the dinners Mrs. Zimmerman was 
hostess to 61 guests. Currently, the 
Zimmerman guests are largely general 
agents, agents or staff members of the 
Connecticut Mutual. 


Carcer of Mrs. Zimmerman 


Mrs. Zimmerman, a native of Okla- 
homa, was daughter of George Adrian 
Smith, publisher of the Chandler Tribune 
and at one time president of Oklahoma 
Newspaper Publishers Association. The 
family moved to Oklahoma City where 
for some years Mr. Smith was a state 
official. Opal Marie attended University 
of Oklahoma. Having considerable ar- 
tistic talent she became a designer of 


Lillian G. Hogue 


(Continued from Page 102) 


comes thoroughly grounded and has con- 
fidence in her knowledge, the “after” 
takes care of itself. 

There must be many reasons why 
women make a career of the life insur- 
ance business. To me, it’s a business 
tailor-made for women. It’s an emotion- 


Explains How Savings 
and Investment Differ 


A clear distinction must be made be- 
tween savings and investment. Invest- 
ment represents the placing of savings 
to some use which will bring in a reason- 
able income without failure, at the same 
time leaving the principal entirely se- 
cure against loss, explains Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner in the last edition of his “The 
Economics of Life Insurance.” But be- 
fore there can be investment there must 
be saving, and for most people it is 
more important to emphasize saving than 
investment. For the great majority, 
saving is the important thing if an estate 
is to be created. It takes time and sys- 
tem and sacrifice to save a competency. 
Life insurance is designed to provide 
such system and to make the sacrifice 
less burdensome and more certain in its 
ultimate result. But assuming everything 
else, it is highly important from the 
standpoint of our subject to remember 
that it takes time to save and that life 
insurance is absolutely essential to the 
accumulation of an estate by way of pro- 
tecting the savings period against pre- 
mature termination by death. 

“The Economics of Life Insurance” is 
published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., and is in its third edition. 


American methods 
how could the evening be enjoyably spent ? 


Opal Marie Zimmerman 


In Hart- 


gowns for women, some of these crea- 
tions being purchased by stores in large 
cities and at such resorts as Palm Beach. 

She opened a custom-made wo:nen’s 
apparel shop in Wichita, Kan. It was 
there she first met Mr. Zimmerman who 
at the time was Chicago general agent 
of Connecticut Mutual and_ secretary 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Embarking on a speaking trip 
for NALU he wrote to Lynn Smith, 
Wichita general agent of his company, 
saying Wichita was on his speaking 
agenda. This resulted in the Kansas 
general agent and his wife giving a 
party to Mr. Zimmerman, one of the 
guests being Opal Marie. Their paths 
began to cross after she had moved to 
New York where she continued custom- 
made dress designing. 

Mrs. Zimmerman is head of the 
women’s division of Hartford Golf Club. 
She has a reasonably low score, but her 
chief hobby is gardening. 


packed, heart-to-heart business. It’s a 
strange mixture of happiness and sorrow, 
excitement, achievement and social bet- 
terment. Women may consider know- 
ledge as an aid to selling and not an end 
in itself bu they also know that under- 
standing, sympathy and feelings are the 
ingredients which sell the most life in- 
surance. These qualities are inherent in 
women. It cannot be avoided that a 
sensitive woman brings these gifts into 
her career as a woman underwriter. 


Lillian G. Hogue 

One of the most prominent women in 
life insurance, Miss Hogue began her in- 
surance career in 1926 and became an 
agent for New York Life in 1944. She 
was awarded her CLU designation in 
1946 and served as president of the 
Detroit Chapter of CLU 1952-53 after 
having held all previous offices. Other 
CLU activities include these: dit rector, 
1955-57, Middle Western Region of 
American Society; chairman, 1955-56, 
chapter activities committee of American 
Society; member, 1956-57, planning com- 
mission ; secretary, 1957-58 of the So- 
ciety; chairman, 1957-58 of membership 
committee; second vice president, 1958- 
59; vice president, 1959-60 and president, 
1960-61. She is a trustee of the American 
College of Life Underwriters (ex officio). 

Other activities are president, 1954-56 
and director, 1956-58 of Detroit Business 
Woman's Club; chairman, 1958, Detroit 
Inter-Club Council of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs; director, 1958- 
60 and treasurer, 1960-61 of Detroit Life 
Insurance and Trust Council. She is a 
life member of the Women Leaders 
Round Table; a member of the Inter- 
Group Council for Women as Public 
Policy Makers and of the Women’s 
City Club of Detroit. She is actively in- 
terested in YWCA and the Michigan 
League for Crippled Children. 
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_ - Max H. Cohen, member of the Two Million Dollar Club since 1955, relaxes with 
tome daughter Barbara Ann and wife Rosella. In 1959 Max was named National Honor 

Bs Agent—out of 8400 candidates! “I wanted this honor more than anything; he said. 
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ey Mid-City Press, Inc., largest in Phila. 
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pend § Gross shows Max a typical job. Other 
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into Ninety-five per cent of hisnew Scene at the Micro-chemistry labora- 


business comes from pleased tory of Children’s Hospital. Max, an 
clients, like Stanton Levin (left) _ ex-president of Emile Zola Lodge of 
and Maurice Levin (right), V.P. Brith Sholom, was instrumental in get- 
and President of the Marstan ting the lodge to establish and wholly 
Manufacturing Company. support the life-saving laboratory. 






Officers of Sidco Paper Company are more than pleased 
with Max’s years of help. Left to right: Morton R. 
Brody, Jack Rubin, machine-operator Sam Packer, Max, 
Samuel Cohen, Sidney Bregman, President. 


A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand 
with the prestige of the company he represents. 
This is why Max is proud to be a life underwriter 

. ; ; , with Equitable. It is a full life. And a rewarding 
Clients are also personal friends. Left to right: Dr. M. Murray Levine, 


- ! 
Bert Novack, Charles Cutler—and Max. On Max’s 25th anniversary with one: Living Insurance is more than a need 
Equitable 200 clients gave him a testimonial dinner! ... it’s a career! 
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Opens Sales Offices In Germany 


Life Insurance Co. of North America 
on January 1, 1960 entered the over- 
seas market and took its first step in 


setting up an international operation by 
Frankfurt 
Licensed by De- 
LINA, 
sales efforts did not begin 


establishing sales offices in 


and Munich, Germany. 


partment of Defense, whose ac- 
tual 


until May, 


foreign 
it expects to sell, among other 
approximately $4 
fam- 


forms of insurance, 
retirement, 
the end of 
Predictions call for sales in the 
in 1961. 

office sales staff is 
Edward W. Bird 


office is managed 


million in supplemental 
ily and Ordinary life by this 
year. 
area of $10 to $15 million 
The 


under 


Frankfurt life 
the direction of 
while the Munich life 
by Wayne K. 


offices and LINA’s 


Brenengen nog be- 


tween these home 


office in Philadelphia is sales the di- 


rection of R. L. 
agencies. 


Mr. Bird joined INA in 1958 as life 
company’s 


manager in the 
braska service 
been with the 
the rank of 
the U. S. Army 
World War II 


the Veterans 


Germany’s Potential Market 


LINA’s entry 


is in keeping with the 
advocated 
of North 


ice concept 
Company 
company’s 
Germany 


parent 


ready 
new Frankfurt life 
is housed in INA’s 


office, 


casualty markets. 


Pope, 


office. 
Aetna Life. 
cok ynel 


by 

America, 
In moving into 
it has at its disposal the al- 
established facilities of 


firm. 


superintendent of 


He 


Germany 
and was associated with 
Administration i 
Moines just after the close of the war. 


in the overseas market 
“one step” 


lowa-Ne- 
Previously he had 
attained 
serving with 
during 
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long a factor not only i 
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As an illustration of the potential mar- 
ket that exists in Germany, it is esti- 
mated that there are stationed there 
some 330,000 Army troops. In addition, 
there are ses ae 340,000 Ameri- 
can dependents 20% of whom are chil- 
dren. In another ie. the Air Force 
contingent is estimated at 100,000. In 
classifying these various groups for pos- 
pecting purposes it is found that they 
measure up quite well by all traditional 
standards. Qualifying especially well 
from physical standpoint they have a 
variety of fluctuating needs. At the 
same time, they can be interviewed under 
most favorable conditions and have at 
their disposal the means of paying for 
insurance policies in the most painless 
way possible—by Government payroll 
deduction allotments. Furthering the po- 
tential, the continuous rotation policy 
of the Armed Services provides a con- 
stant influx of new prospects, resulting 
in nearly a complete turn-over- every 
three years. 

Aside from military personnel and 
their dependents in Germany, there is 
also a large number of individuals and 
groups which provide services to Armed 
Forces organizations and units. Included 
in these groups are Depariment of the 
Army Civilians, or “DAC’s,” defined as 
specialists in various fields of finance, 
auditing, and related functions. Other 
groups include school teacher, American 
employes of the Depariment of State, 
Radio-Free Europe, and numerous 
American business and industrial firms. 

To handle the expected volume of life 
insurance sales, LINA is building its 
sales staff by sending two agents to 
Germany approximately every two 
months. Selected from applicants with 
above average production records, they 
will stay for a two to three year tour 
of duty, although some have already in- 
dicated their intention to stay longer be- 
cause of increasing production and op- 
portunities of foreign travel available 
to them and their families. 


Money and Credit — Wilde 


(Continued from Page 74) 





Policy, American Life Convention and 
Life Insurance Association of America; 
Armed Forces Advisory Committee; Life 
Insurance Association of America; De- 
fense Orientation Conference Associa- 
tion; Insurance Committee, President 
Eisenhower's People-to- People Program. 

Board of advisers to the Council for 
International Progress in Management, 
Inc., for the 13th Triennial International 
Management Congress to be held in the 
United States in 1993. 

Director of Bankers Trust Company, 
Lehman Corporation, New York City, 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, Emhart Manufacturing Co., and 
Plax Corporation, Hartford, Holyoke 
(Mass.) Water Power Co. 

Chairman of trustees, Connecticut Col- 
lege; Advisory Committee, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute; trustee, Wads- 


worth Atheneum, Hartford. Trustee, 
Greater Hartford YMCA and member 
of the endowment committee. 


Chairman, finance advisory committee, 
Greater Hartford Council on Economic 
Education Corporator, Hartford Hospital, 
and of Institute of Living, Hartford. 





Met’s “‘News on the Hour” 


In discussing the Metropolitan Life’s 
sponsorship of “News on the Hour” the 
company told its field men that this is 
a 5-minute newscast which blankets the 
nation 17 times each day over the NBC 
radio network. The Metropolitan’s mes- 
sage is carried every fourth hour, at 
times which vary from day to day, so 
that in one week its advertising in this 
direction is heard at every hour from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 11 o’clock 
at night. Previously, Metropolitan's news- 
casts of this type “were ~— over sta- 
tions in 36 cities. Now, goes out over 
the entire NBC net stg in 192 cities. 

“News of the Hour” is prepared by the 
largest domestic and foreign news staff 
of any network. It is gathered by 40) 
NBC newsmen and world correspondents 
in 75 countries. 
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..-and how to get to hi 


He’s young. Married. Two kids. Good health. Steady 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s 
the big Middle Income life insurance market. 


But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. 


Who can? What kind of agent does it take { state Farm 9} subject of life insurance. 


to handle this man’s business? 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- 
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entree to these families. An agent who’s already 

at home in their homes—and expected there. 

It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto claim 

for one out of three of them every year, and has 
-‘many a golden opportunity to bring up the 


It takes just this kind of agent. And that 
means State Farm agents. They find it easy 


sated by selling auto and home insurance. J jnjsuranc Ef to call on the big life buyer. Regularly, they 


It takes an agent who already has a special 


do. And they’re thriving on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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ROBERT W. SMITH 


It is generally agreed that Minimum 
Deposit policies, as such, were never 
originally developed by the companies 
with an intent to provide an insurance 
vehicle for financed insurance sales. 
Rather, the contracts were created in 
response to a demand for a life insur- 
ance contract which could easily be ac- 
commodated to the requirements of so- 
called “Split-Dollar” insurance plans, the 
latter having arisen under the impetus 
of the issuance in 1955 by the Treasury 
Department of Revenue Ruling 55-713. 

The Minimum Deposit policy, which 
was beginning to come into general use 
to satisfy the requirements of “Split- 
Dollar” plans, was evidently seen as an 
ideal vehicle for continuing the sale of 
financed life insurance within the re- 
quirements of the tax laws relating to 
the interest deduction. As noted pre- 
viously, during the past two years, sales 
of life insurance on a Minimum Deposit 
plan basis have been tremendous. 

Division of the Life Policy 

The key to any financed insurance 
plan is the idea that the life policy be- 
ing purchased may be divided into two 
components—pure insurance and cash 
value, and that, by borrowing upon or 
against the cash values, and applying 
the money so borrowed to pay premium 
costs, the insurance protection may 
thereby be purchased at very low cost, 
because the interest charge on the in- 
debtedness may be almost wholly offset 
by a combination of the interest earned 
on the increase in policy reserves, and 
the deduction from taxable income al- 
lowed for interest charges. 

It is obvious that the success of the 
plan depends upon maintenance over a 
“period of years of not only the interest 
deduction, but also the relatively high 
tax bracket of the policyholder, in com- 
bination with the tax-free interest 
credited by the insurer to the policy 


reserves. Without the tax deduction, 
the policyholder would be better ad- 
vised to purchase term _ insurance. 


Moreover, the tax deduction is a mat- 
ter of legislative grace, and not every 
policyholder can be expected to main- 
tain over a long perind of years the 
same relatively high income tax bracket. 
However, subject to these caveats, it is 
equally clear that, for a number of 
years, the financed insurance plan can 
and does provide very economical life 
insurance coverage, under the proper 
conditions. 


Tax Angle of Such Plans 


It may fairly be said, I think, that 
the “tax foundations” of both Split-Dol- 
lar and Minimum Deposit Plans are a 
little sandy. The Split-Dollar ruling 
may be subject to future modification, 
according to some commentators, and 
the Treasury Department has already 
had under active discussion further 
modifications in the interest deduction 
allowed for the financed insurance plans. 


Minimum Deposit Plans - - - 


An Analysis By An Insurance Attorney of 
Elements That Have Made Such Plans 
A Subject of Controversy 


Robert W. Smith, assistant general counsel of the Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Maine, was requested by the Association of Life Insurance Counsel to prepare a paper 
on Minimum Deposit Plans. The result was such a thorough study of the elements which 
have made such plans the subject of controversy that it has been published as a bro- 
chure “Minimum Deposit Plans; A Primer for Life Insurance Counsel.” Some excerpts 


from the brochure are given here. 


There are fundamental problems, how- 
ever, as to (a) whether such plans, as 
now sold, on an annual borrowing basis, 


fact in 
“improper” or 


are in any sense resulting in 


“unconscionable” tax 


benefits for these policyholders, and 
(b) how, in any event, if a further re- 
striction should be made, it can be han- 
dled and presented, so as to not un- 
wittingly disallow an interest deduction 
for policy (or collateral) loans made for 





This is the lad Life of Georgia is featuring in its 1960 
advertising series in The Saturday Evening Post. Dur- 


ing the year, this little fellow and his pup appear in 
four full-color Post ads, each reaching 2,800,000 people 
in Life of Georgia’s 11-state territory. The use of these 
ads in this respected and influential magazine is still 
another step forward in Life of Georgia’s ‘‘on the go” 


campaign of sales and service. 


More than a Billion and 
Three Quarter Dollars 
Life Insurance in Force 





Life of 

Georgia’s 
youngest 
salesman 





purest  ppuas 
7 GORA 


INSURANCE 


LIFE COMPANY 
or GEORGIA 





purposes other than regular premium 
financing. 

Beyond a doubt, the Minimum De- 
posit plans now being sold contemplate, 
both from the seller’s and the buyer's 
viewpoint, something more than the 
creation of an income tax deduction. 
What is contemplated is simply the pur- 
chase of “low-cost” life insurance. But, 
to achieve this goal, the use of the in- 
terest deduction is both necessary and 
fundamental. 

In summary, then, it must be said that 
the language of these (court) decisions, 
the legislative history of the interest 
deduction for loans of this nature, and 
the evident attitude of the Treasury, do 
not in total give a strong basis for un- 











Robert W. Smith 


Mr. Smith joined the Union Mutual’s 
Law Department in 1952, as attorney. 
In February, 1959, he was advanced to 
his present position of assistant general 
counsel. He is a graduate of Harvard 
Law School (LL.B., 1952), Hamilton 
College (A.B., 1949), and the Mt. Her- 
mon School. Mr. Smith is a member of 
the Bars of the States of Maine and 
Massachusetts, a member of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Cumberland 
County (Me.) Bar Association. He is 
married, and has two children. 











qualified confidence in the continued 
availability of this deduction for the 
future, even in connection with the 
annual-borrowing ‘Minimum Deposit 
plans. At the same time, there are good 
grounds for believing that the existing 
type of annual-loan high-indemnity life 
insurance arrangement offers the strong- 
est type of defense to further attack, 
both on the “purpose” or “substance” 
concept, and on existing stautory pro- 
visions, 
Complexity of Ingredients 

In dealing with problems of “sales 
presentation” of these plans, Mr. Smith’s 
paper included the following comments: 

The analysis thus far made of the 
cost concepts and “mechanics” of fi- 
nanced insurance, and of the history of 
the use of the interest deduction for 
these purposes, is sufficient to indicate 
the general complexity of the ingredients 
which are operative in each Minimum 
Deposit sale. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that to concoct from these ingre- 
dients a clear sales illustration, which 
will fairly account to the prospect not 
only the functioning of the plan in his 
case through the years in which it will 
be operative, but which will also leave 
him with a clear understanding of the 
principal “contingent” aspects of the plan 
and the implications thereof, and which 
will at the same time be a “saleable” 
piece of literature, is no mean feat of 
drafting. 

To a large extent, the controversy 
which has been stirred up with regard 
to Minimum Deposit plans is due to the 
fact that the. actual sales process of life 
insurance on these plans thas, in many 
cases, failed to fairly present all of the 
necessary “ingredients” mentioned 
above. As a result, there have been 
widespread and frequent charges of 
“twisting,” “stripping,” misleading sales 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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The initials “C L U” have great significance in the life insur- 





ues to merit the confidence of the public ... and the respect 
: of his insurance colleagues. We at The Penn Mutual take 


special pride in the fact that many of our associates have 
earned the designation of Chartered Life Underwriter. 


We commend them for their initiative and foresight. — 





lee by) Back of Your Independence Stands 
+ The PENN MUTUAL 


* * * 


i a p THE PENN Murua Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Continuous Review of Agency Problems 


Sun Life of Canada Using Meetings, Workshops, Committees 


to Provide Communications Maintenance, Common Policy 


Procedures Challenge Old Solutions, Develop Manpower 


By W. G. AtTrTrRIDGE 


Director of Agencies, Sun Life of Canada 


The two major problems of agency 
management are the delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility and the main- 
tenance of good communications. With- 
out a satisfactory solution to these prob- 
lems, agency management cannot fulfill 
its fundamental purpose of providing ef- 
fective support for and informed leader- 
ship to the men in the field—managers 
and agents. 

As I see it, the specific function of an 
agency executive officer in any company 
is to determine, with the management 
of his company and in cooperation with 


branch managers, the manpower objec- 
tives that will result in a satisfactory 
growth of quality business. That may 


sound straightforward, 
cated at once by the two problems I 
mentioned, for they arise as soon as a 
company is large enough to have more 
than one agency officer. In my company 
we have 30. 


but it is compli- 


Workshops and Committees 

At the Sun Life we meet these prob- 
lems through a _ series of meetings, 
workshops and committees: committees 
of company management upon which 
the agency division is represented; com- 
mittees of agency officers, and of agency 
officers with officers of other depart- 


ments, branch managers, and so on 
Basically all our agency meetings aim 
at creating a team spirit among the 


agency group. They are not, on the 
whole, policy making committees. Their 
purpose is to assure that a common 
policy is observed throughout the agen- 
cy operations of the company; to pro- 
vide the opportunity for renewed think- 
ing on recurring problems; to challenge 
old solutions and test their effective- 
ness; to find new approaches where 
necessary; to make sure every officer 
is fully conversant with everything that 
is going on; and to formulate principles 
that may ultimately become company 
policy 
Officers Executive Committee 

The officers’ executive committee, 
made up of the senior officers heading 
each of the company’s departments, 
meets every Monday morning. Develop- 
ments in the various departments are 
discussed at appropriate intervals, but 
at every meeting the progress of the 
agency department is reviewed by the 
senior agency officer present. That gives 
some idea of the importance attached to 
agency affairs at the highest level of 
the company. 

Agency Advisory Committee 

On Monday afternoons the agency 
advisory committee meets. This com- 
mittee is attended by the superintendent 
of each division (Eastern; Central; and 
Western Canada; Eastern; and West- 
ern U. S.; Southern; Sales Promotion 
and Training) or his representative, and 
is chaired by the senior agency officer. 
An executive officer of the 
department also attends. 

At this meeting the chairman reviews 
any important points concerning the 
agency policy which were discussed at 
the morning executive officers meeting. 
The superintendents then have the op- 
portunity of reporting on the highlights 


actuarial 


of their operations. We try to avoid 
detail at these mectings, but cover all 
points of gencral interest and any de- 
velopments which affect key manpower 
changes. Periodically we review all 
LIAMA and other industry reports with 
every agency officer present. We usually 
ask one of our junior officers to prepare 
and present these reports as it is good 
experience for them. 

At least once a year our agency off- 
cers meet for a three-day overhaul 
session in a location removed from head 
office, ensuring as little interruption as 
possible. These planning meetings, as 
we call them, are at the core of all our 
agency operations and are perhaps the 
most important agency meetings we 
hold as a company. 

Planning meetings are attended by all 
agency superintendents, assistant super- 
intendents and inspectors of agencies 
as well as by the chief actuary. The 
highlights are reported to the officers 
executive committee, and suitable ac- 
tion is taken by the superintendents and 
their assistants on any changes proposed 
affecting our managers and our field 
force. 

The planning mecting has three gen- 
eral aims: (1) to bring the newest agen- 
cy officer up to date on all developments 
which concern him; (2) to provide the 
opportunity for a critical review of our 
entire agency policy; and (3) to assist 
in building team spirit among the agen- 
cy officers. Everyone attending must 
participate in the discussions, as partici- 
pation is one of the meeting’s chief 
values. Criticism is encouraged; and in- 
deed our most honored convictions are 
challenged. 

These meetings are no joy ride. At 
the one we held last spring—at an inn 
in the Laurentian Mountains near Mon- 
treal—we worked through two full days 
from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m., with an hour 
off for lunch and an hour and a half 
for dinner. On the final day we started 
at 8:30 am. and adjourned at 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 


Key Personnel Reviewed 


Although the greatest achievement of 








Walter George Attridge 
Mr. Attridge joined Sun Life in 1931 
and became one of the Company’s lead- 
ing salesmen, qualifying for vice presi- 
dent of the Sun Life top producers club 


in 1941. Appointed to head office as in- 
spector of agencies, he subsequently 
became superintendent and a ssociate 


director and was appointed to his present 
post in 1957. 

Mr. Attridge is a member of the Cana- 
dian Companies Committee and a director 
of the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. He is a governor of 
Sir George Williams University and a 
member of the executive committee of 
the McGill Asociates. He is past presi- 
dent of the Young Men’t Section of the 
Montreal Board of Trade and of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of Canada. 





our discussions is the mental reinvigora- 
tion each of us undergoes, a great many 


important specific problems are dealt 
with and solved. For example last 
spring, our schoo!s for new representa- 
tives, for supervisors and managers, 


were discussed in detail, our policy with 
regard to them laid down and a new 
program arrived at. Refinements in our 


financing arrangements were made, and 
some fine improvements achieved. 
Changes in our recruiting techniques 


were effected and a stiffening in super- 
vision worked out, Precontract training 
arrangements were improved. 


Our major topic, of course, was key 
personnel. Each field superintendent re- 
viewed his manpower picture, covering 
the period up to July, 1961. Where there 
appeared to be a lack of progress in a 
branch, we discussed the action we 
thought most appropriate. This, inci- 
dentally, is followed up by the superin- 
tendent or one of his associates visiting 
the branch, and after a rigid routine, 
the proper action taken. Normally, su- 
perintendents or their associates plan 
branch visits four times a year. 


We discussed the LIAMA Career 
Analysis Procedure treatment, and con- 
cluded that some of our branch man- 
agers ought to be given the opportunity 
to attend LIAMA schools. 

We also discussed our policy of super- 
vision: not only in the field itself but 
at head office where, in my opinion, our 
very best men are needed to give the 
type of leadership required in agency 
work today. In this regard we are now 
supporting the new LIAMIA agency of- 
ficers school, and are mar ding more of 
our senior men in head office to these. 
We have also arranged for most of our 
agency officers to attend special uni- 
versity courses in sales management, ad- 
ministration and marketing. 

Nerve Center for All Agency Operations 


I hope this illustrates how broad is 
the field that we cover at our planning 
meetings. It is a sort of nerve centre 
for all our agency operations where of- 
ficers of all levels in the agency depart- 
ment discuss, challenge, change and form 
agency policy. Perhaps this is unusual. 
Perhaps officers whose job normally is 
to execute a pre-determined policy sel- 
dom have a chance to form that policy 
themselves actively. I think perhaps 
this is the key to our agency communi- 
cations. 


Managers Consultation Committee 


area in our com- 
our managers’ consulta- 
tion committee. This is composed of 
seven managers, with the immediate 
past chairman also serving on the com- 
mittee ex-officio, This helps to ensure 
continuity in a committee that changes 
every year. In both Canada and the 
United States our managers compete for 
a trophy based on the record of man- 
power, production, persistency and costs 
within their branch. The manager of 
the trophy-winning branch is the chair- 


Another important 
munications 1s 


man, while the next six serve on the 
committee. 
Our managers’ consultation commit- 


Portrait by Nakash 


W. G. ATTRIDGE 


tees meet at least once and usually twice 
a year, and some of our best company 
ideas have come out of their delibera- 
tions. 

As part of the company’s general 
program of communications, the presi- 
dent calls a meeting of all officers every 
month except in the Summer, when he 
and other senior officers explain im- 
portant developments currently taking 
place in our company. These meetings 
are confined to one hour which includes 
time for questions from the floor. 

Inter-divisional seminars, attended by 
one representative of the agency and 
other departments of the company at 
the supervisory level, are held from time 
to time. At these meetings each man 
delivers a paper on the operations of 
the department which he represents. 


The Schools 


Whenever any of the members of our 
board of directors or officers are travel- 
ing, arrangements are made, if possible, 
to visit our branch managers and, if con- 
venient, to take a morning meeting to 
speak to our agents. 

Also, at our Supervisors’, Managers’ 
and New Man’s Schools, particularly 
those held in the head office area, in- 
vitations are extended to key people 
from other departments to attend—ac- 
tuarial, vel ag underwriting, ad- 

vertising and public relations, ete. 

The schools themselves are among the 
more important features of our com- 
munications program. 

We conduct our own supervisors and 
managers schools, and, to supplement 
the training job done by our managers, 
we usually conduct two New Man’s Con- 
ferences each year. To qualify, the new 
man must be on schedule in his regular 
training courses, have been with us a 
minimum of six months, and have met 
his production quotas. 

These schools consist of four days of 
hard work, all dealing with the job of 
selling. We place great emphasis on the 
group discussion method, ensuring that 
everyone participates and expresses his 
own views. 

Nhen a new agent appears to be 
succeeding in the company and we think 
he is getting his footing, we encourage 
him to join his local Life Underwriters 
Association. We like to see our men 
start their LUTC studies just as soon 
as possible, following which we encour- 
age them to qualify for their CLU de- 
gree. This program covers a period of 
from six to seven years and we supple- 
ment it by providing a special law serv- 
ice through our legal department. 

We encourage good men of the right 
age (early 30s usually) and in a locale 
where we need more representation, to 
qualify as unit supervisors. In addition 
to other qualifications they must be able 
to recruit and train, with the assistance 
of the branch manager, at least two 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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RAYMOND W. COBB 


Starting As an Agent on Part-time He Became One 


Of Chief Administrators and Planners of Prudential 


Head Offices; Second Vice President of Company 


Raymond W. Cobb, second vice presi- 
dent of The Prudential of America, su- 
pervises all work in connection with ad- 
ministration and insurance services in 
the Mid-America Home Office in Chi- 
cago, where he is second in command 
to Vice President James E. Rutherford. 

Born in Rutland, Vermont, in 1910, he 
comes from a prominent New England 
family. His late father, Irving ‘C. Cobb, 
was general sales manager for H. C. 
White Co., manufacturers of “Kiddy- 
Kars.” ‘As ‘he traveled about the country, 
reporters frequently confused him with 
Irvin S. Cobb (to whom he was not 
related) and sought interviews with him. 
His mother, Mabel Ruggles Cobb, was 
a member of the Vermont General As- 
sembly for a number of years. His sister 
is the wife of the U. S. vice consul in 
Brussels, Armistead Lee. 


Started as Part-time Agent 


All of ‘Mr. Cobb’s business life ‘has 
been spent in insurance. He began sell- 
ing life insurance as a part-time agent 
to help finance this studies at the Uni- 


versity of Vermont from which he was division of the home office. That assign- 


graduated in 1932 with a B.S. degree in 
civil engineering. 

In 1932 jobs were not plentiful. Using 
typical foresight he wrote to 100 engi- 
neering firms around the country, just 
prior to graduation inquiring as to em- 
ployment opportunities. Because one of 
his friends suggested that the would be 
ideally fitted for actuarial work he also 
wrote a few letters to life insurance 
companies. Prudential was the only life 
company to respond. He decided to join 
that organization upon graduation. There 
he found not only a job—but also a wife. 
Helen Elizabeth Baker, better known as 
Betty, graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege. Middlebury, Vt., in 1936, joined 
Prudential immediately following her 
graduation, and the courtship started. 
They were married in 1937. 


Takes on Administrative Duties 


At Prudential his first assignment was 
in actuarial department. Shortly there- 
after he was promoted to what was then 
known as the “Departmental Study Com- 
mittee,” which later became the methods 


ment turned his attention from acutarial 
work ‘to administrative matters and the 
next several years were devoted almost 
entirely to the areas of planning and 
development—organization and staffing— 
except for a period of service as head of 
the Industrial policy division. 

‘During World War II, the served in 
the Navy. Because of his extensive ex- 
perience in methods work, he was as- 
signed to tthe Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts in Washington. At the time of 
his separation from the service, he was 
a lieutenant. 

‘Returning to Prudential, he continued 
to work in the methods division and by 
1950 was its executive director. Here he 
played an important part in the early 
development of Prudential’s decentrali- 
zation ‘program and it is interesting to 
note that he was the thead of the group 
which planned the establishment of the 
Mid-America Home Office. 

It wasn’t too long before he got to 
Chicago, but ‘he came by way of Minne- 
apolis. When the North Central Home 
Gffice was established in that city in 





RAYMOND W. COBB 


1953, Mr. Cobb was made its executive 
general manager of administration. He 
was transferred to Mid-America and 
promoted to second vice president in 
August, 1954. 

No doubt, his early experience in sell- 
ing influenced his interest in fieldwork. 
He is extremely popular among the 
agents and field management. The terri- 
tory served by the Mid-America Home 
Office is Illinois and Indiana. He has 
done much to promote the excellent re- 
lations that exist between field and home 
office. 


Cost Control and Planning 
Another of his contributions to the 


successful operation of the Mid-America 
Home Office has been in the field of 


(Continued on Page 127) 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
MEMBER: AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


LIFE « ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 
AND SURETY BONDS ¢« CASUALTY « INLAND MARINE 
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Mutual Funds Not Novel Type of Investment 


Have Operated for Century in Europe, Says L. Douglas Meredith; 
Experience in Stock Market Crash of 1929 Recalled 


The impression prevails that invest- 
ment companies, particularly mutual 
funds, are something new, novel and an 
up-to-the-minute device for the small 
investor to garner profits from an ex- 
panding economy through ownership in 
shares of growth common stocks. The 
facts are that such funds have been 
operating in Europe for more than a 
hundred years. Investment companies 
were launched in this country in a big 
way during the boom years preceding 
the bust of 1929. They thrive in a rising 
stock market and the greatest number 
in existence at any year-end was 728 at 
the end of 1930. A Securities and Ex- 
change Commission study shows that 
from 1927 through 1936 approximately 
1,200 such companies were formed and 
during the same years more than 600 
became inactive. The majority of these 
disappeared subsequent to 1929 as the 
result of dissolutions, liquidations, re- 
ceiverships or bankruptcies. 


Some Little Known Facts 


In a comprehensive paper on invest- 
ment companies, L, Douglas Meredith, 
executive vice president and chairman of 
the committee on finance of National 
Life of Vermont, gives some illuminating 
background on such companies particu- 
larly mutual funds. 

“From their very inception,” said Mr. 
Meredith, “investment companies lent 
themselves to exploitation. Various op- 
portunities to be obtained from control 
could be and were, in many cases, estab- 
lished before a single public investor 
protested the favored position which the 
organizers held, or the vulnerable posi- 
tion in which the investor was likely to 
find himself. Technical training and ex- 
perience were not regarded as prerequi- 
sites for the organization and operation 
of an investment company, as was evi- 
denced by the variety of inexperienced 
and untrained sponsors. Since, at this 
time, there were few, if any, legal re- 
quirements with which promoters, offi- 
cers, or directors of investment compa- 
nies were obliged to comply, many 
incompetent individuals and some of 
doubtful reputation organized such com- 
panies and managed their assets. 


Stock Market Collapse of 1929 


“It appears from the S.E.C, study that 
in many cases the substantial losses 
sustained by investment companies were 
the result of numerous “inside” transac- 
tions effected by officers, directors and 
other controlling interests for their own 
accounts in the investment companies 
which they dominated. During the period 
after the stock market collapse in Oc- 
tober, 1929, many of these persons were 
in financial straits, and turned to the 
large liquid resources of their invest- 
ment companies to obtain assistance. 
Insiders often sold unmarketable securi- 
ties or other properties, many of which 
were of doubtful value, to their invest- 
ment companies or caused these compa- 
nies to take over dubious and illiquid 
investments in which they were inter- 
ested; they compelled these organiza- 
tions to assume large commitments on 
which these insiders were obligated, such 
as participations in underwritings, trad- 
jng accounts, loans, and other commit- 


ments; they required these companies 
to relieve them of existing liabilities and 
obligations to their investment compa- 
nies; they caused these organizations to 
finance clients of these insiders and 
companies in which they were interested; 
and they induced the making of direct 
loans to insiders, often without any 
collateral or upon inadequate security. 

“This experience, now forgotten if 
ever known to many eager buyers of 
mutual funds, is hardly an impressive 
monument to their existence and careful 
study of the record and the investment 
funds of the ’20s and early ’30s siiggests 
that they failed dismally to attain their 
goals.” 


High Charges Against the Shares 


Mr. ‘Meredith explained that mutual 
funds are “three-headed animals.” There 
is the fund itself, the distributor or sales 
organization and the management com- 
pany. Mr. Meredith continued: 


“The second part of the mutual fund 
triumvirate is the distributor of new 
shares, or the sales organization. Sales 
of new shares of the fund are accom- 
plished using one of three different 
methods. The distributing company, i.e., 
the sales agent, may employ its own 
sales force, use the services of a retail 
sales specialist, or sell the shares through 
brokers. Sales by brokers are the most 
important sales procedure. 

“Although the public’s enthusiasm for 
stocks and mutual funds, as stock prices 
generally rise, has been an important 
factor in the rapid growth of the mutual 
fund industry, generous commissions to 
salesmen have been quite effective in 
encouraging a ‘hard sell’ and a conse- 
quently substantial increase in new 
capital. 


L. Douglas Meredith 


Mr. Meredith is a former Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance of Ver- 
mont and before that was professor of 
economics at University of Vermont. 
He joined National Life in 1935, was 
treasurer, vice president and has been 
chairman of the committee on finance 
since 1944. He was made executive vice 
president in (1947, 

His academic background includes 
Keystone Academy, Bucknell University, 
Syracuse University, A.B. 1926, M.A. 








1927, Yale University Ph.D. 1933 and in- 
cludes study at Universidad Interna- 
cional, Spain. He was an instructor at 


Syracuse before going to University of 
Vermont. He is a member of several 
college fraternities including Phi Beta 
Cappa. 

Mr. Meredith has a wide range of 
business and organization connections. 
He has been president of the New Eng- 
land Council and became chairman last 
year. He was chairman of the Vermont 
Commission to Study Question of Taxa- 
tion, he was on the Vermont Fiscal 
Advisory Committee, is on Board of 
Governors of Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has been a lecturer in several 
universities and is a director of numer- 
ous banks and corporations. He is also 
the author of several books. 








L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


“The sales charge or load paid by the 
investor averages between 744% and 8%. 
To illustrate the size of mutual fund 
commissions, let us assume that an indi- 
vidual invests $10,000 in a mutual fund 
with an 8% sales load. The total sales 
load paid by the investor is $800, 
which the fund’s distributor usually re- 
ceives $200, the brokerage house by 
whom the salesman is employed receives 
$300, and the salesman receives $300. 

“Contrast this sales load with that 
charged by the New York Stock Ex- 
change on a $10,000 purchase order. The 
investor would pay a total New York 
Stock Exchange commission of $49, of 
which the brokerage house would keep 
about $29 and the salesman would re- 
ceive $20. Thus, on a New York Stock 
Exchange purchase order the salesman 
gets only $20 compared to $300 on the 
same dollar investment in a mutual 
fund. In fairness, it should be noted 
that another New York Stock Exchange 
commission must be paid when the in- 
vestor sells his stocks, whereas very few 
mutual funds charge a fee or pay a 
commission when an investor redeems 
the cash value of his mutual fund shares. 

“However, the New York Stock Ex- 
change commission for both a purchase 
and a sale order is still much smaller 
than the sales load on a fund. For 
example, let us assume that our investor 
sells the stocks he purchased on the 
New York Stock Exchange for $15,000 
which would represent a 50% capital 
gain. Even with this higher value, the 
sale commission would be only $54, Thus 
the New York Stock Exchange com- 
mission for both the buy and sale trans- 
actions would total only $49 plus $54, or 
$103, which is only one-third of the 
mutual fund commission to the salesman 
or one-eighth of the total mutual fund 
sales load. 


Profits Realized by Management 


“Substantial profits have been realized 
by the management companies, The 


source of profit is a management fee 
paid by the fund which normally ap- 
proximates about one-half of 1% of the 
fund’s average net assets. Since the cost 
of giving investment advice is no greater 
for an investment of $1 million than for 
$100,000, management companies have 
enjoyed handsome profits as the assets 
of mutual funds have risen. It is inter- 
esting to point out that if the National 
Life portfolio were managed independ- 
ently on this basis, the fee this year 
would be approximately $4 million. By 
way of contrast the budget for the in- 
vestment department of the National 
Life in 1990 is $480,500 or approximately 
1/20 of 1% of the value of the company’s 
assets. 


“The size of mutual fund management 
fees has been subject to both public cen- 
sure and to criticism by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. In part the 
criticism is based on the fact that man- 
agement fees should bear more relation- 
ship to performance in the way of capi- 
tal appreciation rather than being calcu- 
lated simply on asset growth. This is 
especially true because a large part of 
the asset growth of the mutual fund 
industry over the past 19 years is at- 
tributable solely to the sale of new 
shares in mutual funds. 


What Could Happen in a Market Break 


“Since April, 1942, we have not wit- 
nessed a 40% or greater decline in stock 
prices. As a result, we have no recent 
experience of the effect of a bad stock 
market break on redemption of mutual 
fund shares. However, the bulk of the 
shares of mutual funds is held by people 
of small means which indicates that they 
have put savings, reserves and emergency 
accumulations in these funds. They have 
become so imbued with the glamour of 
stock price increases that they are think- 
ing of these shares as certain savings. 
In all likelihood they await the day of 
bitter disillusionment and should they 
become alarmed about the value of their 
shares, a run on mutual funds similar to 
a bank run readily could develop. In 
this event, the funds would have little 
or no choice but to dump their shares 
in a declining market and further aggra- 
vate the decline. 

“We must never forget that just within 
the period between 1950 and the end of 
1959, stock prices as measured by the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average _ have 
fallen from 7% to 20% on nine different 
occasions, and since 1900, there have 
been eight different periods when this 
average fell 40% or more, and in one 
case 86%, and required from 32 months 
to 302 months or more than 25 years 
to recover. 

“Finally, mutual fund shares cannot be 
purchased blindly any more than stocks 
of individual companies can be selected 
at random. The purchaser of mutual 
fund shares must select not only the 
type of fund he desires to purchase, but 
once he has decided upon the type of 
fund, he has another problem in selecting 
that fund which is likely to perform 
better than the others. This détermina- 
tion is complicated by the fact that the 
performance by a fund over a_ short 
period of time is an unreliable guide to 
future performance,” 
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The educational program of the American College of Life Underwriters 
offers a man the opportunity to serve his clients the best of all ways — as 
a Chartered Life Underwriter. 






THE MAN 
WHO SELLS : 
JOHN HANCOCK...does a better job through C.L.U. study — 












The C.L.U. designation stamps him as a man equipped with the extensive 
business education to enable him to give sound, professional advice on all 
life insurance problems. 


The man who sells John Hancock knows that his company, by actively 
encouraging C.L.U. study, is helping him to become more useful to his 
client community — and helping him to develop his future as a career 
life underwriter. 
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MUTUALZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fortune Magazine Examines 
Mutual Funds Sales Methods 


What is regarded as an unusually able, 
objectively written article about mutual 
funds appeared in the June issue of 
Fortune magazine. The writer is George 
B. Bookman of the Luce magazines edi- 
torial staffs. 

Under the headline, “How Good Are 
Mutual Funds?” Mr. Bookman answers 








George B. Bookman 


George B. Bookman, economic cor- 
respondent for Time Magazine and con- 
tributor to Fortune, has been on staff 
of Time since 1948, specializing in eco- 
nomic news. For the first 10 years of 
that association he followed his special- 
ty in Washington. Two years ago he 
shifted to New York to take on in- 
creased responsibilities for national eco- 
nomic reporting. Late last year he made 
a survey of economic developments in 
Western Europe which was the basis 
for Time’s annual review of business 
at the end of the year. 

In 1936 Mr. Bookman began his re- 
porting career with the New York 
World Telegram, McClure Syndicate and 
others. For the next two years he was 
on staff of editors of U. S. News & 
World Report and from 1940 to 1941 
was White House and State Depart- 
ment reporter for the Washington Post. 
In 1945 he became an associate editor 
for U. S. News & World Report and 
in 1948 joined the staff of Time Inc. 
His first assignment for Time was cov- 
ering Latin American news and _ sub- 
sequently he reported for the business 
and finance departments of the maga- 
zine 

Born in New York City Mr. Bookman 
attended Haverford School and Haver- 
ford College in Haverford, Pa., gradu- 
ating in 1936. During the war, from 
October, 1941 to October, 1945, he was 
attached to Allied Force headquarters 
as a civilian in the Psychological War- 
fare Branch in Africa, the Middle East, 
Italy and Austria. He is married and 
has two children. A member of the 
National Press Club and Overseas Press 
Club he lives in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


a number of questions which owners of 
fund units ask as well as do financial 
writers. Mr. Bookman explains their 
great success, their impressive record 
in weathering a stock market drop early 
this year, and answers such questions 
as how the funds were organized, how 
they are managed, who manages them, 
affiliation of some of the important funds 
with closed-end trusts, and a number 
of other situations including that of 
salesmanship, the latter being the sub- 
ject of most interest to the fie'd force 
in life insurance. 


More Than 200 Funds 


In giving some figures and comments 
about the remarkable growth of the 
funds Mr. Bookman says that if there 
were a prize for spreading “people’s 
capitalism” the mutual funds would win 
hands down. “Today there are more 
than 200 funds. more than double the 
number in 1945: assets have multiplied 
13 times, to $16 billion; shareholder 
accounts have increased tenfold,” he 
says. “The funds are growing so fast 
that by 1970 they expect to have four 
million shareholders, command $40 bil- 
lion in assets.” 


Ts this good or bad for the public? In 
this connection he notes one comment 
made by Federal reeulators in Wash- 
ineton. “Thev are claiming that some 
funds have become captives of their 
advisers. And some economists, who 
yesterday were fretting about the power 
of America’s largest corporations, are 
now hintine that the funds mav have 
too much influence in the stock market 
and over the economy,” said Mr. Rook- 
man. But he presents each side fairly. 


Salesmen of Mutual Funds 


Mr. Bookman examines both the so- 
phisticated and unsophisticated investors 
in mutual funds. As the great armv of 
investors in these funds is unsophisti- 
cated in number his comments on those 
who generally have little investment ex- 
perience leads him to discuss the mu- 
tual funds sales organizations whose 
members every day in constantly in- 


creasing numbers are coming into con- 
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tact individually with the public. Along 
this line he says in part: 

“Many funds now merchandise their 
wares through sales organizations, using 
armies of full time and part-time sales- 
men, to introduce mutual funds to thou- 
sands of people who have never before 
been in a brokerage office. Often the 
salesmen for these firms are school 
teachers, office employes or even bar- 
tenders, with a full time job, who sell 
mutual funds on the side.” 

The main attraction for these sales 
crews, Mr. Bookman continued, is the 
contractual plan for accumulating mu- 
tual fund shares. “Under these plans 
the customer signs up to buy shares of 
a mutual fund in regular monthly or 
quarterly payments over a period of 
ten or more years. The bait for the 
salesmen is that the SEC allows half 
the first year’s payments to be deducted 
as a sales commission (the so-called 
‘front-end load’), and enough from the 
following years for a 9% maximum 
commission. For example, from selling 
a contractual plan that calls for pay- 
ments of $1,000 in the first vear, the 
sales organization can keep $500 toward 
the commission; however, if the accumu- 
lation plan is voluntary the salesman 
gets only $90 the first year. The penal- 
ty on an investor who drops a contrac- 
tual plan in its early years is very 
heavy, and the incentive to the sales- 





GEORGE B. BOOKMAN 


man to sign him up on a contract is 
very high.” 
Public Likes Forced Savings 


Mr. Bookman wrote that some fund 
managers are flatly against contractual 
plans on principal. They think con- 
tractual plans involve dangers and will 
have none of them. Despite all this, the 
public seems delighted with contractual 
plans. Such plans now apply to 10% 
of all mutual fund shares outstanding. 

“The chief attraction of these agree- 
ments to investors,” Mr. Bookman wrote, 
“may be their most controversial fea- 
ture—i.e., they are a self-imposed form 
of forced savings, with a severe penal- 
ty for not keeping up the payments.” 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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Agent's Responsibility in Handling 
Mutual Funds Situation 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association has published a booklet— 
“What You Should Know About Mutual 
Funds” which is having a wide distribu- 
tion throughout the industry. The book- 
let made its appearance in October, 1959; 
a second printing was published in the 
month which followed and the third 
printing was in February, 1960. The book 
was written by James L. Howard, Jr., 
staff editor of LIAMA based on research 
by Leonard Ferguson, LIAMA program 
director. The book was written because 
of two assumptions: 

1. It is better for the life insurance 
agent to know the facts about other 
types of investments than for him 
to rely on ignorance or prejudice. 

2. The more a life insurance man 
(and anyone, for that matter,) knows 
about other types of investments, the 
stronger will be his belief that life 
insurance can have no real competi- 
tion when it is sold to cover a need. 


Expansion of Mutual Funds 


It does not discuss all types and kinds 
of investments but only one—mutual 
funds. The reason is that mutual funds 
have been expanding their activities and 
that people occasionally buy the shares 
of such funds, not on their acknowledged 
basic merits, but as a substitute for life 
insurance. Likewise, many life insurance 
agents know about mutual funds only in 
generalities. 

The duty of the life insurance agent, 
says LIAMA, is to analyze his client’s 
needs carefully, before answerinz his 
client’s question, “How much life insur- 
ance should I have before going into 
other investments ?” 


The Agent’s Responsibility 
LIAMA in “What You Should Know 








James L. Howard, Jr. 


James L. Howard, Jr. joined LIAMA 
as staff editor in company relations di- 
vision January, 1956. He is editor of 
LIAMA’s Manager’s Handbook. Man- 
ager’s Magazine and District Manage- 
ment. He also works on the develop- 
ment of good communications between 
LIAMA and its member companies. 
While at the Association he ‘has written 
“What You Should Know About Mu- 
tual Funds,” “Hiow to Get the Most Out 
of Your Income,” “Let’s Do Something 
About Prospecting,” “Do You Fit Into 
This Picture?” and other LIAMA pub- 
lications. 

Son of the late Col. James L. Howard, 
for years in charge of life insurance for 
The Travelers, James L. Howard, Jr., is 
a graduate of ‘Yale. He served for five 
years during World War II in Army 
ublic relations. After one year with the 
‘ew York staff of Young & Rubicam, 
New York advertising concern, he joined 
public information and advertising de- 
partment of The Travelers where he de- 
veloped sales training and sales promo- 
tion material, in addition to being as- 
sistant editor of Protection, the sales 
magazine. 


Mr. Howard is a director of Connecti- 
cut Association for Mental Health, Hart- 
ley-Salmon Clinic, Connecticut Institute 
for the Blind, Institute of Living, and 
1S vice president of the Greater Hartford 
Association for ‘Mental Health. His wife 
was Sallie Roberts whose father was an 
executive of Travelers. 
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About Mutual Funds” makes these com- 
ments on the agent’s responsibility: 

“That responsibility is to ask, ‘How 
can my client get the best solution for 
his own specific family problems—that 
will assure his wife and children an ade- 
quate income to live on in the event of 
his premature death? How can he best 
provide that the mortgage will be paid 
off—that his children will be able to go 
to college?’ 


“Or, if my client lives, what financial 
plans should be made to have adequate 
funds available to meet unexpected 
emergencies or opportunities? What fi- 
nancial program will be best for him 
to make certain that he and his wife 
will be able to retire comfortably ?’ 


“Basically, a man is not really inter- 
ested in ‘life insurance’ or ‘mutual funds’ 
or ‘stocks’ or ‘bonds’ as such. Rather, 
he is interested in only one thing: ob- 
taining the greatest amount of financial 


JAMES L. HOWARD, JR. 


security for himself and his family. 
“Both equity investments (common 
stocks, real estate) and fixed-dollar in- 
vestments (bonds, mortgages, life insur- 
ance, annuities) are simply vehicles 
to help him achieve his goal of financial 
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security, to help him discharge the li- 
abilities he faces. 

“The responsibility of a career life 
insurance salesman is to sift facts from 
fancy, and to present the facts as im- 
partially as possible in the best interests 
of his client. Therefore, this book has 
three simple objectives. They are: 

To give the life insurance salesman 
an impartial picture of the facts about 
mutual funds. 


LEAT TE OS 


Leonard W. Ferguson 


Leonard W. Ferguson, program direc- 
tor in research division, LIAMA, joined 
its staff in April, 1953. He received his 

A., M\A., and Ph.D degrees from 
Stanford University and has been certi- 
fied as a Diplomate in Industrial Psy- 
chology by American Board of Exami- 
ners in Professional Psychiology. 

From 1939 to 1943 he taught psychol- 
ogy at University of Connecticut. Then 
until 1951 the was associated with field 
training and field management division, 
Metropolitan Life, and in 1951 joined 
Aetna Life. Also, for a number of years 
Dr. Ferguson was associated with Life 
Office Management Associatiion, first as 
secretary of its Committee on Tests; 
then as secretary and later as chairman 
of its clerical salary study committee. 

He has done research in fields of se- 
lection, appraisal, aptitude and aptitude 
testing, social and applied psychology. 
His professional publications, numbering 
more than 100, include two books: 
“Clerical Salary Administration” a 
LOMA publication and “Personality 
Measurement,” published by McGraw- 
Hill. A member of the American Psy- 
chological Association he was president 
of its division of Industrial and Business 
Psychology. 














To outline the financial liabilities 
(or responsibilities) faced by the 
average family man, and to suggest 
the investments designed to meet 
these liabilities. 

To help the life insurance salesman 
interpret these facis in the best in- 
terests of the client.” 





Insurance Creates Credit 


“More than twenty years ago I had a 
capital of about $500,000. I realized that 
a business man with a half-million of 
capital and a million and a half of in- 
surance on his life would have better 
credit than one with half-million capital 
and no insurance—so I took the insur- 
ance. I now find that trading on the 
credit that insurance created, I made 
more profit than if the money spent on 
insurance had gone directly into my 
business.” 

—John Wanamaker 
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A Dramatic History of 


Lite Insurance In Action 


As a representative of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life for nearly a half century, I 
have seen hundreds of cases 
Through it all, one point has been etched 
into my consciousness. It’s simply this: 
To help a man he'p himself, get his 
name on the books.” 


“ 


It’s a well-worn sales credo, of course. 
And it’s one that has real application to 
the world around us. But, curiously 
enough, it seemed to me to be just an- 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Announces Expansion 
ITS LIFE GENERAL AGENCY ORGANIZATION 


Reserve Life, one of the largest writers of individual hospitalization policies in the 
country, has recently expanded its separate life department — staffed by specialists in 
the life insurance field. In 1959 this department paid for over 30 million dollars of 
life business, all individual policies. The Company’s dynamic new Life General Agency 
set-up accounted for a 17% increase in issued and paid business over the previous year, 
as compared with industry average of 5% to 6%. During the first eight months of 1960, 
Reserve Life shows issued and paid business amounting to 40% more than in the corre- 


sponding period of 1959. 


This is truly a “ground floor” opportunity 
with none of the usual disadvantages. You 
are offered the advantages of association with 
a relatively young life company—but unlike 
a new life company, Reserve Life’s $26,000,000 
capital and surplus gives assurance that expan- 
sion can continue indefinitely. 


: We are determined that Reserve’s Life Divi- 

= sion will grow in an ethical, common sense 
manner. We believe that honesty and integrity 
in all phases of the life insurance business are 
literally the best policy. We believe that a 
General Agent has to build solidly through 
personal production, with recruiting held to a 
minimum during the first year or two. 


If you are a HARD WORKER, not too proud to continue in personal production 
for a year or two, and have an unblemished record, Reserve Life can show you an inter- 
= esting long-range program. If you believe in this philosophy, you can earn well into five 
figures your first year. Program can include Subsidy or Office Allowance, Financing for 
Sub-agents, Audio Visual, Direct Mail ani many other items on the basis of individual 
merit. Licensed in all states except: Conn., Mass., Mich., N. J., N. Y., R. I. 
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By Rosert A. Brown, Sr. 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


other slogan until I watched an example 
of it soften an all-too human series of 
events early in my career in Los Angeles. 
The crystallization of this credo’s mean- 
ing has formed the major part of my 
sales philosophy ever since. 
The Case of Harry Fleming 

It was easy to like Harry Fleming 

when you first met him. An intense 


young man, he radiated energy and en- 
thusiasm. Things were going well for 
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real effort. 


Write in complete confidence to JERRY WIGGINS, Life Agency Director 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
403 S. Akard Street 


The Company believes that the General 
Agent is entitled to the largest share of the 
acquisition cost dollar possible, consistent with 
reasonable profit potential to the company and 
safeguarding of policyowner funds. Reserve 
appreciates the prospective 
Agent’s right to negotiate, and believes that the 
time to negotiate is before a contract is signed. 


Reserve Life’s policy is: (1) complete honesty 
and integrity (2) highest commission and 
other benefits consistent with solid growth (3) 
to go “all out” for General Agents who show 
that they are honest and willing to put out a 


Dallas 2, Texas 


him when we were introduced; both his 
business and his family were growing. 
And Harry Fleming cared deeply for 
their respective futures. 

He was ambitious. But like so many 
young married men with mounting ob- 
ligations, he was convinced he could not 
afford an insurance program. At first, 
therefore, we decided to write only a 
minor accident policy for him. 

Harry was extremely personable and 
we became close friends. Our relation- 
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ship was a personal, not merely a busi- 
ness one. We exchanged confidences 
freely and our conversations ran the 
gamut of our interests. I learned much 
from him. And he soon came to under- 
stand that life insurance was an invest- 
ment that he, as a business and family 
man, could hardly afford to overlook. 
During our talks very little selling was 
done as such. His increased interest in 
building a responsible financial program 
through insurance came about almost 
by assimilation. 

As Harry was able to afford life in- 
surance I planned a program for him. 
We gradually increased it to $25,000, set 
up to pay his wife on a settlement option 
providing a monthly income of nearly 
$100 for life and guaranteed for 20 years. 

Our conversations often turned to 
Fleming’s three daughters and_ their 
futures. “A good home and a good edu- 
cation,” he said to me. “There’s nothing 
more important I can give my girls.” 

I wrote still more insurance for Harry 
as the years went on. It provided an ad- 
ditional $100 a month for his wife for 
life and $50 a month for each of his 
daughters, guaranteed for ten years and 
life thereafter. The premiums totaled 
nearly $3,200. 


Financia} Reverses Necessitate Loans 


suddenly hit Harry and cut deeply into 
his income. In spite of his reluctance he 
was finally forced to borrow heavily 
against his policies. He was disturbed 
about his financial situation, and_ his 
usual enthusiasm was somewhat damp- 
ened, but he was determined not to let 
his insurance program lapse. The time 
came, however, when he was forced by 
business failures to use the entire loan 
value of his policies. Premiums came 
due. Some policies were already running 
on extended insurance. 


We saw each other frequently, and 
met for lunch one day when things 
looked gloomiest. He was disconsolate, 
but clung to a stubborn conviction that 
he would not fail his family. That was 
Tuesday. Three days later Harry Flem- 
ing shot himself to death. 

I had seen no indication that he was 
considering such an act. Deeply shocked, 
I called on Mrs. Fleming as soon as I 
learned of the suicide. She received me 
as a family friend. As we talked it be- 
came apparent that she believed her 
husband’s investment in life insurance 
had been dissipated along with his busi- 
ness. Her relief when she learned the 
truth was great. 


Ample Insurance Proceeds Available 


Although the loans Harry had made 
on the policies slightly lowered the 
monthly income Mrs. Fleming and her 
daughters would receive, the amount was 
still considerable. She was to be paid 
approximately $180 per month for life. 
The three girls would receive only 
slightly less each month than the $50 
for which their policies originally called. 


The tragedy, while not mitigated, had 
been at least made less critical financial- 
ly. The insurance benefits helped hold 
the family together. They also helped 
see the children through four years of 
college. 

I would hear from the girls occasion- 
ally, when something exciting happened 
or when they wanted their checks sent 
directly to the university. All seemed 
to be getting along fine. Mrs, Fleming 
even sent a note to my company’s home 
office commending her husband’s pro- 
gram, 


Mrs. Fleming herself, realizing now 
more than ever the value of life insur- 
ance, had me write a small policy on 
each of the girls. 

The story should end here. The job for 
which the Flemings had had their life 
insurance program designed had been 
accomplished. The three girls had been 
given a good home and an excellent edu- 
cation with the aid of life insurance in- 
come. But the story has an added twist. 

Shortly after her daughters finished 
college, Mrs. Fleming contracted pneu- 
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ROBERT A. BROWN 


monia on a summer holiday and died un- 
expectedly. She left her monthly cash 
income to be divided among the girls. 


Not long after, the engagement of the 
youngest daughter was announced. The 
wedding was to be a social event and its 
announcement at a large party in the 
girl’s honor received good play in the 
newspapers. She _ stayed for several 
weeks at the home of her fiance’s pare- 
ents to rest, for she had been visibly 
strained by her mother’s sudden death. 


The excitement of her impending mar- 
riage was great—perhaps too great. For 
the evening before the ceremonies, she 
took a pistol and, like her father, com- 
mitted suicide. 


Here was a young family cut apart 


Starting TFiftieth Yar as an Agent 


Dean of insurance agents on the Pa- 
cific Coast is Robert A. Brown, Pacific 
Mutual Life, who joined that company 
on May 1, 1911. He is the only active 
charter member of the company’s 46- 
year-old Big Tree Leaders Club, and has 
qualified 15 times as Pacific Mutual’s 
“top star.” Past chairman and life mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 
he is also a past president of the Los 
Angeles Life Underwriters Association, 
and founder-chairman of the life insur- 


ance committee of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 
His son, Robert A. Jr., CLU, was 


president of the Los Angeles Life Un- 
derwriters Association in 1958, They are 
the only father-son team ever to hold 
that office. They’re a team in business, 
too, operating as R. A. Brown & Son 
and are associated with the Arthur C. 
Krauel Agency. 

Born in North Dakota Mr. Brown 
lived for a time in Minneapolis before 
moving to Los Angeles in 1903. Active in 


church work he is the oldest continuous 
member of Los Angeles’ Rosewood 
Methodist Church which he joined with 
his mother—one of the founders—in 
1905. He was chairman of the board of 
trustees 10 years; treasurer 25 years 
and president of the Men’s Club 12 
years. He has also been a 32nd degree 
Mason for 40 years and a Shriner, Al 
Malaikah Temple 

Bob Brown is the insurance friend 
of so many well-known Angelenos that 
his list of clients is called “a blue book” 
of business in Los Angeles. Challenged 
in a nation-wide contest he once wrote 
a letter to every client he had—many 
of whom have been with him since he 
first began fifty years ago. As a result 
he wrote 268 applications for life in- 
surance in a single month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown were married at 
the time he joined (Pacific Mutual Life. 
In addition to their son they have a 
daughter, Barbara Jane (Mrs. John M. 
Graham) who is a talented musician 
and _ singer. 





by disease and human frailty before it 
really had a chance to mature. Yet each 
successive tragedy, including the last, 
found a Pacific Mutual policy continuing 
to pay off. Despite the suddenness with 
which these lives ended, a financial base 
was always available to take care of the 
expenses involved and to bolster the in- 
come of the rest of the family. 


The two remaining girls received the 
benefits due them under the policies of 
their father, mother and sister for many 
years. They were enabled to start their 
own families on a much sounder basis 
than might otherwise have been possible, 


simply because of a comprehensive in- 
surance program. And it all began with 
a $30 accident policy. 


During the 49 years I’ve sold insur- 
ance, I have been involved in many cases 
that dramatically pointed up the need 
for a sound and constantly developing 
insurance program. But few have 
seemed to me to also underline so graph- 
ically a philosophy that has become basic 
to me. Life insurance helps a man in- 
estimably. My job and yours: to help 
that man help himself, no matter how 
slightly at first, by making him a policy 
owner—and a friend. 


Fortune Examines 
(Continued from Page 118) 


Fortune quotes Walter Benedict, presi- 
dent of Investment & Planning Corp., 
who has 4,000 salesmen out selling con- 
tractual plans in 200 funds, as saying 
that the self-imposed form of forced 
savings is a decided attraction to the 
small investor because “the average man 
is used to buying everything under a 
penalty installment plan: his life insur- 
ance, his home, his major appliances. 
Why shouldn’t he invest the same way ?” 

Sound and reassuring as this appears, 
leaders in the mutual fund industry, 
realizing that there is a genuine prob- 
lem, are trying to make sure that the 
army of 20,000 salesmen explain mutual 
funds adequately and honestly. All sales- 
men are required to pass a test adminis- 
tered by National Association of Se- 
curity Dealers and generally receive 
training in what sales arguments they 
may legitimately use. The suggestion 
has been made, that as selling methods 
are difficult to police, the funds should 
lengthen the time during which the in- 
vestor pays off the “sales load” on the 
shares he buys. 

As to the criticism that the funds make 
too much money Mr. Bookman says 
this is natural “but what they make is 
determined by a free market.” 





Honor in Business 


There is an honor in business that is 
the fine gold of it; that reckons with 


every man justly; that loves light; that 
regards kindness and fairness more 


highly than goods or prices or profits. 
It becomes a man more than his fur- 
nishings or his house. It speaks for him 
in the heart of everyone. His friend- 
ships are serene and secure. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfeliow 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE CREED 


in the Independent Agency System. 


our business cannot be profitable to us unless it is first made profitable to 
the Agent. 


our business cannot be profitable to the Agent unless he is successful in pro- 
ducing in volume All of our insurance plans. 


Colonial Life must be equipped and staffed to teach the Agent how to sell 
“on-the-job” as well as by other conventional methods. 


our plans must be sold aggressively on the “firing line” level, utilizing more ad- 
vanced techniques and better tools than our competitors. 


our product, our services and our procedures are well ahead of the Industry, but 
we must push on aggressively to keep ahead. 


; - Colonial Life INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son, Inc. through Federal Insurance Company 
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Advice To Business Men: 


Be Politically More Active 


By H. Lapp PLUMLEY 


Chairman and President of State Mutual Life 
Vice President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Long a member of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and keen observer of American 
and Mr- Plumley has 
played an active role in urging business 
leaders to get themselves and their em- 
ployes into politics. Addressing a recent 
meeting of Chicago business men he said: 

“Government affects you too directly 
these days to settle for the bad and indif- 
ferent. You need good, sound lawmakers 
—the best available. What you get depends 
on what you do.” 

In the his home—W orcester, 
Mass.,—he has been instrumental in organ- 
izing a local “Action Course in Politics 
and Government,” sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Worcester area. 
The course has been attended by several 
hundred men and women and many have 
since joined actively in working for the 
party of their choice. 


business insurance 


area of 


Much has been written and spoken 
about the necessity for businessmen to 
play a more active part in politics. All 
too frequently, however, the writer or 
speaker blithely assumes that the mere 
act of urging such participation is suf- 
ficient. He forgets to draw careful dis- 
tinction between the place of the cor- 
poration in politics and its employes’ 
roles; forgets the need for a study of 
the long history lying behind current 
political issues. 

Three ideas are basic to political par- 
ticipation by a businessman. Each 
should be thoroughly understood before 
scaling one’s hat into the ring. What is 
the role of individual employes of a busi- 
ness in the modern political scene ? 
What about the corporation and its re- 
lations with legis‘ative activity and po- 
litical parties? What purpose is there 
in political activity not backed solidly 
by aie of, and reflection upon, the 
political and economic history of our 
nation and the world? 


Must Study Basic Forces 


If we businessmen are to become ef- 
fective in politics we must train our- 
selves to study the basic forces that 


can shape, and are shaping, the world 
around us. We must Jearn to use in 
politics that same careful research and 
analysis which we now apply to any 
weighty problem confronting us in our 
business. 

Every employe of any business organ- 
ization, from chairman of the board 
right down to the newest clerk, should 
be encouraged by the corporation to 
participate in politics. This encourage- 
ment must be strictly non-partisan. 
Those differences in our upbringing, ed- 
ucation, worldly experience and in our 
thinking that make each of us a person 
distinct from his fellows must be al- 
lowed free play when we remind our 
employes of their individual responsi- 
bilities as American citizens. 

This is so simply because it is a basic 
freedom—the freedom of speech and of 
political participation—which has en- 
abled the United States to assume its 
present position of world leadership. In 
a fashion matched among the major 
nations of the world only by England 
and France, the American people have 
through their elected representatives 


governed themselves since the 18th cen- 
tury. This depth of political experience 
for the entire electorate is perhaps our 
greatest national strength. 

In any organization—whether it be a 
corporation or a political party—stagna- 
tion begins when theories and beliefs are 
crystalized too rigidly. It is important in 
business and politics alike that we en- 
courage people to think for themselves, 
question established methods and prin- 
cipals, develop new theories, and put 
these theories to the test of use. Recent 
reports from Russia indicate that the 
present regime is placing greater empha- 





H. LADD PLUMLEY 
sis on decentralization, individual initia- 
tive, and incentives. To me this indicates 
that the Communist forces may have 
sensed the greatest power of the West- 
ern world—the power of freedom. 








Our successful, personal-producing General Agents have told us 
that “the SUN LIFE Agency program has really aided our expan- 


sion and increased our profit.” 


The formula is simple and the success of its use is based on SUN 
LIFE’S conscientious service and sales aids. Each G. A. receives 
individualized assistance in developing and expanding his business. 


If you are located in these states SUN LIFE can give you its 


“Prescription for Profit”. 


DELAWARE 
MARYLAND viIRGIeA 
NEW JERSEY omo PENNSYLVANIA 
ILLINOIS UAREA CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


Write today or just pin this page to your letterhead for a prompt 
repiy. Your inquiry held in confidence. 


BERTRAM A. FRANK, C.L.U. Vice President and Director of General Agencies. 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


103 E. Redwood St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Established 1890 


Continuing our progress with over a half billion dollars of insurance in force. 
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A stumbling block to the entry of 
employes into politics should be faced 
frankly. Some people, especially in an 
organization where the political senti- 
ments of the top executive are well- 
known, may fear that their careers will 
be adversely affected should they be- 
come active in an opposing party. It is 
incumbent upon the corporation, as an 
essential part of its responsibility to the 
community, to overcome this fear, to 
emphasize its non-partisan stand, to im- 
press upon employes its respect for their 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

In the long run, the effectiveness of 
our two-party political system will in- 
crease as a larger number of people 
participate directly in the process. It 
will be weakened if one party or one 
clique in one party dominates other 
groups for any extended time. 

Ultimately, if we are successful in per- 
suading more of our employes to be- 
come active in the party of their choice 
we shall find that the goals and prob- 
lems of our business are better under- 
stood than heretofore. This will happen, 
not because we have told our people 
what they should think, but because we 
have encouraged them to think for them- 
selves. We shall have helped the indi- 
vidual by releasing him from the “gray 
flannel suit’ conformity which may re- 
sult from working in a domineering or- 
ganization. We shall have helped to 
fortify the basic political fibers of the 
nation by increasing participation in our 
democratic processes. We shall have 
improved public understanding of busi- 
ness by sending into the political arena 
our finest representatives, our employes. 


Corporation’s Role in Politics 


Now, to the role in politics played by 
the corporation itself. There are, I be- 
lieve, two basic principles by which the 
directors of a corporation should be 
guided. On questions of particular leg- 
islation which may affect the business 
directly it is clearly within the province 
of tke directors to adopt a position and 
to make the reasons for so doing known 
to the — However, on questions of 
general politics—of giving support to a 
single political party—it is incumbent 


upon the corporation to avoid participa- 
tion. 


It is obviously in the public interest 
for a business to express its reasons 
for or against a proposal that might 
affect it directly. A business provides 
service to its community, employs mem- 
bers of the community, is an integral 
part of community life. Without knowl- 
edge of how a tentative legislative pro- 
posal might affect the business the pub- 
lic will not be able to take intelligent 
action which is based upon all facts. 


When, however, we consider the prob- 
lem of a corporation supporting—financi- 
ally or otherwise—a certain political 
party, we are confronted by a completely 
different set of circumstances. The mod- 
ern corporation represents or has direct 
contact with a large number of people 
—owners or shareholders (policyholders 
in our business), customers, employes, 
suppliers. To assume that these people 
are all of the same political persuasion 
would be the height of naivette. Tihus, 
for the corporation to support one party 
would clearly be detrimental to the in- 
terests of many of its customers and 
owners. In short, it would be a serious 
breach of ethics. 


Now, if we businessmen are to play 
our part in politics, while encouraging 
our fellow employes to do the same, it 
is particularly important that we do not 
engage in activity merely for activity’s 
sake. We must not plunge into the 
political arena until we have some un- 
derstanding of political and economic 
history. We must understand why the 
world is where it is today before we can 
hope to affect changes. 

In politics it is only too easy to make 
up our minds, to decide what we want 
to accomplish, and vt to rush in pur- 
suit of hastily-set goals that might not 
seem nearly as desirable to us if we 
had initially taken time for study and 


(Continued .on Page 136) 
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ical | MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINES S—Time and again, the protection provided by 
od- ff Continental Assurance helps write the news. Most often it’s a little item in the back pages—but to us and to those 


ple involved, it’s of ‘front page” importance. @ Case in point: Young Dr. Ramsey begins practice. That proud new 





res, ; shingle is going up because a Continental policy paid for his costly medical education. Now, his own new 
a a Continental Assurance plans will shelter his family and income through the years . . . someday enable him to retire. 
e Ask your own insurance consultant, your friend, about Continental Assurance—its growth . . . its size. Ask him 


ben f to show you how much Continental can do for you and your family as individuals . . . your co-workers as a group. 
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But One Daily “Insurance Column” Left In U. S. Press 


Published by New York Journal of Commerce For Decades; Institute 


And Some Dailies Helping to Change Nationwide Picture 


United States there is 
newspaper which pub- 
lishes a “daily column” on life insurance. 
This is the Journal of Commerce of 
New York City, one of the oldest papers 
in the country. It is more than a column 
presentation because each day except 
Saturday it devotes at least a page to 
insurance. Editor of the insurance page 
is Elmer Miller, Associate insurance edi- 
tor is Alexander Picone. 

A native of Staunton, Va. Mr. Miller 
was educated at Virginia Episcopal 
School. in Lynchburg, Va., and at Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He worked on sev- 
eral daily papers and for Associated 
Press before specializing on insurance. 
For five years he was on staff of pub- 
licity department of Aetna Insurance 
Co. of Hartford. In 1935 he joined staff 
of Insurance Field of Louisville as as- 
sociate editor, later becoming managing 
editor and business editor. He joined 
Journal of Commerce two decades agi, 
becoming insurance editor in 1948. 

Mr. Picone also had experience in in- 
surance journalism and in daily news- 
paper work before becoming a member 
of the J. of C. staff several years ago. 
He began his newspaper career on 
north New Jersey newspapers and then 
for a time was on staff of Insurance Ad- 
vocate of New York City. In World 
War II he was in — Corps. 

The New York J. of is owned by 


the Ridder family w ich has a chain of 


In the entire 
only one daily 


11 ge ga Publisher of the New 
York J. s Eric Tidder; editor is 
H. E. a managing editor, M. L. 


Van Slyck. 
Drop Chicago Daily Columns 


The situation differs from that which 
eee = until a few years ago. For 
years the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
which has no connection with the New 
York Journal of Commerce, ran a daily 
and well-edited page of insurance news. 
The (Chicago J. of C. was purchased by 
the Wall Street Journal and under its 
editorship one of the first things done 
was to discontinue the insurance page. 
This was unfortunate for the insurance 
industry because Chicago is now one of 
the cities in which insurance develop- 
ments of great importance are con- 
tinuousiy he appening. It is a gathering 
place for dozens of committees in the 
oe business, meeting mostly in 

he Edgewater Beach Hotel—sometimes 
in the Conrad Hilton and giving consid- 
eration to problems confronting the in- 
surance industry. The Chicago J. of C. 
with its insurance reporters made a point 
of covering those meetings. Thus, the 


industry was able to learn on the fol- 
lowing morning any important action 
which was taken by these committees 


in Chicago. Many insurance conventions 
are also held in Chicago, 


Many years ago insurance columns 
were printed daily by several Chicago 
dailies, all of which have long since 
ceased publication. Those columns were 
in the Chicago Inter-Ocean, insurance 
editor being Charles M. Cartwright; 
Record Herald, insurance editor of 
which was Champion I. Hitchcock: and 
the Chicago Journal. 





In New York insurance columns were 
run daily by the Sun, and Evening Post. 
These papers maintained the insurance 


column for not more than three weeks 
each after which they informed reporters 
that the columns would be discontinued 
for lack of reader interest. 

At the present time the Tribune of 
Chicago is running a single column of 


Elm>r Miller, 
Current Editor 
of Journal of 

Commerce In- 
surance Page. 


insurance news once a week. It consists 
almost entirely of personnel changes. 
Its custom often is to cover spot insur- 
ance developments at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, which is six miles away, 
by having a _ reporter try to. get 
a line on the news developments 
by telephoning, a most unsatisfactory re- 
portorial method. In contrast, Editor 


J. of C. Insurance Page 
Started in 1872 


The Journal of Commerce, either un- 
der its own name or that of its prede- 
cessor, The Commercial Bulletin, has 
been printing a page of insurance news 
since 1872. On May 25, 1939, it issued 
a special section entirely devoted to in- 
surance and which had as its principal 
headline, “Sixty-five Years of the In- 
surance Department of The Journal of 
Commerce.” Circumstances of how the 
Commercial Bulletin was merged into the 
Journal of Commerce have not been un- 
earthed by journalistic historians. Prin- 
cipal fact known is that there was always 
competition for supremacy in New York 
City between daily papers entirely de- 
voted to financial, commercial and busi- 
ness news. But with the passage of years 
one by one most of its competitors 
dropped out of the picture. 

In the early ’70s the Commercial Bulle- 
tin started the insurance column and 
Frank W. Ballard became its insurance 
editor, He was a popular figure who had 
friendships with many insurance execu- 
tives and began to run exclusive insur- 
ance news stories. Most of the insur- 


ance papers were opinion publications 
emphasizing the viewpoint of the edi- 
tor on current matters instead of 
printing non-partisan news articles. 
Frank Ballard started a fire loss record 
in which he printed facts about large 
fires, estimates of losses and names of 
companies which were the insurers. In 
gathering this material he worked closely 
with National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


Another innovation of Frank Ballard’s 
was to circulate a weekly paper called 
The Review which fire insurance com- 
panies bought in bulk and gave compli- 
mentary copies to their agents. As some 
of the companies had thousands of agents 
it could be seen that circulation of The 
Review was large. Publication of this 
Review was finally discontinued. 

Sumner Ballard Named Editor 

Frank W. Ballard died on April 23, 
1887, and a few months later Sumner 
Ballard, a son of Frank, became insur- 


ance editor. Sumner became the out- 
(Continued on Page 126) 


Miller and Associate Editor Picone are 
on the street every day in New York 
gathering insurance news. 

Editorial View of Insurance News 


The general attitude now throughout 
the United States of managing or city 
editors of daily newspapers has been 
most largely to ignore most insur- 
ance news except developments with 
reference to auto insurance rate changes, 
largely growing out of acts by State 
Insurance Departments. If a Commis- 
sioner or Superintendent approves a rate 
change in automobile insurance, for in- 
stance, that is published because it af- 
fects nearly all readers of the paper. In 
converse, refusal by a State Department 
to approve an auto insurance rate in- 
crease, also has a correspondingly wide 
readership interest. Most dailies will 
print a picture of a new president of an 
insurance company and in the metro- 
politan centers pictures of new members 
of a board of directors. Annual figures 
of large insurance companies are printed 
in cities where they are located. But 
all the editors put thumbs down on 
stories relative to salesmanship. Rarely 
is it printed that a general agency has 
made a large increase in production, or 
that an individual agent has been given 
an award. Pictures of a star agent be- 
ing given a plaque or certificate by a 
company officer are mostly thrown on 
the floor of daily newspaper offices. 

Although not a daily paper in New 
York City except the Journal of Com- 
merce, prints daily insurance news there 
is a daily journalistic development of 
great importance in that such papers as 
the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune have on their staffs, working 
on financial and business pages, skilled 
reporters who can handle insurance situ- 
ations of news importance to general 
public with remarkable efficiency. On 
the staff of John Forrest, financial and 
business editor of New York Times, are 
at least half a dozen men who can hit 
the street when such a story arises, in- 
terview a large number of experts and 
write an amazingly interesting skillful, 
and accurate story, sometimes as much 
as three columns. The New York Times 
and Herald Tribune send reporters to all 
important New York State Insurance 
Department hearings. In the case of 
one disastrous ship collision, with great 
loss of life off Nantucket, New York 
Times for weeks assigned a reporter to 
cover the hearings held to fix the re- 
sponsibility for the collision. In the case 
of the destruction of a giant airliner, 
a tragedy which may cost insurance 
companies many ‘hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, the event itself and the after- 
math are both covered by the metropoli- 
tan newspapers although the insurance 
business itself has been laggard in in- 
forming the public of the extent of in- 
surance loss and rapid and_ satisfac- 
tory way in which they pay claims. 

Wall Street Journal has a fire insur- 
ance reporter in Vinton McVicker. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


When the Institute of Life Insurance, 
of which Holgar J. Johnson is president, 
there was an 


was started important 
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change in coverage of insurance news. 
The Institute was established by the life 
insurance companies so that the aver- 
age daily papers throughout the country 
would be able to give an adequate pic- 
ture of insurance happenings and back- 
ground, particularly evident at the time 
that Samuel Untermeyer, a Wall Street 
lawyer and millionaire, was deluging the 
daily papers with “news releases” con- 
taining attacks on insurance companies 
and top insurance executives. These re- 
leases were slanted and highly colored 
as well as often being scurrilous. An ex- 
ample was staging by him of a one man 


fight gathering proxies of policyholders 
which would be used in having the 
president of a life company thrown out 
of his job. Able to get 90,000 proxies, 
it wasn’t enough. He also endeavored to 
make a board of directors throw out the 
president of another leading life com- 
pany in America. 

Attitude of daily papers when they 
got Untermeyer’s releases, or those of 
some ‘other partisan in an insurance situ- 
ation, was to send out a reporter to un- 
earth the companies’ side of the contro- 
versy. The big question was where 
should the reporter go to check. No 
definite center for learning facts could 
be found. As a result, reporters after 


————————————_————_——_—_—_—_ = 


The Ridder Papers 


The following are the names of the 
newspapers in the Ridder chain: Cali- 
fornia: Long Beach—The Independent; 
Press Telegram; Pasadena—The Inde- 
pendent, Star News; San Jose—The 
Mercury, the News. Minnesota: St. Paul: 
The Dispatch, Pioneer Press; Duluth— 
The Herald, the News-Tribune; South 
Dakota: Aberdeen—American News; 
North Dakota: Grand Forks, Herald. 

The Ridders also have part ownership 
in Seattle Times. 














Announcing the 


HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


newest name in the Hartford Group 


Z 





Now you can provide life insurance bearing 


this famous trademark 


On January 15, 1959, The Columbian National Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts became a member of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group. 


Now this company is to be known as the Hartford Life Insurance Company. 


Bringing the name Hartford to life insurance is one more step in providing Hartford 
Group Agents with a full range of nationally recognized Hartford quality policies At de 
to meet complete protection needs. 


HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


COMPANY + 


CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY « 


NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY + 


TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


vain attempts to reach the lowdown, 
generally gave up the chase and printed 
Untermeyer’s blast. There was one ex- 
ception in news sources. All the re- 
porters of New York thought highly of 
Luther B. Little, then head of press re- 
lations, Metropolitan Life, and who had 
been chief reporter of political news 
for the New York Times. When un- 
able to meet insurance authorities, re- 
porters would call on Little who would 
steer them where to go and then cal] 
up this executive and ask him to inform 
the reporter the salient facts. 


How Institute Operates 


The launching of the Institute of Life 
Insurance proved a great boon to the 
daily papers everywhere and to the mag- 
azine people as well. Mr. Johnson gath- 
ered a staff of news experts and writers, 
always available to reporters and editors, 
and welcomed at Institute. There they 
are fairly treated, helped in many direc- 
tions. As a result Mr, Johnson’s popu- 
larity in newspaper and magazine cir- 
cles is wide. 


Ever since its organization, the Insti- 
tute has mailed press releases to the 
newspapers giving background and facts 
about important happenings in the in- 
surance business. What industry com- 
mittees are doing; growth of the indus- 
try; facts, digests and commentaries 
relative to mortality and actuarial de- 
velopments; the investment picture, and 
dozens of other factual matters all 
written in a way to interest readers. 
The complete confidence of editors and 
reporters in what the Institiute sends out 
has resulted in these releases being 
printed nation-wide, often word for 
word. The Institute’s procedures have 
been adopted in Canada resulting in a 
fine and fair coverage being printed of 
insurance events having national interest 
in the Dominion, 


Furthermore a similar Institute has 
recently been founded in the property 
and casualty end of the insurance busi- 
ness. Called Insurance Information In- 
stitute it is supported by more than 300 
capital stock companies through an 
eight-industry organization. Its objec- 
tive: “The Insurance Information Insti- 
tute serves as a public information and 
public educational agency, with respon- 
sibility for all lines of insurance except 
life, accident and health. Thus, its scope 
includes casualty, fire, fidelity, surety and 
inland marine lines.” Its president is 
Roland H, Lange, ass‘stant to the pres- 
ident and a vice president of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Group. Its general 
manager is J. Carroll Bateman. 





J. of C. Insurance Page 
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standing news insurance editor of the 
nation, his power growing when the 
Commercial Bulletin was absorbed by 
the Journal of Commerce. He had been 
a clerk in the home office of the Conti- 
nental (Fire), now a member of the 
America Fore Insurance Group; went 
over to the Home Insurance Co. in a 
clerical position, and he entered the in- 
surance end of the newspaper field at a 
time when momentous events were hap- 
pening: organization of many administra- 
tive fire insurance industry associations. 
The Government had passed anti-com- 
pact (anti-trust) laws, there was con- 
siderable cut-rate competition, and cas- 
ualty insurance which had been unimpor- 
tant, suddenly started to grow in a big 
way. Employer’s Liability got well un- 
der way about 1857. 

Ballard started out fearlessly to get 
the news. Help from a considerable 
number of friends—persons who knew 
the inside — aided him greatly as did tie- 
ups he made in Europe. He made a deal 
with Champion I. Hitchcock, then in- 
surance editor of Chicago Record-Herald, 
by which each exchanged their exclusive 
news stories, Also, he had Washington 
sources. All this resulted in his news- 
paper, which had .become Journal of 
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Commerce, being indispensable read- 
ing every morning. This was followed 
by Ballard’s becoming U. S. manager for 
several foreign insurance companies in 
fire and marine and he also became the 
principal intermediary in sale of fire in- 
surance companies. Over a period he as 
a mediator handled the reinsurance of 
50 fire insurance companies in whole or 
in part. The paper which printed the 
exclusive news of the reinsurance was the 
Journal of Commerce. 

Ballard did little street leg work which 
duty was that of an assistant, Herman 
Leonard, who in all was 50 years with 
the paper. Mr. Ballard left the Journal 
of Commerce in February, 1919, as his 
interests outside of the paper had be- 
come too numerous, Leonard, who died 
in the fall of 1931, was succeeded by 
John M. Francis, a Louisville newspaper 
man, now editor of a paper in Great 
Barrington, (Mass. 


William S. Crawford Becomes Editor 


The Dodsworth brothers, then owners 
of the paper, named William S. Craw- 
ford to succeed Ballard. After long 
experience in the West on daily papers 
Mr. Crawford had come to Chicago 
where where he entered insurance jour- 
nalism. When he died after some years 
with Journal of Commerce his death 
was greatly regretted as no insurance 
newspaper man had been more highly 
regarded or had more friends. 

Over a long span most articles in 
Journal of Commerce insurance pages 
have had some relation to fire insurance. 
With the growing popularity of casualty 
insurance that branch of the business 
began to receive considerable attention 
in its columns, In late years there has 
been more attention given to life insur- 
ance. Many of its articles about life 
insurance are news developments orig- 
inating at the national capital or in 
State Insurance Departments. Sales 
conventions of life companies receive 
scant attention. Conventions of Life In- 
surance Association of America, Health 
insurance organizations and American 
Life Convention frequently get a good 
play. 

Meaning so much to the insurance 
business the Journal of Commerce has 
the good wishes of the fraternity and 
so have its editorial representatives. 


Raymond W. Cobb 
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cost control. He has been chairman. of 
the cost control committee since its cre- 
ation in ‘April, 1958 and meets with the 
other members of the committee every 
afternoon at 2 o'clock ‘to consider pro- 
posed expenditures, probe for new 
sources of savings, etc. 

Being a “do-it-yourself” man, he is 
interested in radio, TV, electronics, and 
home improvements of all kinds—which, 
no doubt, is at least partially responsible 
for his interest in the work of Junior 
Achievement. He has helped to develop 
a program within the Chicago Home 
Office which, during the 1959-1960 year, 
resulted in Prudential’s sponsorship of 
three Junior Achievement groups. 

Mr. Cobb for two years was financial 
adviser for the Girl Scouts and continues 
to serve as a consultant for them. He 
is a director of Goodwill Industries of 
Chicago and thas been active in each of 
the Community Fund Red Cross Joint 
Appeal campaigns since coming to Mid- 
America. 

Mr. Cobb was one of The Prudential 
executives selected to attend a six weeks’ 
executive program in Business Admini- 
stration at Columbia University this year. 

Going East was something of a home- 
coming for him. Mrs. Cobb and their four 
children spend much of each summer at 
their shore home on Cape Cod—with 
Ray spending his vacation with them. 
During the balance of the year, they 
reside in suburban Barrington, Ill. Their 


eldest son, Jeremy, is now a junior at 
Harvard, 


We come nearest to the great when 
Wwe are great in humility. 
—R, Tagore 


LUTC — Hutchinson 


(Continued from Page 34) 


run as a two year program since first 
begun 13 years ago. To qualify as an 
LUTC graduate, a student must success- 
fully complete both years of the life 
course. More than 30,000 have done this 


. over 5,000 graduates were recorded 
when the 1959-60 school year terminated 
last May. 


Separate A. & S. Course 
In 1955, a separate and distinct Acci- 


dent and Sickness course was introduced 
and has remained so ever since. The A. 
& S. course runs for 12 weeks only, 
from February until May each year, A 
total of 9,918 students have successfully 
completed the A. & S. course since its 
inception, 

Students enroll each year prior to 
October 1 for a tuition fee of $58 in 
either year of the life course. For the 
accident and sickness course, students 
must enroll prior to February 1 for a 
fee of $40. 

The student enrolls in an actual class, 
which is held once a week in his com- 
munity. Class sessions last for a min- 


Send for this 
Free booklet 


Today! 


imum of 2% hours. They are led by a 
trained and qualified instructor who is 
chosen from the ranks of the local asso- 
ciation and approved by the officers and 
board of that association. LUTC train- 
ing is primarily conference style 

the courses are never offered to anyone 
on a “correspondence” basis. The in- 
structors are paid by LUTC. 





Next to knowing when to seize an op- 
portunity, the most important thing in 
life is to know when to forego an ad- 
vantage. 

—Disraeli 
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Mass. Indemnity’s ‘‘Facts!’’ booklet will enable 
you and your clients to determine the favorable 


and unfavorable phraseology in Accident and 
Health contracts. 
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CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Gentlemen: 





Mass. 





Indemnity 


Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Insurance Company 
654 Beacon Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me a free copy of “FACTS!” 
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a Kloss Has Siar , 
Any of Hi: Policyholders 


By Frank A. WICKHAM 
Manager, Hartford Life, Rochester, N. Y. 


Kenneth Kless is a full time career 
agent, a family man, a homeowner, age 
38, with strong ambition to be success- 
ful. He has all of the characteristics 
that make for success, except that he 
cannot see. 

After his first year in the business, 
Ken Kless has had the rare experience 
of operating as sales agent without being 
able to see any of his policyholders. He 
has written applications on 80 people in 
13 months for a life volume of $400,090 
with annua‘ized premiums totaling $10,- 
800. 

Ken made the President’s Club Con- 
ference in his first year and at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac, many Hartford 
Life agents and managers met him for 
the first time. They gave him a standing 
ovation when he was escorted up to re- 
ceive his award. 


3orn in Binghamton, N. Y., he has 
lived most of his life in Rochester and 
graduated from Washington Junior High 
School before entering the Army in 
1942. He served four years as a combat 
infantryman and saw action in the Euro- 
pean theatre. As a result of head 
wounds received in the Battle of the 
Bulge he was hospitalized for 18 months 
and lost his sight. 


Operated Cigar Stand 7 Years 


After military discharge he attended 
Rochester Institute of Technology. H:s 
first experience in business was oper- 
ating a cigar stand in the Rochester Post 
Office. After seven years he took in- 
ventory of himself and decided that he 
really had no future with the cigar stand. 
He realized that he must have a type of 
work which would lead to a more profit- 
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able and challenging reward. That was 


in the early part of 1959. 
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growing, too? 


Without resorting to gimmicks, specials, 
coupons, and cut commissions to agents! 


RAVELERS 
aa Compare 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


ATLIC 





. . . of qualified management personnel—both 
home office and field. 


. . . our field men are equipped with the best 
sales-slanted policies. 
. .. ATLIC's continuing training program puts 
on and keeps a sharp selling edge. 
. . . of aggressive sales ideas backed up by 
hard-hitting sales aids. 
. . . our own men tell us they will double insur- 
ance in force this year — from $27 to $60 million 


in ‘60! 


We're building and growing in 19 States. For informa- 
tion about growing with us, write in confidence to: 


ROY A. FOAN, President 




















“A Company with 


) in its hands” 








My first meeting with Ken was in 
answer to an ad I had inserted in a 
Rochester newspaper. I was looking for 
new men to develop as life insurance 
agents. Attracted by his personality | 
gave him the Aptitude Tests. He did so 
well I felt there were no real barriers 
that would prevent him from being suc- 
cessful if he wanted to strive for success. 
We worked diligently together to de- 
velop a smooth method of operation. 





Russell E. Dexter, assistant director of 
sales, Hartford Life, said to THE GOLD 
BOOK: 

“Ken Kless is one of the most inde- 
pendent individuals I have ever known. 
He neither wants nor accepts any un- 
usual assistance or any semblance of 
sympathy. It was indeed a thrill to see 
him actually playing shuffleboard in a 
team contest during the President’s Club 
convention on Mackinac Island. 

“To show what kind of a person he is 
I cannot refrain from adding one fur- 
ther incident. The field forces had is- 
sued a challenge to the home office sales 
staff for a softball game. Ken, who was 
standing by when the challenge was is- 
sued, smiled broadly and stated: ‘If all 
of you old ex-athletes are actually going 
to go out and play soft-ball, it’s only 
logical that I be the umpire. You'll never 
get anywhere otherwise!’” 








The second year is a most critical one 
for new agents and Ken is no exception 
there. His biggest problem, of course, is 
traveling to his interviews and he has 
solved some of it by suggesting that his 
prospects come to his office. It’s en- 
couraging to see the number who do. 
One vital area where he strives for per- 
fection is in the use of the telephone. 
It is his primary way of communication 
since he is limited in travel. 


How He Operates 


Many people have asked me, “How 
does he do it?” “How did he take his 
life exams?” “How does he study?” We 
received authorization to have a state 
employe read Ken the questions and type 
his verbal answers on the exam papers. 
All of his study material was put on tape 
and group meeting twice a week assisted 
him in developing his sales skills. 

On interviews Ken gives many visual 
presentations by having the material on 
each page memorized and each page 
coded in Braille. When quoting rates he 
does not refer to the regular rate book, 
which has 144 pages, but takes out his 
specially prepared rate book of 19 pages, 
each of which he has coded in Braille. 
When turning to the page having pros- 
pect’s rates based on age, he indicates 
this to the prospect and asks him to 
read the amount adjacent to the plan 
in question. It works well and Ken's 
quickness in arithmetic takes care of the 
rest. 

When Ken knows facts before an in- 
terview, a proposal is prepared in ad- 
vance. When it comes time to complete 
the app he simply gives the form to the 
prospect to write in answers, and when 
finished he reviews it with him for 
thoroughness. 

Continuous study for knowledge of our 
business is just as important for Ken 
and he progresses by having friends read 
him texts and articles, some of which he 
has taped on the recorder for review. 
The mental stimulation received is pre- 
paring him for cases which involve ad- 
vanced underwriting. He is now working 
on a handful of business insurance cases. 
The Rochester Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has asked him to address 
their meeting this Fall. 

He had a temporary set-back this 
year due to the fact that his seeing-eye 
dog died from a blood disease. He im- 
mediately made arrangements to train 
with a new dog and arrived back im 
Rochester about a month later with 
“Val,” a German Shepard, who leads 
him on his many calls. 

He is married and has three children, 
one 13, one 10 and a new baby born last 
month, 
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There’s a plan on the market that has met with 
considerable favor by astute purchasers of business 
life insurance, and that is The Union Central’s 
exclusive Seven Pay Life policy. 


There are many reasons, a principal one being the 
very short premium-paying period. They don’t 
have to look too far ahead to realize the full value 
of life insurance protection. 


Other reasons? They like it for Deferred 
Compensation, for Key-Man Protection, and for 
Split-Dollar arrangements. And they like it 

for its early and high cash values. 


You'll like it, too, as the ideal plan for the 
businessman. A Union Central Life Agency can 
give you full particulars. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Imsurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Most of My Cases Came on Referred Leads 


Technique of Finding Prospects 
Not Difficult to Acquire 


Webster’s dictionary defines a mar- 
ket as “a meeting of people for traffic, 
purchase and sales.” Therefore, the 
meeting of people face to face is the 
essence of our business and our task 
is thus how to meet them, how to pros- 
pect to establish our markets. 

When entering the life insurance pro- 
fession, I gave considerable thought ini- 
tially as to how I would prospect, for 
I knew from prior business experience 
how odious a task it could be. There- 
fore, I decided to work by appointment 
only—to insure the dignity the profes- 
sion deserves and also to keep my work 
on a strictly professional basis. Futher- 
more, no one whom I saw would thus 
be under any illusion as to what I was 
selling or why I had made the appoint- 
ment. I might add also that I did not 
then and have not since relied on close 
friends; such reliance for sales results 
in starvation income. I have sold only 
nine friends in five years and all have 
been small sales. 

Upon my return from the company 
training school, I armed myself with 
trade association listings (primarily of 
salesmen) and sat down and _ started 
phoning. I used verbatim the school 
approach and the effective selling tools 
supplied. I pasted up on cardboard shirt 
fillers from our local laundry the printed 
telephone approach for appointments as 
well as the anticipated customary ob- 
jections and their answers. Upon con- 
tacting the prospect and hearing his first 
objection, I would feign confusion or 
failure to hear—and ask thim to repeat 
his objection. This enabled me to look 
up the answer on one of the several 
cards around me—to handle his objection 
and return the conversation to its orig- 
inal track—that of securing an interview. 

Once I meet the prospect face to 
face, it is no problem to ask for re- 
ferrals—since my entire approach has 
been completely straightforward and of 
a ‘professional nature. Referrals have 
thus become the key to my operation, 
and in slightly over five years’ time 
I have accumulated a large number of 
potential prospects, constantly mush- 
rooming. Last year, as a matter of fact, 
over 80% of my business was written 
on referred leads—either direct or in- 
direct. 

I like doing business this way on re- 
ferrals, and I find getting names a rela- 
tively simple task. All names are not 
always as qualified as I would like, and 
sometimes my sources refuse to have 
me use their names directly—but I do 
have a drawer full of prospective clients 
to enable me to meet people face to face. 


Constantly Asks People for Names 


These mames are secured by asking 
people for them. I ask my contacts, 
whether or not I sell them—and frank- 
ly I have had some excellent leads 
from people who are not clients. 

Remembering to ask for names seems 
to be my main problem and I use large 
quantities of red crayons to print a big, 
red letter “P” on every page of my ap- 
pointment book, on fact-finding sheets, 
on work sheets, on proposals, etc. Oc- 
casionally the letter “P” evokes a ques- 
tion—as it recently did with a physician- 
client, who, in answer to my request for 





By JoHn C. CoucHutn, Jr. 
Aetna Life, Boston 


JOHN C. COUGHLIN, JR. 


leads, gave me a typewritten copy of 
his college classmates in the area whom 
he, as class secretary, was contacting 
regarding a coming reunion. Generally, 
however, most people do not hand me 
such a type-written list of prospective 
clients. 

In asking for names, I state frankly 
my interest in the quality contact, the 
close friend or relative, married or sin- 
gle, “whose judgment and ability you 
respect, and who in turn respects yours.’ 
I seek the man making a minimum of 
$5/6,000 and the individual with growth 
potential. 

I seek the man who recognizes the 
fundamental services of life insurance 
and who needs the services of a top- 
grade professional to arrange his pres- 
ent estate and to help him build his 
future estate with logical clarity—and 
not in the haphazard fashion in which 
so many people operate today. 

Information requested is the pros- 
pect’s age, family status, job, business 
and home address, and his estimated in- 
come. In addition, many contacts will, 
in talking about a friend, drop other 
helpful bits of information—such as a 
recent comment of a client about his 
boss, who he said had never bought 
any life insurance. When I went in to 
see this 44-year-old referral, therefore, 
I was ready for a battle. I got one— 
but I sold him a $65,000 contract, with 
a $1,500 premium, and _ subsequently 
worked at this request on proposals for 
his two children, which developed an ad- 
ditional $500 of premium. 


Top Grade Contacts Provide Top-Grade 
Leads 


This particular episode illustrates an- 
other very important point—top grade 
contacts usually provide top grade leads. 
Their friends and close associates gen- 
erally parallel themselves in standards 
of living, income, ete. Furthermore, I 
find that the bigger the prospect is in 
terms of income and position—the more 


receptive he is to a logical sales story. 
This type of executive contact is, of 
course, harder to use initially, but easier 
to sell once located; they will spend 
money, pay promptly, and won’t lapse 
their contracts. 

It takes time for me to get these top 
grade referrals; and I hope as my pro- 
fessional reputation develops. the leads 
will come easier. However, when I have 
a good prospective source of referrals, 
client or not, I am patient and persist- 
ent. If a man tells me he will give me 
names I keep after him—tactfully—with 
periodic telephone calls, mailings of 
stamped and self-adressed envelopes— 
and 99% of the time I eventually re- 
ceive the promised list of prospects. 

Once securing the names, I operate 
in one of two ways. With younger re- 
ferrals, those with moderate incomes, 
or those whom I feel don’t warrant elab- 
orate preparation, I merely phone them 
at work or at home and say, “Mr. Jones 
—this is Jack Coughlin speaking. I am 
in the life insurance business and have 
recently done some work for Tiom Smith. 
a friend of yours. Tom was impressed 
with the thoroughness of the work I 
performed and particularly with my clear 
presentation—Tom thought you would 
be interested in hearing about the pro- 
fessional services I have to offer in the 
field of life and accident and health in- 


surance.” Then I ask for the appoint- 
ment. 
Handling Telephone Brush-offs 


The rebuttals we all know. The three 
I hear most frequently from younger 
people are, “My mother-in-law is in 
the business”—I pin the prospect down 
—who is she, for whom does she sell, 
etc. If the has a legitimate agent, I 
drop him. 

Another ione—“I’ve had this service 
done before”—ask him when and re- 
mind him that it is as important for him 
to inventory his personal estate hold- 
ings each year as it is to inventory his 
business assets. 

A third—“I don’t believe in life in- 
surance,” which generally means not 
understanding it and/or having been 
huckstered to death. Here, I exert very 
low, but probing pressure—for this man 
probably owns very little life insurance 
—and someone is going to sell him—why 
not me? 


Direct Mail Approach 


On the other hand, with the higher 
grade prospect, my initial contact is 
more studied. I will write him a brief 
note and send the letter with a stamped, 
addressed envelope to my source ask- 
ing him in turn to note on the oe 
that “this Coughlin knows his stuff,” 
that “Tack did a top grade job for an 
etc. For me, with a highly selective 
list of qualified names, this type of direct 
mail approach results in interviews 60% 
of the time. Now, having secured the 
appointment—the fun starts as we match 
wits—the prospect and I—in a challeng- 
ing, competitive situation. 

First of all, I pound hard from the out- 
set on the seriousness of the subject and 
at the comprehensiveness of the pro- 
fessional services offered. Initially, I 
follow estate planning approach—and, 
incidentally, even if I end up with a 


mortgage cancellation sale, the client re- 
ceives an estate summary, which, in the 
months ahead, will sell for me—for it 
is a constant reminder to the thoughtful 
person of the inadequacy that still exists 
in this program—even though he has 
spent a few hundred dollars. It is ob- 
vious that the summary, even for the 
small buyer, keeps the client softened 
up for future sales—and, furthermore, 
ties in with the initial reference as to 
the comprehensive type of professional 
services I offer. 

Maintaining the serious, businesslike 
approach during the interview, of course, 
destroys any fears on the prospect's 
part of huckstering and sets the stage 
for receptive listening. With a good 
listener, we all have much to say—to 
find the area of interest. The estate 
plan approach, basic or advanced—or if 
this doesn’t register—educational funds, 
mortgage cancellation insurance, wife in- 
surance, business insurance, accident and 
health coverage, etc., ad infinitum. 


ac 





John C. Coughlin, Jr. 


A graduate of Yale University and 
the Harvard Business School, Mr. 
Coughlin joined Aetna Life’s Boston 
agency in 1956. Before that he was vice 
president and general manager of Royal 
Crown of Boston. During World War 
II he served in the Army as a captain. 

An alumnus of Aetna Life’s home of- 
fice school, Mr. Coughlin has qualified 
for the 1961 Life Leaders’ Seminar, 
which is Aetna Life’s top production 
club. He is active in Community Chest 
work and the Little League; is a mem- 
ber of the Wellesley Country Club and 


past president of the Boston Investment 
Club. 





I always assume when I get in to see 
someone—by appointment and as a 
salesman of insurance—that the pros- 
pect has something on his mind or I 
wouldn’t be there in the first place. 


Uses Two-Interview Approach 


Generally, I use a two-interview ap- 
proz for fact ‘finding and one for 
closing. Two interviews re-emphasize 
the thorough, comprehensive service | 
offer; it gives some time to think—and 
I’m convinced that the additional prepa- 
ration on my part results in bigger sales, 
for on leaving the first interview I will 
generally estimate for the prospect the 
volume of coverage needed to complete 
the job, thus giving him food for thought 
between interviews. 

The two-interview approach allows 
time for a written presentation of a solu- 
tion, and generally young couples with 
limited budgets want something in i 4 
ing as do older men from whom I’m 
asking $1,000 or more in premium. 

Finally, the two-interview approach 
gives me two opportunities to sell the 
prospect and two chances to ask for re- 
ferrals. 

This is the method I have used in my 
brief career in prospecting. To illustrate 
the effectiveness of the approach for me, 
I would cite two examples: 

About four years ago, one winter 
afternoon, I called on the 55-year-old 
owner of a small printing firm, a man 
whom I had known in business for sev- 
eral years, a man whose business I had 
seen grow from a one-man shop to a 
twenty-man operation. I discussed busi- 
ness insurance to no avail, but I did 
convince him to let me do a detailed 
estate analysis. Without discussing all 
the details—suffice it to say that my 
associate and I spent hours with the man 
and his wife and accomplished little 
more than to reveal to his wife that the 
firm owned their yacht. Though he has 
not as yet been sold, I did get to know 
his accountant rather well, In talking 
with the accountant at lunch one day I 
found out he was dissatisfied with his 
present insurance man who had been 
selling him periodically small increments 
of retirement insurance, The accountant 
was most receptive to my doing an 
analysis for him and I sold him a con- 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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right size, 


THE SMALL CAR BOOM is due in part to these facts: 
The performance is excellent. A family can travel far, 
but inexpensively. And best of all, the price is right. 


The same combination applies to Provident Mutual’s 
attractive Family Policy. This single life insurance 
policy provides coverage for father and mother, plus 
any number of eligible children under 18 years of age 
at time of issue and continuing to their 25th birthday 
or to the policy anniversary nearest father’s age 65, 
if this comes first. Additional children under age 18 
subsequently becoming eligible will automatically be 
insured after attaining the age of 15 days. Desirable 
policy, indeed—and a good buy for a large percentage 
of the families in your town. 





right price 


No wonder more and more enthusiastic brokers, 
and agents of companies without this Policy, are 
using it to write substantial business among families 
that want and need protection. 


If you’re on the alert for new ways to increase 
volume, you are invited to inquire. We’ll be happy to 
show you how to get extra mileage with Provident 
Mutual’s Family Policy. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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career Life Underwriters in 
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“An Experiment Becomes an Experience” 


Pioneers always excite admiration. “Who was the first 
man who ever ate an oyster?” Most men love history; 
great men make it. 


And the thrill comes from watching a brave soul blaze 
a new trail through the wilderness. There were no marked 
routes to guide the founders of the Fund. Life insurance, 
as we know it now, did not exist. Contracts were made 
with confidence but with no patterns to follow. 


Now insurance has become a way of life. The security 
of the clergy who join the Fund is established beyond 
question. Over 200 years of paying claims without a 
single contest is a matter of history. 


Best of all the venture of faith in the union of sympathy 
and good sense has become a matter of exciting experi- 
ence. The Fund stands out in America as a leap of faith 
that found its feet on a mortality table. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, PRESIDENT 


16 BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 
TEXAS TO ONTARIO 








1759 


1960 








F. W. ECKER 


For more than a century Children’s 
Village located at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
has been known as a place of guidance for 
troubled youngsters who need a fresh 
start. It has been described as a com- 
munity of hope. Every phase of Village 
life is designed to provide ample oppor- 
tunities for boys to establish what social 
workers call “meaningful relationships 
with adults.” For these are kids who 
were never wanted; never loved; kids 
consistently rejected by family, school, 
community. 


F. W. Ecker Chairman of 
Village Which Gives 
Boys New Start In Life 


The boys live in 18 cottages each of 
which is supervised by a married coup!e 
acting as father and mother, extending 
to the youngsters under their care the 
wholesome affection-with-discipline they 
were often denied by their parents. 

Family-type Activities 

Special emphasis is placed on family- 
type activities such as gardens with boys 
selecting and growing their own crops. 
Sunday worship is in a boy-built chapel. 
Approximately 50,000 boys who were at 
the Village have been given a start in 
life. Recreation workers arrange leis- 
ure-time experiences normal to boys, 





The football} field at Children’s Village. In the background is the Hayden gym- 
nasium, a gift from the foundation of that name. 


Chairman of the Village board of di- 
rectors is Frederic W. Ecker, chairman 
of Metropolitan Life. He has consecu- 
tively served either as chairman or as 
president of that board for the past 30 
years. 

Children’s Village consisting of nearly 
300 acres was founded 108 years ago by 
a group of Sunday School teachers. In 
its long history the organization has 
evolved from a rigid training school to 
a modern, non-sectarian,  therapy- 
minded center. 


Referred Leads — Coughlin 


(Continued from Page 130) 


tract for $150,000. He phoned me a few 
days later and said his brother-in-law 
wanted to see me. I sold him $81,000 of 
life insurance. The next year, during my 
annual review for this client he in turn 
referred me to his boss to whom I sold 
a $67,000 contract, plus insurance for his 
children. Furthermore, my accountant 
has given me several business leads and 
with one such lead I am currently dis- 
cussing a Group program for 80-odd em- 
ployes. Thus, this chain of referrals has 
to date produced $298,000 in volume, 
about $3,500 in premiums and a close 
client relationship which I am sure will 
develop prospects galore in the years 
ahead. 


from model railroading to campus ro- 
deos. His cottage parents show him what 
a home can be. Nearly three-quarters 
of the boys now leaving are adjusted 
satisfactorily in the schools or jobs 
where the Village places them as part 
of its after-care program. 

Many leading men and women of 
Greater New York or suburbs are on the 
board of The Village, or are enthusiastic 
supporters of it in other directions. It 
has received many legacies. Vice chair- 
man of the Village is George S. Leisure. 
President is Joseph M. d’Assern. 





Another man whom I did not sell re- 
ferred me to his physician, to whom 
I soid a $100,000 life contract, plus acci- 
dent and health insurance, plus a full 
line of casualty coverage on his home. 
This client referred ine i> his brother- 
in-law, who purchased $50,000 and with 
whom I am currently working on a pro- 
gram of business insurance for a newly- 
formed partnership. 

Thus, it is obvious that prospecting via 
referrals has created for me a constartly 
expanding market. It enable- me to 
work, generally with top gr.de_ pros- 
pects on interesting fields of personal 
and business insurance. Furthermore, 
I can work generally in geographical 
areas of my own choosing. 

Finally, I find with top grade prospects 
there exists the opportunity to be cre- 
ative—with the knowledge that your 
ideas will receive genuine attention from 
people receptive‘to new ideas, 
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with Security Mutual’s 
PENSION TRUST SERVICE 
there’s big business in 





small 
business... 
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} TO- 
what , 
rters 4 
ee Times were never better for sales of Pension Trusts. More than half a million 
ne small companies (firms employing 50 people or less) are discovering every day 
‘ Ro . they need Pension Trusts! The security provided by Pension Trusts reduces 
iastic costly labor turnover, retains valuable employees, prevents “job shopping” for 
oe fringe benefits, and increases efficiency by retiring over-age personnel. BUT, 
isure. most “small business men” feel they’re too small to do anything about it! There’s 
your market!! Your prospects will be happy to know that Pension Trusts can be 
—+ totally tax deductible . . . that Security Mutual tailors its plans to meet the needs 
neon characteristic of small business. Here is a Pension Trust Plan that you’ve been 
yee 3 waiting for . . . SECURITY MUTUAL'S Pension Trust Service . . . designed to build 
a full & BIG BUSINESS . . . for YOU! 
nek t 
with § . , 
\ pro Contact your Security Mutual General Agent today, or write 
ng via 


tantly 


ie SECURITY MU TUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 








chal Richard &. Pile, Presiden. your security our mutual responsibility 





Agency Vice President. 84 EXCHANGE} STREET, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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Fame of Charles E. Ives Grows; 
Was Partner of Julian S. Myrick 


Although Charles Edward Ives died six 
years ago his prestige as one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest composers constantly 
grows in stature internationally and in 
this country, too. 


For many years he was the partner of 
Julian S, Myrick in the insurance man- 
agerial firm of Ives & Myrick, Mutual 
Of New York, which at the time of the 
retirement of Ives in 1930 had become 
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the largest life insurance agency. 

His fame as a composer grew slow.y. 
lor years it was unrecognized. Ives at 
the age of 72 in 1947 had won the Pul- 
itzer prize for a composition that lay 
undisplayed in his West Redding, Conn. 
barn for more than 40 years. 


Greatest U. S. Classical Composer 


When Ives left the insurance business 
and retired to his home in Connecticut, 
he practically cut himself off social y 
from the world. He saw few visitors, did 
not read newspapers and declined to own 





Fine prospects saw this in TIME ana Newsweek 


Solo... 
ee 


alone, 


but not unguarded 


It’s a great day for a boy when he solos. Still, 


he’s glad Dad’s there just in case. 


Dad himself rides solo as the breadwinner of 
the family—but he, too, has a “‘just in case” 
friend standing by. His dependable friend is 
the Connecticut Mutual Life man who helped 
tailor a life insurance plan precisely for him. 


A CML man can help you, too, plan for 
family security, education and retirement. He 
can help you select the right combination of 
policies and settlement options from the hun- 
dreds CML offers. This way you'll get the 
most for the dollars you invest in life insurance. 


So talk with your CML man. He can help you 
answer that important question, “How much 
and what kind of life insurance should I own?” 


In business 114 years 


CML, with offices in more than 200 cities throughout 
the country, is owned by its policyholders who enjoy 
substantial dividends, and is noted for high income to 


beneficiaries and flexible policy contracts. 


Connecticut Vlutual [Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 





Close to ten million people were exposed to this appealing 
advertisement which originally appeared in full natural 
color. Hundreds of thousands of them will remember this 
message about the value of the services of the CML man. 


either a radio or phonograph. That was 
the situation for years. But now many 
authorities in the world of music, in- 


cluding famed critics and musicians be- 
lieve that Mr. Ives was the most talented 
composer of classical music the United 
States has produced. In August the firs 
American recording of his Second Sym 





CHARLES E. IVES 


phony, performed by the New York 
Philharmonic with Leonard Bernstein 
conducting, was released by Columbia. 

Mr. Ives was born in Danbury, Conn., 
where he got his early training in music 
from his father who was a bandmaster 
in General Grant’s army. The elder Mr. 
Ives was an inveterate experimenter with 
sound: to get new group effects he would 
place part of his band on the village 
green in Danbury, part in a _ church 
steeple, and the rest on the roof of a 
house on Main Street, inviting them all 
to play together. 

Time Magazine said in a sketch of Mr. 
Ives: “By the time young Charles Ives 
got to Yale, he was already shocking 
his instructors with his own experiments 
on weird harmonies and _ erratic 
rhythms.” 


Mr. Ives for years composed music, 
although believing there was no market 
for his highly individualistic type of 
composition. He scrawled most of his 
scores in pencil; stuck them haphaz- 
ardedly in bureau drawers, or discarded 
them. 


He had to make a living and after 
leaving Yale he got a job in the insur- 
ance business. Also, in the same office 
was Julian S. Myrick and they became 
warm friends. They met in 1898 while 
with the Charles H. Raymond general 
agency of Mutual Of New York. Mr. 
Myrick came to New York from Mur- 
freesboro, N. C. Mr. Ives from Dan- 
bury, Conn. In 1907 they formed the gen- 
eral agency of Ives & Co., and their com- 
pany was the Washington Life Insurance 
Co., whose home office was at 141 Broad- 
way. The building is still there, the 
company has long since been forgotten. 

In 1908 the Washington Life’s control 
was sold by Levi P. Morton & Asso- 
ciates, (New York financial and banking 
concern the head of which was a former 
Governor of New York State), to the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust and moved to 
Pittsburgh. Getting into financial difficul- 
ties Pittsburgh Life & Trust was 
reinsured by Metropolitan Life, all 
liens were protected and _ policyhold- 
ers began to receive a_ dividend. 
Metropolitan was applauded by the in- 
surance business for the manner in 
which it handled the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust reinsurance, but the Metropolitan 
has never since bought an insurance 
company. 

The youthful Mr. Ives and Mr. Myrick, 
their contract with Washington Life 
cancelled, returned to Mutual. Mr. Ives 
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Minimum Deposit 
(Continued from Page 112) 


presentations, incomplete comparisons, 
replacement of existing insurance with- 
out good reason, etc. 


The paper also discusses in detail the 
Federal court decision made in Hawaii, 
Knox vs. Anderson (159 F. Supp. 795) 
which held a life insurance agent liable 
for damages to the plaintiff, an applicant 
for a “Bank Loan” plan of life insurance 
for having abused a position of “trust 
and confidence” and for misrepresenting 
the costs, benefits, and operation of the 
plan. In commenting on this decision the 
paper states: Does an insurance agent 
acquire a fiduciary relationship of “trust 
and confidence” and a position of “su- 
perior knowledge” solely by virtue of the 
fact that he is presenting a complex plan 
of insurance? We must conclude that 
in fact he tholds this relationship with 
his clients regardless of the complexity 
of the plan being presented. (In the last 
quarter century the evolution from agent 
to life underwriter ‘has been from ped- 
dler to pedant. Today the life under- 
writer is recognized by society as a 
trained expert in estate analysis, and the 
quality of his golf game is no longer a 
major factor. This is the goal which has 
been sought and with the position. come 
the responsibilities. And clearly the 
presentation of a financed insurance plan 
in an accurate and comprehensive fash- 
ion will require the approach of a pedant, 
from what has been noted already.) 


Are Plans Discriminatory? 


In discussing the charge that the high 
early cash value Minimum Deposit pol- 
icies are “discriminatory,” and the New 
York Insurance Department’s Regulation 
No. 39, which would, in effect, outlaw such 
policies, the paper noted: ... in attempt- 
ing to understand the charge of “dis- 
crimination” which has been leveled 
against Minimum ‘Deposit policies, it is 
important to recall that one key to the 
success of the (Minimum Deposit plan 
lies in the early availability of the pol- 
icy’s cash and loan values. This “avail- 
ability,” and the extent thereof, in re- 
lation to similar loan and nonforfeiture 
values granted on other policies, is a 
difficult and important problem for each 
company’s management. It is, similarly, 
a matter of concern to state insurance 
departments, both in connection with laws 
preventing unfair discrimination, - and 
laws establishing proper and equitable 
minimum nonforfeiture benefits. 


In considering the foregoing, there 
are, as was noted initially in this Section, 
two issues: (a) whether the Minimum 
Deposit policies are truly “self-support- 
ing,” as a class, and (b) whether the 
policies are discriminatory with respect 
to the equities granted other policy- 
holders insured under different but simi- 
lar policy plans. The New York Proposed 
Regulation No. 39 would find a “dis- 
criminatory” situation “whenever the 
terminating policyholder, according to 
the terms of his policy, is able to obtain 
a benefit that must be paid for by con- 
tinuing policyholders in the same class 
over subsequent years.” The regulation 
would apparently restrict “class” in this 
statement to merely the class of policy- 
holders of a given company insured un- 
der that company’s Minimum Deposit 
policy. This interpretation, would, there- 
fore, find “discrimination” between mem- 
bers of the class, as between policy- 
holders who withdraw early, and those 


who continue to carry their insurance 
in force. 


_ It is doubtful that this is a correct 
interpretation of discrimination, under 
Sec. 209(1) of the New York Insurance 
Law, since it seems obvious that all 
members of the same class have been 
treated alike, in so far as “the amount 
or payment ‘or return of premiums, or 
rates charged, . . . or in dividends or 


other benefits payable thereon, or in any 
of the terms and conditions thereof,” as 
Stated under Sec, 209(1). 


But the 


proposed regulation goes 


further: discrimination exists, it is said, 
when the “high early cash and loan 
values” on Minimum Deposit policies 
“depart” from “the regular pattern used 
for determining the cash and loan values 
of other essentially similar policies.” 
This then, in effect states that Minimum 
Deposit policies must be deemed to be 
“of the same class” as other “essentially 
similar” policies. And apparently the 
other “essentially similar” policies are 
those on which a “regular pattern” is 
used for determining the cash and loan 
values. Can such a “regular pattern” be 
easily ascertained? Are these Minimum 


Lookin’ for the 
Kind of Protection -.+ 
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Deposit policies “essentially similar” to 
other policies, in considering the ques- 
tion of discrimination ? 


Problem a Difficult One 


The problem of what constitutes an 
unlawful discrimination as applied to 
Minimum Deposit policies, is obviously 
a difficult one. If it can be, in fact, 
established that these policies do con- 
stitute a bona fide separate “class,” then 
the issue of discrimination becomes much 
less significant, and the issue of whether 
the policies are “self-supporting” comes 
to the fore. 


& 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


That Wears Well 


The paper, in its conclusion, contains 
the following statements: “If Minimum 
Deposit plans are a controversial ‘crea- 
ture of our times,’ they are most cer- 
tainly also a creation of our industry, 
and if there are fundamental dangers or 
abuses inherent in this type of business, 
it behooves thé various companies af- 
fected to adopt those safeguards which 
the conditions call for.” 

Counsel for each company must. de- 
termine for their own needs and pur- 
poses the minimum safeguards and limi- 
tations necessary to a sound business 
approach to the sale of financed insur- 
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ance, from the standpoint of his com- 
pany,’ the agent, and the buying public. 
Insurance Department regulation, such 
as New York’s Proposed Regulation No. 
39, may be the ultimate answer and ne- 
cessity, but it is not unreasonable to 
hope that, as the financed insurance pic- 
ture becomes clearer, companies will 
individually recognize the trouble areas, 
and will erect their own fences around 
them. 

Because of the tax factor, the future 
of these plans, both to the person who 


has already purchased a policy on a 
borrow-to-buy basis, and for the agent 
and company planning for future sales, 
must remain speculative. This consider- 
ation alone would appear to warrant 
some caution in “building hopes” for fu- 
ture business on Minimum Deposit pol- 
icies. The present history of financed 
insurance is a fairly short one to have 
engendered the present controversy. Only 
the future will clarify the question as 
to whether in the long run these plans 
will emerge as valuable and necessary 
sales products in the life underwriter’s 
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Political Activity Plea 
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reflection. Do not disparage the “egg- 
head”—the intellectual who persistently 
seeks to answer the question, “Why?” 

We businessmen exhibit the same 
human failings as do people in other 
walks of life. We tend to confine our- 
selves within the limits imposed by our 
daily routine. We work 50, 60 or 70 
hours each week. We think in terms of 
operational planning, product develop- 





You're confident when 


You’re confident when 
you're well insured... 





Zing! goes the reel—taut goes the line—what a thrill when a big one strikes! 


There are those who say fishing is all a matter of luck, but we can’t agree . . . not 
entirely. Surely you need skill, good tackle, and an experienced captain to pilot you 
safely at sea! So it is with insurance . . . an experienced Pan-American representative 
can steer you wisely along a charted course and equip you with confidence to meet any 
rough seas which may lie ahead. Most young men don’t view the future as a matter 
of “‘luck’’. They plan . . . and protect their loved ones with adequate insurance. 


There’s coverage for mortgage payments . . . children’s education . . . even retirement 
plans cost little for men in their early years. 


Ask your Pan-American representative about all this. 
He’s an expert at tailoring coverage to fit your needs, and your budget. 
AMONG THE TOP 10% OF U. S. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES WRITING MORE THAN 90% OF ALL LIFE INSURANCE 








New Orleans, U.S.A. « 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


A Mutual Company 





ment, controls, and adequate returns on 
investment. We pride ourselves on how 
hard we work, on the things we have 
accomplished. In our spare time we join 
our workday associates on committees 
for civic and charitab'e organizations. 
We are prone to be wrapped up in our 
own little world without sufficient con- 
tact with people who live differently and 
think differently. And so it may be dif- 
ficult for us to move with success from 
the world of business into that of pol- 
itics, unless in some way we broaden our 
horizons. 





H. Ladd Plumley 


A native of Waterbury, Conn., Mr 
Plumley began his insurance career with 
The Travelers which he joined in the 
Group department after graduation from 
Williams College in 1925. He became as- 
sistant superintendent of Group sales 
in 1941. In 1942 he went to Washington 
to aid the Maritime Commission in set- 
ting up a Group insurance program 
guide. Mr. Plumley served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the army and was assigned 
to the office of Fiscal Director as chief 
of the life insurance section. 

He joined State Mutual Life in 1945, 
becoming head of its newly organized 
Group department. He was elected vice 
president in 1947 and president in 1952. 
Mr. Plumley was elected vice president 


of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in 
May. 








I do not wish to imply that we must 
stuff our heads with theories, or attempt 
to grasp all at once the entirety of the 
major political problems of our time. 
To do so would be nonsensical. Yet I do 
believe that each of us should attempt 
to master—through study and argument 
—a particular facet of one problem area. 

If, for example, your interest lies pre- 
dominantly in the city or town in which 
you live, you might seek to educate 
yourself on urban redevelopment, meth- 
ods of attracting growth industries to 
the area, improvements needed in your 
school system, or similar local problems. 
All these are pressing issues which both 
political parties must recognize and seek 
to solve. By reading the sundry ma- 
terials available on these subjects, by 
learning how other communities have 
handled them, by diligent discussion 
with other interested citizens, you may 
be able to develop a field of personal 
knowledge that will have value to your 
party. 

On the other hand, you may prefer to 
concentrate attention upon problems of 
organization and personnel — working 
within your party to increase its active 
membership, to organize campaigns for 
candidates, or to promote particular is- 
sues. You may analyze a situation which 
exists at the state level—how best to 
broaden the tax base, or methods of 
effecting economies in administration 
and budget. Or, you may reach still fur- 
ther into the fertile field of national or 
international relations. 

No matter where lies your interest, 
you are likely to find—if you proceed in 
a reasonable and circumspect manner— 
that your party can make good use of 
your interests. Just as a corporation 
depends upon a myriad of specialists, 
all working to attain broad common 
goals, so is a political party a composite 
of many individuals whose particular 
talents, used in combination, provide 
depth, strength and continuity. 

Broadening of Horizons 

In summary, we should exercise care- 
ful control over the political expressions 
of our corporations. We should encour- 
age our employes to participate in the 
parties of their choice. We _ should 
broaden our own horizon of political 
perception by a greater appreciation ot 
economic and social problems. 

Aristotle once wrote: “If liberty and 
equality, as is thought by some, are 
chiefly to be found in democracy they 
will be best attained when all persons 
alike share in the government to the 
utmost.” Though formulated some 2,300 
years ago, this statement is as true today 
as when it was first written. 
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Four 
Outstanding 
National Life 

General Agents 


Honored for 


SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE 


Each year National Life honors its outstanding agencies. 
This year the President’s Trophy for ‘outstanding per- 
formance in agency operation and development’”’ was 
awarded the Dillon-Griffin Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 
National Life President Deane C. Davis made the 
presentation. 

Three other outstanding general agents were presented 
President’s Plaques by Vice President Clyde R. Welman, 
C.L.U., for their achievements. The Glen A. Holden 
Agency, Portland, Oregon, the Bradford D. Haseltine 
Agency, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Philip F. Hodes Agency, 
New York, New York, won these 
annual awards. 


To these top ranking general agents 
and their staffs, we extend heartiest 
congratulations. 


National Life of VERMONT 


5 ee Company 2 Monthelier 
AS SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 








Philip F. Hodes (R.) New York, New York 
President’s Plaque Winner 








Harold yf Dillon (R.) President, Dillon-Griffin Agency, Inc., 


Atlanta, Georgia, President’s Trophy Winner 





Glen A. Holden (R.) Portland, Seen 
a bP: iaecsecend s Plaque Winner 


aes 


Bradford D. Haseltine, C. L. U. (R.) Cleveland, Ohio 
President’s Plaque Winner 
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Agency Manager and Football Coach 


Have Much in Common, Says Flanagan 


John T. Flanagan, Jr.. CLU, manager’ eral agent for the Central Life of Iowa 
of Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, and the following year opened a scratch 
believes that to build a life insurance agency for Fidelity Mutual in St. Paul. He 
agency successfully the general agent served there one year and then was ap- 
or manager must specialize in recruiting pointed to the home office staff in Phil- 
the certain type of man he is best equip- adelphia as manager of sales promotion, 
ped to train and supervise. He has a firm later promoted to assistant manager of 
conviction that to hire men indiscrim- agencies. While at the home office he 
inately as to age and background is to was credited with the development of 
invite ultimate failure in the task of  Fidelity’s “Personal Estate Plans” ma- 
building a successful life insurance terial and a general revision of the com- 
agency. In recruiting he looks for men pany’s sales promotion material. 
between the ages of 22 and 35 who have In 1947 he was appointed general agent 
had college training—preferably men for Fidelity in Los Angeles and_ built 
who are married and are veterans. He agency from 72nd position in the com- 
looks for evidence of ambition in a man’s pany to 24th. Fidelity’s three present 
personal history. Southern (California general agents— 

“Finally” says Mr. Flanagan, “we look George W. Kenney, Jr., Los Angeles, 
for one quality without which nothing W. R. Wampler, Jr., San Diego, and 
counts. In athletics we say a man who Herman Endler, Beverly Hills, had their 


has this quality is a good competitor— start with Mr. Flanagan. 

one who drives on in the face of ob- In November, 1950 he returned to Phil- 
stacles; who bounces back from disap- adelphia as manager of the agency he 
pointments.” now heads. In 1950 the agency placed 


The job of agency manager Mr. Flan- tenth in the company. It climbed to 
agan finds much like that of a football second place in 1952. Every year since 


coach. To be successful both must re- 1953 the Flanagan agency has been Fi- 
cruit good men, train them well and delity Mutual’s leader. 
motivate them to give their best per- J. Thomas Cushman, agency assistant 


formances. In motivation, both the coach 
and the agency manager must recog- 
nize individual differences in the men 
with whom they work and handle them 
accordingly. 


in the home office, George Pote, super- 
visor in the Fidelity’s Harrisburg agency 
and Donald W. Blaha, a leading pro- 
ducer in the Chicago-Butler agency, be- ; 
gan their life insurance careers in the 

Mr. Flanagan is immediate past presi- Flanagan agency in Philadelphia follow- Mr. and Mrs. Flanagan and their family. | | 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association of ing graduation from their respective col- 
Life Underwriters, a director of the  leges. 
Pennsylvania Insurance Federation, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia General 
Agents and Managers Association and 


dren. Mr. and Mrs. Flanagan became The oldest son, John T., III, was home 
The Family engaged while she was attending Uni- on leave from the Army when this pic- 
versity of Minnesota and he was at St. ture was taken. Since that time he has 
Mr. and Mrs. Flanagan are shown in Thomas. The schools are located three completed his active duty and his fresh- 





Sele me: "3 =F 24 ; ° ° ° ° 9 ° re y °: ° 
as chairman of the doe 1 a a accompanying picture with their chi'- miles apart. man year at Villanova University. 
wg : - erw — . € - — . Tihe second oldest boy is Tim who is 
the : ors < s Associz ) ae ae ~ 

the Fathers and Sons Association  ¢ now in his freshman year at St. Thomas 
Malvern Preparatory School, a member 


College. 


) ( John and Tim were both 
c T . 7 » Serre IhjI- ; at : 
ie! . — C a ot See ~~ of Phil e varsity football players at Malvern 
adelphia and Bala Golf Club 4) Wid. AY 0 ud Wf Preparatory School and Tim was also 

Sls College Eupesiance on the varsity wrestling team for three 


; ; : : years. While John was in the Army, he 
Born in Alexandria, Minn., Mr. Flan- ; e | f Army, 

1a, , yoxed at Fort ‘SO ‘ , 

agan attended public schools there and Jackson reaching the 


; d ‘ os ° ° fi als f yWmreIo iviCi = 

in Minneapolis. In 1938 he was grad- (On page 1 of every individual loss-of-time policy) ag ee division where 
uated from the College of St. Thomas, p a : : 

St. Paul, Minn. At college he was sports enny, the oldest daughter, was a med- 


editor of its paper and editor of the 
yearbook. President of the Sociology 
Club and member of the college debate 
team. Debate highlight was an interna- 
tional contest with representatives of 
the Universities of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. 






ical technician at Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia, and was married in Sep- 
tember this year. In back row, L. to R.: 
Mary, Penny, Tim and John. In center 
with Mr. Flanagan are Dennis and 
Brian. Mrs. Flanagan is holding Kate 
and Lisa. 


















ced Renewable 
ed and, with 


five. 


pany and Guarant 





the Com 
Age Sixty-five of the Insur 
‘able Beyond Age Sixty 


Non-Caneellable by 


" ‘olicy 18 
his Policy a i 


without Increast 10 Premiu 
the Consent of the Company, 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


ce Spuran” 
TTS 


* 


is Renew 


In Senior year he was elected presi- 
dent of the Monogram Club whose 
membership was made up of all varsity 
athletic letter winners. He played on the 
golf and football teams. Injury cut 
short his football career in sophomore 
year. 


Charles E. Ives 


(Continued from Page 134) 


INSURAN 


BOSTON. 
4 Under 


MASSACHYU se 
the Laws of Massachusetts 


(Ey 


A Stock Company Incorporates 












iT ; : called on agents and brokers for Ray- 
Following graduation Mr. Flanagan mond and Myrick attended to serv- 


ANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGE SIXTY-FIVE 
went to St. Croix Falls, Wisc. high school 


aixty-6ve 
NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUAR force until the premium due date next sesieitead 
” icy in 





















Past I. ’ intain this m the lneured icing of policies. Then George T. Dex- 
. : . the right to main n ichout the consen! : ° & : 1 
as football line coach and teacher of Te eS Tat te Com ies dave or within the gréce period provided: ter, vice president of Mutual, decided 
social studies and debate. The football 1 Toceoe cay preninm if pid on ot am mee : after the Armstrong Investigation to 
team was co-champion of the Valley * 3 Tomi mr eons = Sa oy mn a i prerning mar tn ee split up the Raymond agency and he 

. . ‘ 4 j “ its gee . consen’ ? ‘ se 
Conference in 1938 and champion in S. Tome any meucion 8 weap continue vo renew thin policy eubct 19 fered Mr. Ives and Mr. Myrick the 
1939. eaten a this policy. opportunity of managing a new agency 







He entered insurance being recruited 
by O. Geoffrey Holmer, St. Paul gen- 
eral agent of State Mutual who sold 
Mr. Flanagan his first life insurance 
policy while a student at St. Thomas. 
Mr. Flanagan sold for the Holmer 
agency in the summers of 1938 and 1939 
between school sessions and became a 
full-time agent there in June, 1940. 


Becomes a General Agent 
In 1942 he became Minneapolis gen- 


starting from scratch. The agency was 
opened at 37 Liberty Street in January, 
’ 1909. Incidentally, in 1907 Mr. My- 
* This guarantees the other guarantees ! rick was secretary of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York. 
The agency, called Ives & Myrick, was 
Expansion program provides openings for qualified General Agents in selected areas. rene immediate success and by 1928 was 


paying for $50,000,000 a year, easily 
Loyat Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


leading agencies of all companies at that 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





time. 


Following his retirement Mr. Ives, be- 
came a stranger to the insurance district. 
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STEP RIGHT UP 
"MR. BROKER ** 


KOKO OOO kt tok ke ok 


Etere are your tickets to the new rFostal 
Life panorama of profits!!! 


There’s real business for brokers in each of these 3 
six Postal tscunetagpoe they sis complimentary ! Volume Discount 
on All Plans 


A new, full range of attractive contracts ... 
easy-to-sell volume discounts . . . lower rates for female 
prospects ...a really liberal approach to riders... an ape om 
updated juvenile portfolio... new, highly competitive $1,000—2,423 Bio Discount per 1.0 
. es . . * . Ss 
policy provisions ... important advances in association 91999 3.00 ‘Discount per $1. 
5, 4.00 Di 1,000 
0,000—-24,999 4.50 Discount Per ® 
nd proposal forms show 
ur client receives. 











and membership business which can springboard you 
into these lucrative markets! 


And best of all, when you place your business through a IS 

Postal Life General Agent, you benefit in case after ote a 
case from the close, cooperative relationship built over the 

years between Postal Life and its GA’s. So look this SETBACK I N 
over carefully—then contact the Postal Life wy 

General Agent nearest you for full details! FEMALE RATE Ss 
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Q0000 5th Divide b 
8 ©2000000000000000000005065 icles over 5,000 exceptionally roe 
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’ PORTF > ES 
e ve OLIO o aS vw ig ali a 
Full ra . By ze BS : Ik Dy Vii ny 
Q tea Payment Life ana Pidfenrough Lim- See | | SEER yyy rte. 
int in ; ments t ti ste 32) ws y te ini. 
Gumping Juventiel wan yecstete Suitder SRE SOSLSLOWS 
re) beatable eed Insurability Rider te unt O Cor} ry Tern¥,Income Pays up to $ 
2000009000000000000000 = © wooaion highest et9)2,'° 1 ome Pet er O00 Level 
290000000000000 and disability provisions: very liberal con 
Call your nearest Postal Life General Agent 
LAMBERT G. ALOISI HAROLD DE MIAN LAMULA and FREUNDLICH LEO J. WASSET 
1585 New York Avenue 10 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 130 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. P. O. Box 398 
Huntington Station, L.1.,N. Y. MUrray Hill 7-5632 REctor 2-3921 Blauveit, N. Y. 
IVanhoe 6-5801 Elmwood 9-3232, 2763 
KARDUNA ASSOCIATES, INC. ARTHUR MILTON : 
MILTON ALTSCHUL, C.L.U. A. A. Karduna, President 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. ALVIN WOLFF ASSOC. 
rod wee y New York 7, N. Y. - ge em 1, N.Y. BRyant 9-3242 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, WN. Y. 
ctor 2- ster 2- MUrray Hill 7-1792 
NAMCO AGENCY, INC. ’ 
BERTHOLON-ROWLAND CORP. HY LAMPE Alexander Sunelieie: President 
100 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 47 Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 71 West 47th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
COrtlandt 7-1188 White Plains 9-4141 Plaza 7-7136 


POSTAL LIFE © 


exclusively through General Agents Goes WuurIece’ Company ite tad 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. GrorcE Ko.opny, President 
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-Lau Using Annual Audit Reviews 
In Dealing With Agency Clients 


An associate of the Frank W. How- 
land Agency of Massachusetts Mutual 
in Detroit, Donald F. Lau, CLU, has 
delivered $1 million or more in each of 
the past nine years, and accounts for 
over $15 million of life insurance pro- 
tection on more than 200 Massachusetts 
Mutual policyholders. At the company’s 
Leaders Club Conference at Banff last 
June Mr. Lau was elected president of 
the Agents Association for a two-year 
term. He was fourth in lives among the 
company’s representatives and was one 
of Massachusetts Mutual’s “Top Flight- 
ers” (the 100 top volume producers) for 
the 15th year. He is a life and qualifying 
member of MDRT and has received the 
National Quality Award fourteen times. 

A graduate of University of Michigan 
in 1930 Don Lau entered life insurance 
after spending the first ten years of his 
business career in real estate. During 
his early years in the life insurance 
business he was thoroughly trained in 
the use of Caleb Smith’s “Create and 
Save” sales plan. He has never discarded 
this sales plan and still uses it effectively 
today. 


aitelali Men His 


Principal Sales 





DEAN H. McBRIDE 

Without prior insurance experience or 
selling experience of any kind, and in 
a strange city, Dean H. McBride, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, immediately be- 
came a leader of the Portland, Ore., 
branch office, which is BMA’s top branch 
office. Versatility characterizes his sales 
technique. He sells a substantial amount 
f health insurance in addition to his 
life insurance production. His primary 
markei is young family men engaged in 
the lumbering business in Western Ore- 
gon. His most frequently used presen- 
tation is a combination plan of accident 
coverage with life insurance. He sub- 
mitted 218 applications last year. 

After service in the Marine Corps in 
World War II Mr. McBride attended 
Arizona State College at Tempe, Ariz., 
under the G.l. Bill of Rights. Married 
at the time it was also necessary for him 
to work at odd jobs during the school 
year and summer months. Upon grad- 
uation in 1952 he decided to move to 
the Northwest and became associated 
with the BMA agency managed by H. 
G. (Bud) Horn in Portland. A million 
dollar producer for the past four years 
he attended the Honolulu meeting last 
May of the MDRT. 


As he advanced from simple program- 
ming to business insurance, which now 
constitutes approximately 25% of his 
cases, he learned to use the Massachu- 
setts Mutual audit to which he credits 


much of his current success. He now 
uses the audit in about 50% of his cases. 
Each of his policyholders has been given 
to understand that an annual life insur- 
ance audit review and revision is part 
of the service they have a right to ex- 
pect. 

As a result, he has a large following of 
appreciative clients and no prospecting 
problems. He works closely with trust 
officers, attorneys and accountants in 
the Detroit area who have become his 
best centers of influence. 

His extra-curricular activities comprise 
membership in many professional groups 











“| agree North American Reassurance 
is quite a help, Howard, but isn’t that 
a big statement?” 

“Well, remember when their field rep- 
resentative was here last week? He 
gave us the dope in a hurry on how to 
solve those three problem cases last 
month. So happened we retained two 
Cases ourselves and ceded one to them.” 

“Hmmm, that’s true... and their help 
is fast. Why, | phoned them about a 
highly rated case one morning last week 
and their decision was on my desk when 
| got back from lunch!” 

“And since you mentioned substand- 
ard, how about the way North American 
Re will accept facultative cases rated up 
to 1000%? How about the applications 
we had to turn down that they've re- 
vived for us?” 


Our background in life reinsurance exclusively 
helps underwriters and other life company « 
solve problems over a broad range. For two good samples 
of this background, send now for your copy of 

“Economic Hesitation in Life Underwriting 
John R. Ward of North American Re—and y 
Exclusively,"’ which outlines our many services. Simply address: 


“Ted, having our 
reinsurer Is like 
having two more 
top underwriters, 
at no cost!” 


“Now there’s a service that’s really 
had an effect on the agency force!” 

“Not to mention their advice on the 
recent revisions of our non-medical 
limits and medical requirements . . . and 
all those special medical studies they 
publish, and...” 


“I'm convinced — 
except it may be 
three underwriters 
instead of two!” 






xecutives 


by Vice President 


ur copy of ‘Reinsurance 


NORTH AMERICAN 





LIFE e 


REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif, 
Reinsurance Exclusively 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 


GROUP 


as well as membe.sh.p on the board of 
directors of the YMCA and chairman- 
ship of three of its major committees, 
held every chapter office 


Mr. Lau has 


DONALD F. LAU 


of the Detroit CLU Chapter. He is 
also a past vice president of the Roose- 
velt School Parent-Teachers Association, 
and past trustee of the Drayton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Pleasant Ridge, 
Mich. 


He and Mrs. Lau have three children. 





Continuous Review — Attridge 


(Continued from Page 114) 


good men. They must also take our 
Supervisor's Training Course. 
Supervisory Schools 

We conduct Supervisors’ Schools at 
least once a year, about 50 or 60 attend- 
ing, 
the supervisor’s job—such as recruiting, 
training, supervising and financing, 1s 
fully dealt with. 

One or two agency officers start the 
discussions with broad outlines of what 
we wish to cover. A panel, made up of 
successful field men largely, then dis- 
cusses what they actually do in the field. 
Lively discussions have resulted, fre- 
quently with supervisors disagreeing ab- 
solutely. Group discussions follow the 
panels. 

Branch Managers 

We usually invite a_ sprinkling of 
branch managers along with the super- 
visors, as the course serves as a refresh- 
er for them. From our reservoir of suc- 
cessful supervisors, incidentally, all our 
managerial appointments are made as 
well as most of our head office agency 
appointments. The company’s slogan is 
“Sun Life jobs for Sun Life men.” 

The real thinking behind all these 
workshops, committees and meetings, 
is the reflection of our concept of what 
the individual career agent stands for. 
If we sell career agents down the river 
by loading Group or Group with ridicu- 
lous limits, and selling term where we 
should be selling guaranteed values, we 
are not living up to our responsibilities. 
On the whole I don’t think the manage- 
ments of our companies have been giv- 
ing the career agents the opportunities 
that they should, Our agency manage- 
ment policy at the Sun Life is designed 
to correct this situation, 

The challenges that face us today make 
our business more interesting and ex 
citing than it ever has been. Our repre- 
sentatives are faced with great oppor- 
tunities to render a service that no other 
business can offer, but much more and 
better training will be required of us. 

This article is from a speech delivered 
by Mr. Attridge at annual meeting of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso 
ciation earlier this year. 





At these each important area of 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS? 
Ns ° 
dge | you bet we have them! 
er. 4 We have them at regular intervals, at places like Hershey, Pa.; | 
3 Starved Rock, Illinois; Austin, Texas; Grand Canyon, Arizona. | 
ae 3 : ; , | 
is at And the “graduates” are bubbling with enthusiasm. 
— Here are a few comments: 
Ca O 
iting, The best thing that ever happened.—Detroit 
8, 8 The schools have been a real help.—F remont, Neb. 
t the The school has done more for me than all the individual studying 
bet I have ever done.—Fort Smith, Ark. 
| dis- The school rejuvenated this whole division.—Mankato, Minnesota 
wr ei I learned much that has been helpful. This has been my best month. 
gab- & —Lindale, Texas 
v the A must for a new man.—Salt Lake City 
I found the school a tremendous help.—Phoenix, Ariz. 
a Has put me on the road to financial success.—Tucson, Ariz. 
uper- More business in the six weeks following, 
7 ‘ than in the previous year.—Peoria 
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Most Agents Recruited By Me 
Are In 31-35 Year Age Limit 


By Jonn W. Bercias 
Feustel Berglas Agency, Lincoln National Life, Los Angeles 





a philosophy rather than 
This major field of manage- 
which one can consider to be the 
power behind agency building, is 
often thought about in terms of 
work, schedules, plans, etc. We, how- 
ever, feel that more than anything it 
is a way of life—a philosophy which one 
must endeavor to live up to and preach 
throughout the year. To do this it is first 
necessary not to use the word promis- 
cuously, but to actually ask yourself the 
question: what do I mean by recruiting 
and what kind of an agency do I actually 
want to have? 


a process.” 
ment, 
real 

quite 


The normal approach is that one gen- 
eral agent or manager says he wants 
to have a larg agency, another one says 
he wants to have a small agency con- 
sisting of highly successful agents; both 
are probably saying the same thing but 
expressing it in different terminology. 
The general agent who wants a large 
agency is just as desirious of building 
quality agents as the general agent who 
so often rationalizes by saying that only 
if you have a small compact agency can 
you have quality agents. This we be- 
lieve to be a substantial fallacy, for it is 
a fact that there are many managers 
and general agents who, because of defi- 
nite limitations in one phase or another, 
are simply not capable of building a 
large quality agency. If that is the case 


and as long as the home office under- 
stands this, no problem exists 
lf, however, one is desirous and am- 


bitious to develop a large agency, what is 
the best way to go about it? After you 
have decided the size of an agency you 
would like to have, you should have some 
sort of mental picture of the type of 
agent that you feel you could be happy 
with, have a good line of communications 
with — in other words, “your type of 
guy.” 
Recruits Agents 31 to 35 


Because of my young age, I have al- 
ways felt most comfortable with people 





John W. Berglas 


Born in Germany and educated in 
Switzerland, Mr. Berglas came to the 
United States in 1939. He attended Uni- 
versity of Southern California and was 
graduated as a finance major. He ente red 
life insurance with Lincoln National in 
June, 1948 as an agent and became one 
oi the company’s production stars. From 
1953-54 he supervised a large metropoli- 
tan agency; 1954-55 became assistant 
general agent; then joined the home 
office agency department and did con- 
siderable traveling as a field assistant. 
In 1956, at the age of 29, he became a 
general agent in partnership with Henry 
Feustel. 

During the war Mr. Berglas served 
overseas with the Army in the Intelli- 
gence division. He is on the board of 
directors of the El Caballero Country 
Club, is active in Cub Scouts and man- 
ager of the championship Little League 
Team. He is married and has two sons, 
aged 7 and 10. 








JOHN W. BERGLAS 
from 31 to 35 and; therefore, 75% of our 
agency falls in this age group, All these 


men must have an aptitiude rating of 10 
or more before we would consider en- 
tering into any recruiting discussion with 
him but the typical prospective agent 
requirements such as: (1) Two year 
residencies; (2) Belonging to organiza- 
tions; (3) Having 100 or more friends; 
(4) Being married; have not been fol- 
lowed in our agency. We do not believe 
it is particularly important whether or 
not a man has lived in our city before 
or whether or not he has a market that 
he could work in. 


We believe it is the responsibility of 
the general agent to train and teach a 
man prospecting to such a degree that 
should he be ultimately taken into a 
plane and parachuted over any city in 
the United States, he should be able to 
go to work in a life insurance agency 
the following day and do business. 

Is it not an admission of guilt of our 
industry to say to a man that our life 
insurance business is wonderful if 


you 
know 100 people by their first names; 
and if you have lived in the city many 


years and if you belong to four or five 
organizations ? If our business is only 
good for that man, we truly have missed 
the boat. But because of lack of desire 
to teach and train prospecting systems, 
merchandising methods, we have fallen 
back on this traditional sleeper. 

Our man must first of all have tre- 
mendous drive and ambition and he must 
be willing to accept the idea that he is 
going into business for himself in a true 
sense of the word. He is told early that 
the majority of his training will take 
place in the office and not in the field 
tor we also believe there is very little 
that we can do for an agent in the field. 
We believe that if an agent is thorough- 
ly trained in prospecting and merchan- 
dising, selling will come naturally. This 
is all part of recruiting for it eliminates 
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Men With Assets — Kiné 
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In our agency we like the college 
graduate not so much for the advanced 
education he has acquired but because of 
the fact that he did spend some four 
extra years of his life in an attempt 
to better himself and improve his 
chances for ultimate success. Of course 
we want the married man—the man with 
a family—the man with determination 
and the strong desire to provide or fur- 
nish his family with the finer things of 
life. The man who can look into the 








Charles C. King, Jr. 


A native of Memphis, Mr. King joined 
the Equitable Society on Ju'y 1, 1941, 
immediately after graduating from Uni- 
versity of Virginia with a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Commerce. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, he entered the service as 
an aviation cadet, was commissioned in 
the U. S. Army Air Corps and served 
as a pilot in the ATC in the ferrying 
division during World War II. He com- 
pleted his military service in 1945 and 
immediately rejoined the Equitable So- 
ciety as an agent in Memphis. He was 
appointed a unit manager in April, 1951, 
and promoted to agency manager Au- 
gust 1, 1954. His territory is western 
Tennessee, Crittenden County, Arkansas 
and northeastern Mississippi. 

Mr. King received his CLU designa- 
tion in August, 1955, and is ra 
past president Of the Memphis CLU 
sociation. He was president of ae 
Memphis Junior Chamber of ‘Commerce, 
1949-50 and was elected “Outstand’ng 
Young Man of the Year” for the city 
of Memphis in 1949. He is a member of 
the Memphis Rotary Club, Military 
Order of World Wars, Masonic Organ- 
ization, Scottish Rite and Al Chymia 
Shrine Temple. Mr. and Mrs. King have 
two sons, Charles C. King, III, 15 and 
Robert Stark King, 12. 








future and see the opportunities that 
this career presents to him. We will 
relax the married rule on a young man 
freshly graduated from college who 
meets in every way our qualifications 
and who, we are confident, we can con- 
trol and regulate. 

If our prospective agent is coming to 
us from some other fie:'d then we like 
his background to have been one in 
which he has dealt with people—par- 
ticularly do we like the young man who 
has been active in an organization such 
as the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
This is without question one of the 
finest training grounds for young men 
in America and a man who has taken 
an active part in an active Jaycee or- 
ganization in all likelihood has de- 
veloped many of the attributes needed 
for success in our particular type busi- 
ness. (We have in our agency at least 
five men who have been active in this 
organization, having served as officers 
and committeemen. These men are 
among our leading producers.) We pre- 
fer young men with a sales background, 
preferab!y the hard sale as compared to 
order taking. 

In our agency we have shown better 
results through personal contact rather 
than through newspaper advertisements 
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The Selection Of Insurance Salesmen 


E. H. Jaffe 
KING, JR. 


CHARLES C. 


We lo- 
through 


and employment agency leads. 
cate the majority of our men 
references from our agency force or 
through leads furnished us by good 
substantial businessmen in our commun- 
ity who serve as centers of influence. We 
have found the best time to get the 
names of new prospective agents is from 
our brand new agents, and part.cularly 
right after they have written their first 
case and still feel the first sweet flush 
of victory. 


Relates the Story of Life Insurance 


Finally, before we actually offer the 
prospective agent a contract, assuming 
that he has met our qualifications as 
stated, his wife has been interviewed, 
possibly itaken to dinner and shows the 
right attitude and he thas passed our 
aptitude test and checked out in every 
respect, I personally want to see if I can 
visibly move this man by telling him 
just what this tremendous career will 
dio for ‘him if the plays the game by the 





rules. In this interview I tell the story 
of life insurance—the good it accom- 
plishes—the challenge it presents—the 


rewards and the pitfalls—the bitter and 
the sweet. 

I tell him clearly and concisely that 
this business is not one of “tea and 
sympathy” but rather one of “blood, 
sweat and tears” and it takes a man 
with determination to succeed. I be- 
lieve in laying all the cards on the table 
in this interview and holding back ab- 
solutely nothing. 

We have long ago adopted the theory 
in the financing of our new agents that 
“when Confidence in this new man turns 
to Hope then Financing turns to Chari- 
ty,” and we might apply this same form- 
ula to agency progress by saying that 
“when Recruiting turns to Drudgery 
then Management becomes a Myth.” 

I know and believe with every fibre 
of my being that the man with Courage, 
Desire and Right Mental Attitude need 
look no further for a wonderful career. 
Life Insurance Sales is the Greatest! 
The Absolute Greatest! Probably the 
last great frontier for the true “entre- 
preneur.” This I believe—this I preach 
and this is the way we operate. 





from our interviewing inventory a large 
number of men who are looking for 
“jobs,” financing plans to tide them over, 
and for someone to sell for them, think 
for them, and work for them. 


Agents Recruit New Agents 


If a man feels strongly enough and en- 
thusiastically enough about the organiza- 


tion that he belongs to, then he will 
quite naturally want to bring into this 
organization his friends and his associ- 
ates, which has been the case in our 
agency. With the exception of three 
men, every man in our agency has been 
recruited by agents, We are all very 


closely knit and much care is taken that 
(Continued on Page 144) 
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IMA in the world 
to see your 


GUARDIAN 
Agent 


Your son. 


He winds himself around your 
heart. Was there ever a sunrise 
more radiant than his smile? 


lo- 
ugh 
or 
rood 
Your job is to guide him along 
the path that leads to manhood. 
It’s a job so big you may sometimes 
wonder if you are up to it. 


rom 
arly 
first 
lush 


But right or wrong, it’s 


ce your job to do. 


the 
ing ff 
as 
ved, 
the 
our 
ery 
can 
him 
will 
the 
‘olry 
om- 
-the 


and 


One thing you are sure of — his 
dreams, his ambitions and his 
talents won’t be wasted. He’ll get 
the education and the start 
in life he deserves. 


Providing practical insurance 
programs to help such dreams 
blossom into reality has been our 
business for more than 100 years. 
Your Guardian representative 
or your broker will be happy to 
help you create plans to assure 
your boy or girl the opportunities 
that perhaps you never had. 

Call him today. 


The GUARDIAN 


Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Park Avenue South at 17th Street 
New York 3, New York 


GUARDIAN — 


because you care 


een One in a Series . . . of ods launching The Guardian's Second Century —to be seen by millions of your best prospects. 
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Argumentative, Bellicose Types 


Or Gimmick Specialists Unwanted 


By A. R. Cassy, CLU 
Agency Manager, Equitable Society, Jacksonville 


When we recruit a new agent he must 
measure up to our requirements. We 
want a man whom the manager wants to 
train and develop. We want a rugged 
individual in the sense that he has the 
ability to work for himself. He must be 
ambitious to make money. He must be 
a believer in life insurance. We are 
looking for a man of good character, one 
that is honest with himself and with us. 

He must like people and have what 
we Call social mobility, We look for a 
man who in his manner and conversa- 
tion creates confidence, confidence that 
he knows what he is talking about, con- 
fidence in himself. We want him to be 
sincere. We look for a pattern of suc- 
cess in his life, either in school, athletics 
or business exeperience. 


We don’t want a man who has not 
found himself, who shows many job 
changes and no financial progress. We 


like him to be competitive with the de- 
sire to win. His health should be good. 
He should have an active mind with the 
ability to create word pictures. He should 
have imagination so that he can look 
into the future. The man we seek must 
demonstrate emotional stability. 


Type We Don’t Want 


We don’t want him to be argumenta- 
tive, belligerant, have a poor appearance, 
uncouth manner, We don’t want him to 
be looking for gimmicks in selling. We 
don’t want an attitude of “what's in it 
for me?” If he cannot be loyal to him- 
self and the company or the business 
he is not for us. We don’t want a man 
who is a poor handler of his own finan- 


Agents Age 31-35 — Berglas 
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(Continued from Page 


a new agent fits in with the rest of the 
members presently under contract. 
There have 


been, on occasion, men 
turned down by our agency who have 
had highly successful records in other 


companies and who for some reason or 
other have wanted to make a change. 
The primary reason for not accepting 
them was from a personality standpoint: 
they may not have the positive effective- 
ness that we want although their pro- 
duction certainly would have helped our 
agency. We believe that production will 
ultimately take care of itself if the 
morale of the agency is kept at an ab- 
solutely high peak. To recruit a man into 
an agency where the morale is not ele- 
vated makes as much sense as trying to 
paddle a canoe that has a hole in it. 

To be able to say “no” to a prospective 
agent who has a 15 on the aptitude in- 
dex, who has no outward negative prob- 
lems, but who, for some reason or other, 
you just do not seem able to communi- 
cate with real well is one of the most 
powerful and most effective means of 
knowing that you are on the right track 
in recruiting a successful agent. To 
know what you want and to go after it 
and to know what you do not want and 
have the strength to turn it down, is the 
part of the philosophy that will win 
awards for you and will build winners in 
your company. 





A. R. CASSIDY 


ces. We don’t want a man who is con- 
stantly living beyond his income, always 
in debt, or a man who over the years 
has purchased very little life insurance 
on his own life. 

Our system of developing men _ is 
through our district managers. We con- 
centrate on trying to select good man- 
agers who have the ability to recruit, 
supervise, train those in their districts. 
We have found that if we develop strong 
district managers we in turn develop 
good districts and successful agents. 

In selecting our agents we 
customary aptitude tests. We carefully 
study the man from all the informa- 
tion we can obtain about him as to his 
characteristics, his inward thinking, his 
attitude toward life as well as toward 
life insurance. We try to find out what 
part of our business has the greatest 
appeal to him. Some men make excellent 
package salesmen. Others take a broad- 
er concept of the business where the 
field of programming, estate planning 
offers a challenge. When we find out 
their greatest appeal, we try to concen- 
trate on training and developing along 
that line. 


use the 


Check on Domestic Background 


We check off carefully with the pros- 
pective agent’s wife. We want to make 
sure that she understands what our busi- 
ness is, what it offers, its problems as 
well as its advantages. We want a good 
domestic situation when we select a 
man, We want to find out the type of 
people and friends that this man asso- 
ciates with. This gives us a good indi- 
cation as to his character and whether or 
not he would fit into our organization. 

We keep looking more for the inner 
man than the outer man. We want to 
find out if he can take sales resistance, 
if losing a case will break his spirit; if 
he is a chronic griper. We try to find 
out how long he has been working, 
how much he has tried to improve him- 
self through additional training or study 


Salesmen 








MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCERS OF CASSIDY AGENCY. Left to Right, 
Front row: Philip Sanchez, Jr., Jack G. Somers, A. C. Billingslea, CLU, Walter 
Cooper, Harold Speck, Michael Murray. Back row: James Montague, CLU, Arch 
W. Cassidy, Jack Satterfield, Arvie Abramowitz. Each man must earn a minimum 
of $12,000 in first year commissions to qualify for Equitable’s Million Dollar Club. 


even after he had graduated from col- 
lege. 
Our Training Period 


Our training starts with qualifying an 
agent for the state license. Following 
this we have our agency induction plan 
which is to be completed within a period 
of 90 days. This plan is given under the 
supervision of the district manager. 

Where an agent is being financed his 
financing continuance depends upon his 
completing his training on time. 

Our Agency Induction Plan is followed 
by a home office course called Career 
=a ales Training. This leads into program- 
ming. When this is completed then we 
move our man, if he is working in this 
field, into advanced programming for 
those in income brackets of $1,000 or 
more per month. 

When these courses are completed and 
the agent’s background and_ business 
experience fit him for further studies in 
advanced underwriting and business life 
insurance, these courses are given 
through our home office, If the man pro- 
gresses with us over the years our home 
office has an excellent program dealing 
with the problems of advanced under- 
writing, taxation working into estate 
analysis. All through our training we 
encourage our men in both LUTC and 
CLU. Many of our agents operate in 
rural territories and a course that gives 
continuity of training is extremely bene- 
ficial. 

Agency’s Ten Leaders 

Last year ten of our leaders all made 
the Equitable’s Million Dollar Club which 
has some of the toughest, highest re- 
quirements in the industry. The average 
age of this group was about 37. 

The leader, Phil Sanchez, Jr., 
formerly been in the hotel business. 

The next man, Walter Cooper, Jr., 
came directly out of the service where he 
was a Lt. Commander. 

The third, Arch W. Cassidy, who is in 
his middle twenties, made the Million 
Dollar Club his first full year in the 
business. He came with us directly out 
of service. 

The fourth man who made our Million 
Dollar Club, Arvie Abramowitz, is like- 
wise in his middle twenties. He formerly 
had been in the citrus business. 

The fifth man, Mike Murray, has been 
with us five years, made the Million 
Dollar Club in ’59 and will repeat again 
in 60. He is in his early thirties, came 
to us from the field of selling. 

Jack Somers, the sixth man, was for- 
merly secretary to Herbert Hoover, has 
been with the company a number of 


had 


years. He has made the Million Dollar 
Club for several years. 

The seventh man, Harold Speck, was a 
high school principal. He is in his late 
thirties. He consistently has been one 
of our leading case writers. 

Bill Billingslea, the eighth man, has 
done a remarkable job in a small rural 
area, having been a Million Dollar pro- 


ducer several times. He was formerly 
a druggist. 
The ninth man, Jim Montague, had 


been in the engineering as well as sell- 
ing. He has qualified for the Million 
Dollar Club every year since he has 
been with us. 

The tenth man, Jack Satterfield, came 
directly out of college and is now in his 
middle thirties and this year will be a 
million dollar producer again. 


What Our Experience Has Taught Us 


We have learned many things from our 
experiences. One, that the selling of life 
insurance is a mental business. The 
man’s mind is far more important than 
his appearance or physical features. A 
man who must be constantly supervised, 
who cannot plan or create sales for him- 
self; who will not take direction in train- 
ing, a man with whom we are running 
into constant problems and costs in try- 
ing to develop—such an agent usually re- 
sults in a loss in financing. An agent who 
does not want to work on a team rarely 
develops into a sustained producer. 

We have learned that it is more impor- 
tant to develop managers and agents than 
it is to push for production, that if you 
will develop men they in turn will get 
production, 


We have learned that the individual is 
the most important person in the organ- 
ization, that if you will encourage him, 
help him, make him realize that you are 
trying to build him for his sake and not 
yours, he in turn will respond, will de- 
velop and become the man that you hope 
he will. A man who can work with peo- 
ple will find more success than a man 
who wants to work with things. 

We have found that by keeping a man 
dissatisfied with his progress he will reach 
for higher plateaus. A man who is usu- 
ally mentally lazy is also physically 
lazy; to find success in this business a 
man must have an inward drive. He 
must realize that he is selling money 
and time. 

We have learned that by showing a 
man the potential in our business he can 

earn a million or more dollars during his 
working span of life; that one of the 
most important and essential things 


(Continued.on Page 146) 
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Another 
distinguished 
client for 
Nationwide 
Group 


Insurance 





MEET MR. ALBERT PICK, JR., distinguished new client of Nationwide Group Insurance. As president of the Pick 
Hotels Corporation, Mr. Pick directs the complex affairs of one of America’s best-managed chains, consisting of 
33 hotels and motels in 30 cities. A progressive-minded company, Pick Hotels choose America’s most progres- 
sive insurance organization—Nationwide—for their group coverage. A Nationwide group health and welfare pro- 
gram now covers executives and employees of the growing Pick chain. Join the distinguished company of business 
leaders like Albert Pick, Jr. Why not check Nationwide for 
your client’s group needs. Your local Nationwide group man 
has a variety of plans—including regular group, creditor’s, asso- ATIONWIDE 


America's most progressive insurance organization 


ciation, blanket, pension and profit sharing. For full details on ohm peo 





the best plans for your client, write: SALES DEPT., NATIONWIDE 


Nationwide Life Insurance Company + Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
GROUP OPERATIONS, 246 NORTH HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 16, OHIO. Company + home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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Men Put On By Our Agency Must Have Team Spirit 


By JoHn S. STOBBELAAR 





General Agent, Northwestern Mutual, Denver 


As a general type we try to select men 
capab le of producing not less than one- 
ha'f million of business ultimately, with 
at least $300,000 the first year. Unless 
we are successful in doing this there 
will be a low limit on the number of 
men we can train, supervise and finance. 
Two quarter-million-dollar producers on 
the av erage require the time and financ- 
ing of at least four of those producing 
one-half million. With marginal pro- 
ducers you live from crisis to crisis and 
everyone ends up losing a wad of money. 
During the last year we have weeded 
out a few marginal men and up-graded 
those with potential. 

We want men in our agency who are 
“team” players. We try to promote a 
team spirit as being of mutual interest 
and benefit. There are no secrets; the 
men leave their offices unlocked, their 
prospect cards in the open. There is a 
feeling of mutual trust and respect and 


we want to maintain that in our new 
recruit, 
We prefer college gradua‘es, but that 


is not a must. However, we do want men 
who have the capacity to deal with 
people who make money. We discourage 
the small sale; we want men who can 
and will think big. Our men _ shou!d 
have the capacity to at least complete 
Northwestern Mutual training through 
the career schoo! and in many cases 
through the advanced course. 

We want men who are ethical; men 
who are temperate in their habits. We 
want men who like people and we look 
for men who show signs of getting 
pleasure from the “social service” con- 
cept. Last, but not least, we want men 
who are ambitious to make substantial 
earnings, who show evidence of being 
willing to pay a price to do it, but who 
realize Rome was not buit in a day. 


Unwanted Types — Cassidy 
(Continued from Page 144) 


about a man is his ability to earn; that 
we insure a portion of that ability and 
not his life; that it is through brain 
power that man has the ability to earn 
and exchange these dollars into the 
things in life he wants for himself and 
his family 

We have found out that the type of 
man we want must have many qualities, 
but the one quality he should possess is 
that of a businessman who becomes a 
distributor for our services. If he will 
follow our instructions and methods of 
distribution our business can give him 
everything that he desires in life. The 
man who determines his success is the 
fellow who watches him shave every 
morning. 


Cassidy Formerly a New Yorker 


A. R. Cassidy was educated in New 
York City and Virginia. His first job 
was with Ford Motor Co. His first life 
insurance policy he bought from Frank 
Lane, a general agent whom he had 
known in New York C ity and it was Mr. 
Lane who also persuaded him to enter 
the life insurance field. And that was 
with the Lane agency. In 1924 he moved 
to Sarasota where he was an agent for 
some years. He went to Miami in 1931 
and in 1936 he was appointed district 


New Manpower 


An important part of our new agents 
have come from agents or district agents 
—six out of 14 this year, to be exact. 
This demonstrates why team spirit and 
espirit de corps are vital. It is my ex- 
pectation that this percentage will in- 
crease in the future. As our agency 
grows I find less and less need to spend 
time looking for new recruits. I use a 
little of my old prospecting philosophy 
here. If we have to spend half our 
time looking for new agents, we have 
only half left to do the other things that 
need to be done—including helping 
agents do a better and more profitable 
job. If they help us come into contact 
with prospective agents, we have time 
released to spend in improving the 
agency in other areas. 

As an agency gains a reputation of 
developing good men, of providing good 
services, of being a good place to work. 
we get referrals from both inside and 
outside our agency. 


Selection Methods 
We require the Aptitude and 
automatica'ly eliminate those who get 


below 9. We don’t get very excited about 
those below 11. 





Test 


I have used several different ap- 
proaches during the last year to the use 
of psychological testing. The best thing 
I have seen yet to tell you what kind 
of a man you have are the Runner Tes‘s. 
They measure attitudes, not aptitudes. 

We also use the “interview blueprint” 
as a guide in our interviews. We have 
the center portion completed in advance 
of our interview to reduce the time re- 
quired and to help pinpoint areas to be 
explored. We get a Retail Credit report 
early in the negotiations. 


With all these tests and the help 


manrger of Equitable Society there. In 
add'tion to operating the district he did 
a personal production each year at the 
rate of $1 million. 

In commenting on his career in 
ida he said to THe Gotp Book. 

“In 1945 I was promoted to agency 
manager for Florida, with headquarters 
in Jacksonville. I operated the state 
agency from 1945 to 1955 at which time 
the lower southeast coast of the state 
was made into a separate agency. This 
took away about one-third of our buy- 
ing power but the following year we pro- 
duced more business than we had before 
the changes were made. In the years that 
I have been manager in Jacksonville the 
agency has produced about $350,000,000 
of Ordinary volume. Our Ordinary pro- 
duction in 1959 was $34,175,000. 

“We have developed a number of men 
from this agency, which, as far 


Flor- 


as we 
can ascertain, is the oldest in Florida. 
We have traced back authentic records 


to the origin of the agency to 1865. One 
of the top vice presidents at the home 
office of Equitable formerly was agency 
manager in Jacksonville. Another vice 
president at the home office was also 
with this agency. We have a field vice 
president from the agency as well as six 
district managers who have moved up to 
agency manager. There are a number of 
other men who were in our agency who 
have moved into other positions at the 
home office.” 





STOBBELAAR 


JOHN S. 


, we still 
seat of our pants toa 


we can get from references, etc 
have to fly by the 
large extent. 


Selection Procedure 


Our usual selection procedure uses 
about four or five interviews before 
contracting. We exp'ain the testing re- 
quirements, find out what the appli- 
cant is looking for in a career, high- 
light the career book. Tests completed, 
we get the Retail Credit report. Then 


comes answering questions in the career 
book. Next we cover training, discuss 
areas in question discovered to date; 
introduce the recruit to the other agents. 
We go over life insurance as a 
in detail, give examples of how 
with actual sales taks; we get 
agents to give sales talks, and 
the market potential. 
After that we make an 
with the prospect’s 
interview we get 
questions. 


career 
we sell 

other 
review 


appointment 
wife. In the final 
answers to any last 


We discuss the prospective agent with 
our other agents who have met the ap- 
plicant; references are reviewed. We do 
not require pre-contract training. W hen 
we do use it the minimum is to complete 
the short course. Sometimes we require 
a specific sales talk to be learned in ad- 
vance. 

Training 
We 


agents. 


require initial training for new 
Experience has dictated that at 
least ten days are necessary even for 
men coming from other companies, 
whether trained by district agent or gen- 
eral agent. We follow the Training 
Guide as to —, material covered 
but have rearranged it somewhat. 
After the initial ete we go 
into the progress program of 
reporting. We supplement this with 
reading of sales material during this 
period since the study part of this pro- 
gram is at a minimum and this is a per- 
iod where learning selling skills is prob- 
ably more important than gaining more 
knowledge. Few men fail for knowing 
too little of the technical aspects of in- 
surance, but from lack of sales knowl- 
edge and know-how. 


right 
weekly 





Salesmen 


We follow their reports each week of 
this 26 wecks period. When the Inter- 
mediate Course has been completed the 
entire time is spent on sales builder re- 
ports and sales ideas. Following the In- 
termeriate Course we strongly favor send- 
ing the agent to the two-week home of- 
fice career school. 


Joint Work 


We do as little joint work as possible. 
We hope to get men who have enough 
of what we call “sales sense” so that a 
minimum is required. Here I am speak- 
ing of joint work to make the salesman, 
not the sa'e. We always encourage joint 
work where a man has a sa es situation 
that is beyond his training and knowl- 
edge. However, in some cases the only 
way to get the straight dope is to go 
into the field. The amount of this “mak- 
ing the salesman” field work we can do 
varies with the man. The less that is 
necessary the better, is our present at- 
titude. We spend a good deal of time 
in the office discussing sales situations, 
giving constructive ideas on handling the 
interview, but we expect the agent to 
take it from there. 
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John S. Stobbelaar 


A graduate of the Management School 
of LIAMA, Mr. Stobbelaar joined North- 
western Mutual Life in 1945 as a special 
agent in Marquette, Mich. He estab- 
lished an outstanding record as a per- 
sonal producer and earned a number of 
company honors. In 1954 he was 
named assistant director of agencies at the 
home office, supervising company agen- 
cies in the Western states and on the 
East Coast. He has headed the Denver 
general agency since February, 1957. 

During the past four years the Denver 
agency has moved ahead considerably in 
all areas of volume, manpower and 
average production per agent. In 1955 
new business of $7,133,000 was reported. 
In 1959 this increased to $15,810 000— 
more than twice the 1955 figure. The 
agency moved from 38th place among 





NWM’s 96 general agencies to 10th 
place during the same period. Approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 of business was pro- 


duced during 1959 by men contracted 
within the four-year period. 

Average production per full time agent 
increased from $270,450 on 24.77 lives 
in 1956 to $441,324 on 33.33 lives in 1959. 


Median age of the full time agents 
improved from age 42 to age 31. Since 
1956 the agency had a net gain in full 
time agents of 27. 

A native of Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. 
Stobbelaar served in General Patton’s 
3rd Army in Europe during World 
War 








We also encourage CLU training. It 
seems to me that part of our job is to 
keep the agent growing. 

Attitude is an important part of our 
team play. A good team man will usually 
have a competitive spirit. We have an 
agency award system based on the cal- 
endar year. There are four awards; each 
winner gets a nice award and special 
recognition. 

Being on a winning team is important 
—and I said team. No one can keep his 
enthusiasm high all the time, but if it is 
a team effort some are always at the 
peak and those who are down draw from 
them. Building positive thinking into the 
agency philosophy is mighty important. 
We talk Million Dollar Round Table a 
lot in our agency and try to get the 
fellows thinking in that direction as soon 
as we can. 


Morale 


We have tried to have and recruit 
a high quality of agent and to eliminate 
those not doing a job. Too many 
“hanger overs” 
back. Their 


can really hold an agency 
little, production can be 


(Continued on Page 152) 
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house of original ideas 


The pride a Bankerslifeman feels in the company he represents 
stems in very large measure from the reputation his company has 
earned over the years for the introduction of really original ideas 
in the life insurance business. He is proud to say he was the first 
to carry the now popular Guaranteed Purchase Option and the 
Wife Protection Rider in his brief case. Carefully chosen and 
thoroughly trained, the typical Bankerslifeman has service as his 
watchword. This means that his professional presentation of the 
new ideas from his company will see to it that his clientele gets 
optimum benefits from “The Company That Fits The Need.” 


BANKERS COMPAN Y 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Selection Of Salesmen 





Training Only As Good 
As The Trainer 


By Ortanpo A. Corini 
General Agent, Manhattan Life, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


In my 17 years in the life insurance 
field, I have spent a great deal of time 
in the recruiting and selecting of agents, 
first for a debit company, and then for 
an Ordinary company. This has given 
me the opportunity to analyze carefully 
why both debit and Ordinary companies 
find that the recruiting and selecting of 
potentially successful life insurance men 
is a very difficult problem which the in- 
dustry, despite much time, money and 
effort is still confronted with, and that 
the blame for the failures of most re- 
cruiting and selection programs starts 
with the person doing the selecting. 

Let me illustrate. If you would ask 
men in the field who are responsible for 
the recruiting and selection of new men 
these questions. “Is recruiting and selec- 
tion a daily task in your operation, or is 
it many times done as an emergency 
measure? Do you start recruiting and 
selection only if your home office feels 
you have not put enough men on for a 
certain period of time?” 


Stick by Standards 


I have often found that the circum- 
stances surrounding the recruiting and 
selection to be something like this: The 
head of an average district office has an 
opening, perhaps unexpected. Instead of 
having many candidates to choose from 
who have already been screened, the 
screening starts only after the opening 
occurs. 

Because of this, the time element in- 
volved, and the many other tasks facing 
the head of the organization, the longer 
he has the opening, the lower, in the 
majority of the cases, the standards go. 
3etween home office pressures and the 
pressures of the opening, the head of 
the organization finds himself compro- 
mising more and more with the type of 
candidate he knows he should be recruit- 
ing and selecting. Because he has not 
planned carefully and in advance he 
takes a chance, so to speak, and hires 
a candidate that he would not hire under 
normal circumstances. All he is doing is 
temporarily finding a man to fill the 
opening. In a short time this man will 
no doubt fail because of the poor re- 


cruiting and selection that has taken 
place. 
Had the head of this organization 


planned and included in his daily activi- 
ties the recruiting and selection of candi- 
dates, he would have had a qualified 
candidate, that he chose out of a group 
of many qualified candidates at the time 
the opening occurred rather than a 
choice made out of despair, This is often 
the way many expansion programs are 
followed, with the same unsatisfactory 
results. 

Let us further analyze what sometimes 
happens to the average candidate who 
goes to work for an insurance organiza- 
tion. He is put in the hands of a super- 
visor or assistant manager who may fall 
into any one of these categories: 

1. Energetic young man desirous of 
advancing in the business and because 
of this does everything in his power to 
insure the success of the trainee. In- 
deed, the trainee is fortunate if he has 
this type of man. 

2. This category, I believe, is unfor- 
tunately the larger. It is the man who 
has given many years of service to his 





ORLANDO A. CORINI 


company without having received the 
recognition he feels he deserves. The 
training of a new agent in the hands of 
such an individual many times dooms 
him to failure even before he starts. 

Have you ever stopped to think of 
how many men the life insurance busi- 
ness has lost in spite of all the surveys 
and research that has gone into this 
problem? Companies forget the one 
basic principle which they should take 
into consideration—that training is only 
as good as the trainer. Take a good look 
around and look at the man who is re- 
sponsible for the training of new agents, 
after they have been selected, and you 
will find that where you have a success- 
ful trainer, you have a successful re- 
cruiting and training program. Where 
you do not have a strong trainer, in most 
cases, your recruiting and selection pro- 
gram is a failure, 


How Good is Trainer 


Many men in supervisory capacities 
are trying to guide men to hit the coveted 
million dollar achievement. But how 
many of the trainers were million dollar 
producers themselves? Although you do 
not have to be a million dollar producer 
to train men to sell a million dollars how 
much easier the trainer’s job would be if 
he had qualified not once, but often-with 
a million dollars of personal production. 

Many fine candidates today are leav- 
ing the life insurance field because, in 
my opinion, management in all phases 1s 
not doing its job well. You will get out 
of men what you put into them and no 
more. More concern for the welfare of 
the new candidate could be shown by 
many management teams. 


I wish I could say that the above pic- 
ture is true in only scattered cases, but 
unfortunately it is not so. Unless we 
change our ways, the problem of re- 
cruiting and selection of candidates for 
our business will always be with us. The 
problem can be worked out if the men 
responsible devote the time and effort 
necessary for success in this area. 
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FLEXIBLE INCOME 
FOR LIFE CONTRACTS 


Optional deferred maturity provision, offers . . . 


e at original maturity date, policyowner can defer settlement 
for up to five years and leave proceeds with the Company 


to accumulate at guaranteed interest. 


e at anytime within this five year period he can: 
Draw out cash value plus interest. 


Start receiving monthly retirement checks 


under any of six optional modes of settlement. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Our Leaders Come From Many Fields; 
But Half Are From the Colleges 


By CuHarves L. Doane 


General Agent, Mutual Benefit Life, Omaha 


An analysis of this agency’s production 
for the past four years shows that ap- 
proximately 50% of our production for 
each year has come from new organiza- 
tion—men in their first two years in the 
business. In 1959 our total paid for vol- 
ume was $10,547,247 and 56% of this 
came from new organization. This new 
organization was recruited in 1958 and 
1959. 

Where I Find My Leaders 


I have found my leaders in various 
places. Agent A. age 33, contracted July 
15, 1958, married and father of four chil- 
dren, paid for 41 lives on $595,937 during 
1959. He was referred to me by one of 
my personal policyholders, a physician. 
Agent A., a college graduate, was for- 
merly an Internal Revenue agent. 

Agent B. signed a full-time contract 
January 1, 1958 and during 1959 paid for 
38 lives on $528,437. Age 25, married and 
with two chidren, he worked in my 
agency office doing parttime general 
office work while a student at Creighton 
University. He served two years in the 
Army after graduation from college, 
then signed with me. 

Agent C, age 26, married, no children, 
came with the agency on January 1, 
1958, upon graduation from college. Dur- 
ing 1959 he paid for 94 lives on $867,000. 
He also was in the agency doing part- 
time general office work while attending 
Omaha University and signed his agent’s 
contract upon graduation. 

Agent D., age 20, signed a full time 
contract on December 10, 1958. He paid 
for 93% lives on $899,000 during 1959. 
This man was introduced to our agency 
by one of our successful agents. Before 
entering life insurance he was a student, 
married and expecting a child. 

Agent E., age 30, married and with 
three children, was contracted on March 
2, 1958. After graduating from college 
he went with a food processing concern 
in Omaha and was dissatisfied with his 
progress over a three-year period. He 
answered a blind ad we had inserted in 
the Omaha World Herald. In 1959 he 
paid for 100 lives on $1,700,000. 

Thus, our prospective agents come 
from all sources, newspaper advertising, 








Charles L. Doane 

After attending University of Kansas 
in Lawrence, and U, S. Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, Mr. Doane started 
his business career in 1936 as an electric 
appliance salesman for the Kansas Power 
& Light Co. in Topeka. He was active 
in Junior Chamber of Commerce work 
and was president of the Kansas State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and also 
the Topeka Junior C. of C. In 1944 he 
was awarded the Topeka Junior C, of C. 
“Man of the Year” award. 

He began his life insurance career 
with the Mutual Benefit Life in 1946 
at the Newark home office under the 
original “Management Training Pro- 
gram” and went to Omaha in January 


referrals from present agents, referrals 
from policyholders and centers of influ- 
ence, and observation of the general 
agent. 


Former Occupations of Recruits 


I have made an analysis of my new 
agents recruited during 1956-59 and find 
that of 25 full time agents three had 
just come out of military service. Two 


and poultry processing firm, manufac- 
turer's representative for a carpet outfit, 
owner-operator of a dry cleaning estab- 
lishment, social service worker for the 


city, and an agent for the Internal Rev- 
enue. 

Since most of our recruits are young 
men we are able to use “Introduction to 
Life Underwriting” put out by R. and R. 
savings plan idea 


and a “Dollar a Week” 





Top Row, left to right: Leland Junker, W. Richard Fagan, Paul Welty, super- 


visor, Gordon Hull 


of Mutual Benefit home office, Mr. Doane, Tom Munn, of home 


office; Donald L. Sharp, Richard Buckley, Paul Leacox. 
Bottom row: Bonnie Junker, Dee Fagan, Helen Sharp, Doris Welty, Rita 


Buckley. 


of these men had graduated from col- 
lege before entering the service. Thir- 
teen of the 25 were students, just gradu- 
ating from college or had quit college 
to come into life insurance. Two were 
part time general office workers in my 
agency. The remaining seven were drawn 
from these occupations: filling station 
operator-owner, route salesman for a 
dairy, owner-operator of a chicken feed 





of 1948 as manager of the Omaha agen- 
cy. He received his CLU designation in 
1955 and completed his last examination 
for the diploma in management offered 
by the American College of Life Under- 
writers in June; 1960. He is a life and 
qualifying member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Mr. Doane has served as president of 
the Omaha Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and the Nebraska Life Agency Man- 
agers; also the Omaha Chapter of CLU. 
He has instructed both parts of LUTC 
and has been chairman of the Omaha 
LUTC committee for ten years and the 
Nebraska State LUTC committee for 
six years. He has qualified for Mutual 
Benefit Life’s 1960 National Associates. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doane have four chil- 
dren. 


for sales presentations. The good man 
will be a fast starter and will be writing 
applications in his first week in the busi- 
ness. We have had several that have 
written from 15 to 30 applications dur- 
ing their first month in the field. The 
cases will average $3,000 on the endow- 
ment at age 65 plan. Generally the agent 
will work with a prospect within five 
years of his own age. 

Very little time is spent on training 
any man until we find out whether or 
not he has soliciting courage. Once a 
man proves to himself and to the general 
agent that he has soliciting courage and 
is not afraid to tell the story of life 
insurance, we go all out on our training 
program and financial help to cinta 
his knowledge and bring him along i 
the business. 


Views on Recruiting 


Our records show that if I had done 
no recruiting in 1958 or 1959 our agency 
production would have been in the neigh- 
borhood of $4,600,000 in 1959 instead of 
$10,547,247. Therefore I am sold on the 
fact that a general agent must recruit 
constantly and bring new good men into 
the business. I have had very good luck 
in dealing with younger men and even 
though they write smaller cases, they are 
establishing themselves for the future 


and will grow up with their young policy- 
holders, developing a clientele relation- 
ship for additional insurance through 
programming. 

I have found that preinduction train- 
ing eliminates the failure before he 
enters life insurance and | think this has 
helped me more than anything else in 
my selection process. This preinduction 
training is accomplished while the man 
is still on his other job or while he is 
a student getting ready to come into 
the business. In any event, the new 
man will complete “Introduction to Life 
Underwriting” and master a simple sales 
presentation and test his prospecting and 
sales presentation before he comes into 
our agency as a full time agent. 


Types I Recruited 


When recruiting new men I look for 
a man with soliciting courage, preferably 
married with children, preferably with a 
college education. I want this man to 
have no limit to his capacity for money 
needs; not to be satisfied with a ceiling 
on his income. My best agents have no 
ceiling on their income requirements and 





Every year the Mutual Benefit Life 
holds a “Squab Club” meeting in New 
York City for new agents who have 
earned a minimum of $4,200 in first year 
commissions their first 13 months in the 
business. The general agent with the 
largest number of qualifiers in the group 
is invited to make the principal address. 
Last year Mr. Doane had the largest 
number of “squabs.” 


Shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph are a group of his new agents, 
with their wives. They are Richard 
Buckley (Agent A), contracted July 15, 
— age 33; paid for 41 lives on $595,- 


"Beal Leacox (Agent B), contracted 
January 1, 1958, age 25; paid for 38 lives 
on $528,437, 

W. Richard Fagan (Agent C), con- 
tracted January 1, 1958, age 26; paid for 
94 lives on $867,000 

Leland Junker (Agent D), contracted 
December 10, 1958, age 20; paid for 93% 
lives on $899,000 


Donald L. Sharp (Agent E), con- 
tracted March 2, 1958, age 30; paid for 
100 lives on $1,700,000 


The five qualifiers for the 1959 Squab 
Club meeting were Leland Junker, Nor- 
man Halverson, Richard Buckley, Paul 
Leacox and Edward Cohn. Mr. Halver- 
son and Mr. Cohn did not attend the 
New York meeting because of illness in 
their families. Mr. Halverson, con- 
tracted July 15, 1958, age 23; paid for 
38 lives on $435,342. He was a student 
before entering life insurance. 

Mr. Cohn, contracted July 14, 1958, 
age 32; paid for 40 lives on $297,500,. 
He was a manufacturers representative 
fora carpet company. 





therefore are constantly after more com- 
mission dollars. My best men are “self- 
starters.” They do not need prodding 
to get them into production and can 
pull themselves out of a slump. They 
are independent and come to the general 
agent for help only for advice on tech- 
nical subjects and information, 

I continue to recruit in the young man 
area because I have found that I can 
motivate the younger man easier than 
I can the older person and it gives me 
a boost to have them around. I like a 
lot of activity—a lot of lives, a lot of 
applications and a lot of exposure—and 
it seems to me that the younger man 
produces these results better than the 
older recruit. 

I am least interested in the recruit 
that has already made up his mind that 
he would always be satisfied with an 
income of $300 or $400 a month and that 
he would never want to go above this 
level of income. 
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A New Book by 
Napoleon Hill 
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Why Settle For Less 
Than Success? 


A visit to your bookstore to buy 
the amazing new book ‘Success 
Through A Positive Mental Attitude”’ 
can be one of the most rewarding 
acts of your life. Written by suc- 
cessful men, for men and women 
who want to be successful. By all 
means, get your copy now. 


ea os : 
“gas good as 
j “acontract — 


— Wig 


Service, Strength, and Security are three of 
the foundation blocks on which the Combined 
Group of Companies have been built. 


Another important block in this structure is 
Integrity. All the desirable things this word 
implies are in every facet of our business 
—with agents, our policyholders, with 
everyone. 


General Agents who represent us have 
Combined Agency Contracts. Yet, quite a few 
began their Combined careers on the strength 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 
W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 
First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMBINED 


OF AMERICA 






of a handshake. 


Many new success stories will be written into 
Combined’s history this year. Men who have 
sold accident and health with ordinary results 
will move up to extraordinary success with 
Combined. 


Now would be a good time for you to look into 
the advantages you can enjoy today and far 
into the future, representing one of 
the growing, prospering companies in the 
Combined Group. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Yes, Gentlemen: I’d like to know how 
Combined can help me to success. 


Name 








Address 





City 
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John Stobbelaar 
(Continued from Page 146) 


costly, especially if you provide them 
the space and service we do, but also 
the hidden cost of reputation, morale, 
etc. Fair play is important in morale. 

Helping make sales not only with new 
agents but for the older fellows is im- 
portant. This means you have to study 
and work at staying sharp. If the fel- 
lows don’t come in to discuss their cases 
there must be a reason. They say in 
military service that “rank has its priv- 
ileges, but also its responsibilities.” So 
it is with a general agent. It is not easy 
to keep studying and working at this 
part of the job, but it is the price we 
must pay to keep the loyalty and re- 
spect of our men. In my experience a 
good man would rather have this kind 
of a plus in an agency than extra com- 
missions, training allowance or what 
have you. Taking a genuine interest in 
the men and their problems, thrilling in 
their success, understanding their fail- 
ures, these things are invaluable to 
morale. 

We must work at least as hard as we 
expect our men to work. We must be 
leaders, not pushers. Doing some per- 
sonal production is not only important 
profit-wise, but is an excellent way to 
stay sharp and keep the feel of selling 
in the current market. Of course, any 
competition in this area with the agents 
is sure death to morale and must be 
avoided. 

Economic Philosophy 


I probably hate to lose a dollar as 
much as anyone. However, I am con- 
vinced that it is an economic fact of 
life that financing is part of modern 
agency building. I don’t mean in every 
case. Five of 13 men recruited since 
January were not financed, but that 
means eight were to some degree. Of 
course there are other losses to be 
figured other than direct dollar losses in 
financing, ie. time, office space, etc., 
that we do not see so readily. If we fi- 
nance men, we will lose some money. 
The amount depends on our ability to 
select and train good men. 

We should not get the idea that fi- 
nancing is a substitute for good selec- 
tion and training. That is the best way 
to lose what capital we have, and in a 
hurry. I don’t believe in competing for 
men on the basis of financing. With the 
kind of men we want it is about the last 
thing we ever discuss and is of secondary 
importance. I am immediately suspi- 
cious of the man who early in our dis- 
cussions wants to know how much money 
we will advance him. 

If we do finance a man it is perhaps 
more urgent that we keep on top of his 
progress, his ups and downs, at least 
from our immediate do!lar and cents 
standpoint. If he doesn’t have what it 
takes we try to determine this as quickly 
as possible and get him into another 
business. 

New agents, although only one phase 
in the growth picture of an agency, are 
probably the most important. As my 
agency grows I can afford more men 
and I can afford more training assistance 
to allow me to handle a larger number 
properly. Making a fair profit must al- 
ways be kept in mind and giving the 
recruits a fair chance by providing suf- 
ficient training is just as important. In 
thinking of growth you normally think 
of volume. Let me go on record that 
while the volume is nice, it doesn’t tell 
the financial story by any means. Pre- 
miums are the things to watch. 

I love dearly the work that I do. I 
get wrapped up in it every day and yet 
it does something to me when I get 
home that makes me less than a success- 
ful father and husband. I have no rem- 
edy to date, but would welcome sug- 
gestions from anyone who has faced 
this problem and solved it. 


IS Most Influential Policyholders 


Form ‘’Center of Interest’ 


Base 


By Maurice L. Stewart 
Penn Mutual Life 


This article describes recruiting, selection and training methods 
which were used by Mr. Stewart in building such an unusually successful 
agency in Minneapolis that he has been brought to Philadelphia to be- 
come head of the company’s principal general agency in that city. 


The article was written prior to his new assignment. 


Growth is one of the most exciting 
world to watch. To 
have a dream and then see it slowly and 
surely become a reality is an experience 
fine enough to which to give your life. 
Such an experience was mine in build- 
ing the Minneapolis agency, my first as- 
signment as general agent with Penn 
Mutual. 

When I came to Minneapolis in No- 
vember, 1955 I discovered that an agency 
would have to be built almost from 
scratch as there were only four solid 
people in the organization. 

I will discuss our procedures and phil- 
osophies on recruiting, selection, train- 
ing, supervision. 

Recruiting 

In the beginning I relied on newspaper 
advertising and recruiting from the uni- 
versity for our men, plus a few who 
came from the men in our organization. 
We ran an ad two weeks of each month, 
having an average of approximately 
eight persons each day replying to the 
ads. After 4% years of using this re- 
cruiting measure we have 17 men in our 
agency who are results of ads, three of 
whom have produced more than $1,000,- 
000 and five who are presently on our 
supervisory staff. 

e have three men from direct uni- 
versity recruiting and this is now be- 
coming a very vital part of our present 
recruiting area. We _ have worked 
through the placement director at Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and have helped de- 
velop a program which I am sure will 
pay good dividends in the future. We 
have 13 men in our agency doing well 
who were brought in by the agents; 
this also is a very major part of our 
present program, We expect that re- 
cruiting within the agency will provide 
60% of the men in 1961. Our newspaper 
ads are not being used so much now 
since we place only one ad each month 
for one week. 


things in this 


Agency’s “Center of Influence” 


We have just begun a program which 
we call our “Center of Influence” re- 
cruiting program. I feel this will be a 
major factor in future recruiting. We 
have selected 15 of our most influential 
policyholders who are interested in our 
growth and at a luncheon outlined our 
procedures and plans for young men who 
might be interested in our type of future. 
We plan to expand this to 50 men as 
time will permit, and ask more of our 
top citizens to help us. In three months 
following the luncheon meeting we have 
had five men forwarded to us by these 
people. I am amazed by how little they 
knew of the opportunities available to 
young men in our business. 


Selection 
I have often heard it said, “You can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 
and consequently, if we do not find the 
kind of man we feel will be able to 
achieve success we are treading deep 
water. When a man comes to us he is 


—Editor’s Note. 


interviewed five times. These are the 
steps followed in the interviews: 

First Interview: LIAMA Aptitude Test 
and Activity Vector Analysis. 

Second Interview: Career presenta- 
tion, which is done by using a prepared 
visual illustration booklet outlining the 
opportunities of the life insurance in- 
dustry, Penn Mutual, and our agency. 
Pictures and records of our men as well 
as procedures are shown. We also spend 
time outlining the problems that will be 
encountered including night work, dis- 
appointments and self discipline. 

Third Interview: Discussion with an- 
other member of the management team. 
Two opinions plus mine are brought into 
consideration before a decision is made 
on any man. 

Fourth Interview: A supervisor or I 
will visit in the home of the applicant 
and his wife, going over the career pre- 
sentation and answering any questions. 
From this we must determine whether 
the wife will be an asset to her husband 
in our business. If the wife is not ex- 
cited by the time we leave, we do not 
feel the family unit will be able to sur- 
vive the early trials of the business. 

Fifth Interview: I meet with the ap- 
plicant to examine his desires further 
and determine if he has become more 
or less excited during the interviewing 
process, At this point a decision is made. 


Want Men Hungry for Success 


This process usually takes a month or 
six weeks and has taken place many 
times over a four-to-six months period. 
The waiting period is very important to 
see if enthusiasm is going to be perma- 
nent or temporary. We are searching 
for a young man who is first of all 
“hungry for success,” one whi is will- 
ing to make great sacrifices and who 
will not hesitate to act when oppor- 
tunities are thrust forward. We like 
young men who react to motivation and 
will accept our procedures readily. We 
are not insistent that they be college 
graduates, but their background must 
indicate a reason for not attending col- 
lege. The average age of our recruits 
is 24 and our percentage of successful 
men is much better from those men who 
enter in the mid 20’s. Lifetime residence 
in the community is not essential. be- 
cause a man must call on “cold” people 
sometimes and we feel that if he is forced 
to do so early in his career, he will be a 
better agent later. 

The main selection point is whether we 
have good communication with the men. 
It’s a matter of rapport and understanding, 
and it has to be total. Each agent will go 
through black despairing times. Will he let 
us go through it with him? Will he tell 
us what is making him heartsick, debt-sick, 
or causing trouble between him and his 
wife? It is only when he feels he has a 
friend in the office who will work wholely 
with him, help him, rejoice with him, pull 
him out of bad slumps, and needle him 
into action when he requires it that he feels 





MAURICE L. 


STEWART 


part of the team. When this communica- 

tion is the way it should be it is only a 

matter of time before an agent reaches a 

good footing. I am sure that this accounts 

for the “esprit de corps” existing in the 

Stewart agency of which we are proud. 
Training 

We have an extended two year train- 
ing and supervision program which we 
feel will give our men the best possible 
start and continued success. 

First Pait: Two weeks of classroom 
training during which time they learn 
a package sales talk plus a very simple 
method of programming. Approximately 
50% of the time is spent on sales talks, 
answers to objections, closes, motivation, 
prospecting, etc., and the other 50% on 
life insurance fundamentals. We are at- 
tempting to get them off to a good start 
by not teaching them too much, but yet 
they must have the confidence of know- 
ledge. During the last three days we 
watch them very closely to see if they 
are really excited; if not, they are not 
appointed. A fast start ‘is vitally im- 
portant and we work especially hard 
for this. 


Second Part: Our men attend three 
meetings a week, during which time 
they learn consistently more in both 


sales and insurance. Our own men con- 
duct the meetings but we also use other 
successful life insurance men, trust of- 
ficers, attorneys, and salesmen of other 
commodities. These meetings last ap- 
proximately one hour and are thoroughly 
planned in advance. We also use mo- 
tivating records, books and movies in the 
basic and advanced training. 

Third Part: Our men complete our 
company’s extension course during the 
first year and then step into the R & R 
Tax and Business course during the 
second year. We hope that they will en- 
roll in CLU during their third or fourth 
years, as well as spend time perfecting 
themselves as salesmen. 

Fourth Part: During the two year 
training program, they are naturally sell- 
ing, but under the immediate guidance 
of an experienced supervisor. This in- 

cludes a great amount of field work. 
olin and home conferences, and general 
communication. This part is the most 
important of all, and is the difference 
between success and failure of our men. 

My part of this program is participa- 
tion in the aad selection, training 
and supervision, I don’t feel that I want 
or should take myself out of the field 
operation of the agency because of the 
importance of not losing the field touch. 

In 1960 the Minneapolis agency will 


(Continued on Page 158) 
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Berkshire Life Agents and Brokers are ahead 
with the industry’s most complete and practical 
approach to a quality Major Medical Plan. This 
new scheduled contract features no co-insurance 
on daily hospital expense or surgical fees. It 
eliminates the necessity of constantly changing 
plans and carriers, because up to Age 75 it is 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
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- DISABILITY INCOME PLANS 

an Unusually low rates and best occupational 

en classifications, plus the widest range of monthly 

a incomes, benefit periods, waiting periods and 

” plans. These top-quality contracts qualify easily 

a as the most outstanding, versatile and saleable 


offered today. 


| x heillialiitiantias LIFE 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company ° Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
ng = § A Mutual Company * Founded in 1851 


ch. Dedicated to the Creation of Quality Products: 


Non-Can Disability Income * Major Medical + Commercial Disability Income - Hospitalization + Life Insurance * Annuities + Pension Plans 
Business Insurance * Deferred Compensation Plans * Corporate Programming 
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Now in tts 59th Year 


THE KENTUCKY CENTRAL 


LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Of fers: 


* Volume Discount 


* Guarantee Renewable Accident & 
Health and Hospital-Surgical 
Coverage 


*x Competitive Premium Rates 


* Residential Fire Insurance 


And a Great Opportunity for 
General Agents in these States: 


OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NORTH CAROLINA 
VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 
FLORIDA 
TENNESSEE 
KENTUCKY 
INDIANA 


for information write: 
DELBERT DUMONT 


Executive Vice President 
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Simple Formula Scores Success 


By Lioyp R. YEATEs 
Manager, Mutual Of New York, Sacramento 


My methods for building an agency are 
those used by almost every other man- 
ager in the insurance business. The 
only thing that might make them differ- 
ent from some are that we follow them 
closely, all the time. 

Basically, the system we use in Sacra- 
mento is comprised of three parts: a 
capable, hard-working assistant man- 
ager organization; a continuous, inten- 
sive recruiting system; and constant 
follow-up with men in the field. 

The first part of this formula—and 
the most important one insofar as our 
growth is concerned—is the development 
of our assistant manager system. I had 
been recruiting men and training them 
as field underwriters before I appointed 
my first assistant manager, but I was 
limited to the number of men I could 
efficiently supervise, and the area with- 
in which I could recruit (the city of 
Sacramento). The appointment of an 
assistant manager enabled me to expand 
my recruiting activities. While he super- 
vised activities in Sacramento, I was 
able to go out and recruit men for our 
previously untouched Northern Califor- 
nia territory. 


Agency Has Four Assistant Managers 


As our field force expanded, I added 
more assistant managers until now we 
have four of them in our agency. 

However, I didn’t just hire these men 
to supervise while I handled recruiting. 
Our assistant managers also remain 
personal producers. I selected my best 
men for these positions, and I made 
qualification for one of MONY’s sales- 
honor groups one of the job require- 
ments. 

I also expect an assistant manager to 
start a new man in the business every 
60 days. Our ratio of aptitude tests to 
actual hiring has been constant since 
the agency started. We find that 16 
aptitude tests will give us about four 
manager’s interviews. And from the four 
interviews we will hire one man. 

Of course, I don’t expect an assistant 
manager to be a personal producer, re- 
cruiter and supervisor and do everything 
alone. In our agency we feel that a man 
doesn’t have to excel at everything. One 
assistant manager may excel at finding 
likely candidates, but can’t motivate 
them to join us. Another may be able to 
motivate, but is unable to find anyone to 
talk to. I feel that this is where the 
manager can help. The manager and 
assistant manager working together 
make a pretty effective team, and this 
teamwork has paid off for us. 


Our Recruiting System 


The second part of our “formula” is 
our recruiting system itself. Personal 
observation has been our best source 
of manpower, with nominators ranking 
second-best. We don’t look for any 
particular group or for someone just 
looking for a job. Of our 41 field under- 
writers, all but one were employed when 
contracted, and half of them were earn- 
ing $500 a month or more. 

Once we have made contact with a 
prospective field underwriter, we gather 
a complete file on him—aptitude, bio- 
graphical information, financial state- 
ments. We have found in hiring men 
that too often failure is based on some- 
thing that turned up after six months 
that could have been known in the be- 
ginning. We want to know right now 


everything that we are going to know 
about him. 

When we decide this is a man we 
want, we tell him what a wonderful 
business this is, and the money that can 
be made. We show him records of men 
we recruited 10 or 12 years ago—what 
they were making then and what they 
are doing today. We don’t have the 





LLOYD R. YEATES 


underwriter tell him . . . this is one of 
the jobs a manager should perform. 

A Business That Deals in Futures 

Once we have shown him the good 
side, we tell him of the sacrifice in- 
volved. We challenge him a bit, asking 
him if he is willing to pay the price. 
We let him know that if he decides to 
join us, for the first three years we will 
call the shots—that he will have to play 
the game our way. By doing this, we 
reduce the chances of a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction in the new man when he 
doesn’t sell a million the first day. He 
knows that he has entered a business 
that deals in futures, because we made 
that clear before he joined us. 

We require every man in the first 
three years to attend Monday-morning 
meetings. The idea behind them is to 
give them a stimulating idea; some- 
thing to get them started for the week. 

We keep track of the number of inter- 
views each man conducts during the 
week. We have a standard in Sacra- 
mento, a standard of 18 closing inter- 
views a week. We have found that to do 
this you must start with 60 names at the 
beginning of the week. Some people 
do less, but we’ve found that those who 
on this standard do an outstanding 
job. 

Steak and Beans Dinner 

But we don’t just concentrate on new 
men. We try to motivate all of our men 
individually, for our agency is built on 
person-to-person stimulation. We have 
had quarterly dinners for quota quali- 
fiers, and we hold a series of six agency 
contests a year. One of our most pop- 
ular affairs is a beans and beefsteak 

(Continued on Page 156) 
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HOW AMERICA'S 
OLDEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
STAYS UP TO THE MINUTE 











V 

, Instituted in 1790, ‘‘America’s oldest exchange,” the Philadelphia-Baltimore 
i Stock Exchange, fairly surges with vitality. Trading has tripled since 1949... 
: regular and associate member firms have swelled to 200... and the Exchange 
: | now handles over 1500 transactions a day. 

How does the P-BSE service this increased volume? A modern system of 
communications and clearances holds the answer. Direct telephone lines link 
the trading floor to branches in Baltimore and Washington, and the Pittsburgh 
and Boston exchanges. A private teletype circuit speeds contact with member 
firms in the South. And modern machines speed the processing of orders. 

Seeking similar efficiency in its insurance protection, the P-BSE long ago 
turned to a company with a history and vigor remarkably like its own—INA. 

{ 
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e. IN.\ now provides P-BSE with one-stop service for a complete protection 

i program, tailored to the needs of today and tomorrow. It includes all forms 

e of fire and casualty insurance required. Most recent service was furnished 

- by Life Insurance Company of North America, perhaps the fastest growing 

“ life insurance company in history. It is a wholly owned affiliate of INA 

ss which protects employees of the exchange with Group Life and Group Major 

‘ Medical insurance. 

. A growing number of independent agents are enjoying the financial 

‘0 advantage of adding Life, Health and Accident insurance, on both a group and 

4 individual basis, to the fire and casualty programs they place for their clients. 

B For information about how you can do the same . . . how you can increase 

A your income without increasing your overhead . . . write Rex H. Anderson, 

: Vice President, Life Insurance Company of North America, 1600 Arch Street, 

e Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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. INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Ww Insurance Company of North America - Indemnity Insurance Company of North America - Life Insurance Company of North America - World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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Selection 


The Heart of Selection 


By Jonn D. BucHanan, CLU, 
Manager, The Prudential, Cleveland 


When I became manager of the Cleve- 
land Agency just over six years ago, | 
had never selected a man for the insur- 
ance business. It was natural to look to 
aptitude tests for help in choosing the 
right man. I soon found that the ob- 
vious misfits for our business were con- 
firmed by such tests with only an oc- 
casional sur rprise. I found myself with 
confit ‘mations of who Ww: asn’t a candidate 
but with little help on who was the right 
man. I also turned to management books, 
training material, and periodicals but 


Simple Formula — Yeates 


(Continued from Page 154) 


dinner, the winners : ating steak and the 
losers beans—with the losers paying for 
it. If the agency exceeds last year’s 
production by 10%, I pay for half the 
dinner, If they exceed it by 20%, I pick 
up the whole tab. 








Lloyd Yeates 


Mr. Yeates joined Mutual Of New 
York in 1932 as a field representative in 
the Pueblo, Colorado agency. He later 
transferred to Oakland, California, and 
was advanced to be assistant agency 
manager in 1945. The following year 
Mr. Yeates was named to the MONY 
home office staff in New York City 
where he underwent special managerial 
training. He was promoted to agency 
manager and named to head the Sacra- 
mento agency in February, 1947. 

The agency’s sales volume has in- 
creased steadily each year—from $2,100,- 
000 the first year to $17,300,000 last year. 
Mr. Yeates’ recruiting and agency build- 
ing techniques were used as examples 
of outstanding practices at MONY’s 
annual managers’ meeting in New Or- 
leans this year. 








Part of the success of the contests 
we run is that they are regular events. 
It is an automatic procedure which saves 
time and yet helps the whole agency 
staff. I have always felt salesmen don’t 
like changes. When we do make a 
change, it is after we have solicited the 
men and found out if they think it would 
be good. 

The final part of our continual moti- 
vation is contact by telephone. I’m not 
much for- big conferences as a forum 
for getting things done. I talk at least 
twice a week via long distance with our 
assistant managers. I do it at 7 am, 
for they are on their way to the office 
by eight. This way we eliminate indi- 
vidual problems from taking up time in 
large group meetings. 

And I make frequent trips in the field, 
generally by bus, if it is close, or by a 
small hedgehop; er airline that goes most 
places in our area if it is any distance 
away. 


Our formula in Sacramento has been 
a series of little things. We emphas‘ze 
the things we can do best and work 
at them. With a handful of men, we 
sold more than $17,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in 1959, ranking third among 153 
agencies. We feel if we continue to do 
these things, there is no limit to what 
we can accomplish, 


found that the help from these sources 
came pelenarity in the form of lists of 
selection factors to consider. A com- 
posite list of such qualifications would 
include: 

Age, marital status, education, health, 
business background, natural market, 
ownership of life insurance, ambition, 
personality, acceptable appearance. Also 
social attitude, leadership, cooperation, 
selling experience, financial status, self 
management, drive, gregariousness, en- 
thusiasm, st: ability. 

All of these characteristics are of some 
significance and things which I would 
like to know about a man. Some are 
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Salesmen. 
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F you’re wanting to improve yourself 
| as a career life underwriter, the State 
Life can offer you unequalled oppor- 
tunities with a company whose sales 
and insurance-in-force are growing 
sensationally. 

Here’s a place where you can make 
the most of your ability because State 
Life offers everything that it takes to 
interest and develop agents and agency 
managers... high, liberal commissions 
with retirement features, bonuses for 
volume and persistency, thorough train- 
ing courses, hospitalization and major 
medical benefits plus many other equally 
attractive features too numerous to men- 
tion here. Write today in confidence and 
get the details. No obligation. 


DIHL H. LUCUS 
Vice-President 
and Director of Agencies 
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Indianapolis 
A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED 1894 








easy to determine, others more difficult. 
But after searching out the answers to 
these characteristics in a given individual, 
I had no pattern of significant, related 
factors which answered the question, “Is 
this the man for the job?” I have come 
to the conclusion that I cannot take 
refuge in a long checklist of unrelated 
characteristics. The selection process 
must form a related and positive pattern 
with the selection factors pointing to 
the focal point of what we are really 
looking for. The heart of the right man 
on which the selection factors are fo- 
cused is best described, I believe, by the 
word “Desire.” 


What Is Desire? 


Desire is a combination of wanting 
to achieve and willingness to pay the 
price. It’s that quality that makes a man 
seek opportunity not just wish for it. 
It keeps a man marching when the band 
stops playing. It compels a man to meet 
the challenges of life with only one stand- 
ard—his best—regardless of the rewards. 
To him there are no degrees of his best 
dependent on the price he is to be paid. It 
is that which makes a man do over and 
over that which must be done over and 
over—and each time with renewed en- 
thusiasm. Desire is difficult to define 
and difficult to find, but if a man does 
not have it, we do not have the right 








John D. Buchanan 


Mr. Buchanan entered the life insur- 
ance business with The Prudential in 
July, 1947, in Omaha. He went to the 
home office in January, 1951 in the Or- 
dinary agencies department. His promo- 
tion to manager of the Cleveland agency 
came in March, 1954. At that time the 
old Cleveland agency under the late 
Walter H. Brown was divided into three 
agencies. Mr. Buchanan’s agency terri- 
tory comprises the counties of Cuyahoga, 
Geauga, Trumbull and Mahoning. 

In 1954 his agency consisted of six 
agents and had an Ordinary production 
of $3,960,000; in 1959 there were 37 agents 
with a total ‘Ordinary production of $22,- 
230,000 and Group insurance of $3,234,290. 
Through August this year 38 agents have 
produced $15,402,646 of Ordinary and 
$2,403,600 of Group. 
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man for this business regardless of his 
other attributes. The aptitude tests and 
selection factors are important but only 
in so far as they relate to the Desire 
of the man. 

If Desire is hard to define, it is equally 
hard to measure. We use three yard- 
sticks: (1) Test of time; (2) Test in the 
field; (3) Test of judgment. 

(1) Test of time—We deliberately ex- 
tend our selection procedure—aptitude 
testing, confidential data sheet, inter- 
views, reference checks, over several 
weeks to give his interest a sufficient time 
in which to cool off. It is not difficult 
to “sell” the insurance career with 
luncheons at the club, with reference to 
the income statements of leading agents, 
with the glamor of company conferences, 
quick promotions and with other benefits 
such as retirement, Group insurance, etc. 
But we are not seeking an emotional 
sale but searching for a decision on what 
is really best for the individual will be 
best for us. This takes time to judge. 

(2) Test in the field—This is done prior 
to contract and during the selection 

elimination period but should not be con- 
fused with precontract training which 
usually refers to book training or special 
c‘assroom work. We are interested in 
his reactions to calling on people and 
discussing their life insurance. Said 
another way, we are interested in how 
his Desire holds up under fire. 

We ask him to call on three friends 
to tell them of his interest in life in- 
surance selling as a career and to discuss 
generally their insurance program with 
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It's hard to show in one picture the many services 
offered by the life insurance underwriter. For ex- 
ample, how could we possibly portray the thought- 
ful planning and the continuing interest the con- 
scientious agent devotes to his client’s program? 

Of course, of all the services an agent offers, the 
most important is the sale itself! When he deter- 
mines a prospect’s needs and moves him to buy a 
policy that meets them, the agent is performing his 
prime function. (New England Life representatives 


are well trained for the job — and equipped with an 7 


especially advantageous contract — the “Better 
Life’’ policy.) ae 
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And certainly continuing service is important. A 
large part of the field underwriter’s job is in adjust- 
ing the client’s insurance program to meet chang- 
ing needs and circumstances. This can — and often 
must — involve selling, too. In our business, selling 
and service often blend; and both parties, the. 
buyer and seller, stand to er 
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“Center of Interest’—Stewart 
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surpass $18,000,000, of which $16,500,000 
will come from men with less than 5 
years in our agency and the life insur- 
ance business. Several men have pro- 
duced more than one million in a year, 


and four men have exceeded this mark 

in their first year, with another man 

presently on time. 

Reviews Record of Some Newer Agents 
Here are the breakdowns of some of 








Agency Managers! 


General Agents! 


Agents! Brokers! 


Here’s your opportunity to 



















States .. 


N EVE R has there been such a 


money-making opportunity! Pacific Fidelity — 
America’s most modern life insurance 
company — needs agency managers, 
general agents, and brokers in the West, 
Middle West and Southwest, plus 
general agents and brokers in most other 
.experienced men to sell America’s 
most advanced, easiest-to-sell policies. 


our men and their accomplishments: dated January, 1958; is 23. First year 
The first has a Penn Mutual contract production, $600,000; second year, $700,- 
dated December 1, 1955; is 25, married, 000; 1960 production $1 million (esti- 
two children, spent three years in college, mate). He is supervisor with five men 
was a Hooper-Holmes inspector. His ™ his unit. . : 
first year of production was $1,010,000; Fourth joined Penn Mutual in July, 
second year, $1,725,000; third, $2 million; 1957. Production for balance of that year, 
fourth, $1,150,000; fifth year (estimate), $550,000. First full year $1,080,000. Super- 
$2 million. Served as a supervisor for a Visor with six men in his unit. : 
year. Both men he supervised are now Another 23 yearer who started life 
supervisors. insurance in December, 1959, paid for 
aie AA ‘ : i a million in first eight months of 1960. 
_ The second joined us in April, 1957; And, finally, another agent appointed 
is 23, came from a city of 10,000 popula- jy December, 1959, and 20 years old, 


tion. paid for $600,000 first eight months of 
this year. 


The third’s Penn Mutual contract is 





HERE'S WHAT YOU'LL SELL: 


Pacific Fidelity carries a complete portfolio of life, 
and accident and health policies. Every policy comes 
in a handsome booklet in the client’s choice of three 
colors...with his name imprinted in gold on cover. 
The policy provisions are plainly stated in short, 
easy-to-read paragraphs, and there is a table of con- 
tents for easy reference to the provisions. 

All premiums are graded by size —the larger the 
policy, the less it costs per $1000 of coverage. 
Disability income and waiver-of-premium benefits 
are payable after only four months of total disability. 


Full coverage on juveniles is provided from birth. 


The common disaster, spendthrift, and power-of- 
appointment clauses are all automatically included 
in the policy provisions. 


HERE’S THE KIND OF 

COMPANY YOU'LL SELL FOR: 
Pacific Fidelity is a young, fast growing, dynamic 
company with fresh, modern ideas...a solid com- 
pany that enjoys the backing and administrative 
support of a $500,000,000 corporation. It is an 
agency-minded company whose executive officers 
have carried rate books in the field. .men who 
know and understand a fieldman’s problems. It is 
a bustling, wide-awake company that in less than 
four years has become one of America’s leading 
life insurance companies...a company that is going 
places and wants its men to go with it. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU'LL EARN: 


AGENCY MANAGERS: Liberal base salary plus recruit- 
ing bonus, personal production contract, agency 
production and persistency bonuses, expense allow- 
ance and office expenses including secretarial help 


AGENTS, GENERAL AGENTS, AND BROKERS: Top first 
and second year commissions, including production 
and persistency bonuses, plus lifetime service fees. 


ALL PACIFIC FIDELITY LIFE FIELDMEN;: Lifetime 
service fees plus non-contributory pension plan, 
production bonus, persistency bonus and attractive 
benefit plan— new, modern sales tools, including 
audio-visual, plus formal training program. 
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FOR A FREE COPY 
of a sample policy in unique booklet 
form and complete information on how 
you may represent Pacific Fidelity, 
simply write in confidence to: 

Wayne J. Herring, C.L.U. 

Vice President and Director of Sales 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
675 South Westmoreland Avenue 

Los Angeles 5, California 










PACIFIC 
FIDELITY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


675 South Westmoreland Avenue 
Los Angeles 5, California 





AMERICA’S MOST MODERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY...THE COMPANY THAT USES A UNIVAC TO LOCATE PRIME PROSPECTS FOR ITS AGENTS. 


Training of Supervisors 
It has been necessary to train all our 
supervisors from the men we _ have 
brought into the business. Our program 
now consists of a man stepping into 
supervision as an assistant supervisor 
after approximately two years with us. 








Maurice L. Stewart 


Mr. Stewart joined Penn Mutual in 
Topeka, Kan., and after experience there 
was early in 1955 transferred to home 
office in Philadelphia to become a mem- 
ber of the company’s general agents 
training group. In November, 1955, he 
became general agent of the company 
in Bo oor fomgar 

Production of the Minneapolis agency 
has tripled under his leadership. The 
number of his full-time active agents 
has more than doubled and the men 
have been successful. In 1957 he won 
the President’s Progress Award given 
each year by Penn Mutual to the one 
general agent of less than five years 
standing “who has demonstrated out- 
standing leadership and agency building 
qualities.” He has shown unusual ability 
in developing half million and million 
dollar producers. 








He must have had a good record in sales 
and have exhibited a sincere desire to 
help in the growth of the agency. He 
will spend at least one year helping a 
senior supervisor manage his unit, and 
must recruit at least one man during 
this period. If, at the end of that year, 
he has done an outstanding job and has 
enjoyed his work, he will then develop 
his own unit, and we hope will grow to 
the point where he needs an assistant 
supervisor—thus opening new doors for 
other young men in management. Our 
company offers an outstanding general 
agents training program which two of 
our men have completed and many of 
our present supervisors are working 
toward this goal. An example is Jim 
Haney who started January, 1956, en- 
tered supervision in February, 1957, be- 
gan the training program in May, 1958, 
and became general agent in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1959, Jim has just this month 
become general agent here at the age 
of 28, succeeding me. 


Promotion 


We believe that a healthy enthusiastic 
attitude is vital to good growth and we 
are constantly promoting it. We maintain 
a daily written business bulletin board 
where, as the men come in, they mark 
up their production for the previous day. 
They always receive a pat on the back 
and congratulations. 

Each month I prepare a prestige bulle- 
tin for all members of the agency who 
produce over $100,000 of volume. They 
receive 300 of these bulletins to send 
to their clients and prospects, and _ it 
has proven to be an effective prospecting 
tool. 

A monthly agency dinner is held for 
those couples who meet certain quali- 
fications during the previous month at 
an outstanding restaurant in our area. 
The group meets at our home first. These 
dinners give recognition to the wife and 
husband together, helping them function 
better as a team, Four times a year 
Marilyn, my wife, has meetings for the 
wives, with possibly fashions, travel, etc. 
as the main topic. Movies of conventions 
and the happenings in the agency are 
discussed. We promote short run con- 
tests to spur added enthusiasm and 
higher goals. Weekly agency bulletins 
are mailed to the home as well as a big 
monthly bulletin, which has become very 
important to the families. There are 
many little things that are too numerous 
to mention that we do to add to our 
momentum. As “Coop” Curry, our great 
general agent in San Francisco said; “If 
you have a procedure, you will not have 
a problem.” This we try to accomplish 


in our operation. 
Individual Treatment 


Even though we maintain a definite 
pattern for our men in their learning 
they are treated as individuals 


years, 
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AMERICAN LIFE is on 


THE MOVE! 


Get on the Band Wagon! 


Are you a strong personal producer? 


Would you like to increase your income by 
¥ ) ; 


as much as 30 to 40%? 


We have the opportunity for youl We can 
offer you the following: 
1. A high commission General Agents contract. 
2. Fully vested renewals. 


3. A complete line of modern up-to-date life 
contracts plus our outstanding Savings & In- 
vestment Plan, American Family Plan, mort- 
gage insurance at fabulous rates. 


4. Non-can hospital policy guaranteed renew- 
able to age 60. 


3. Liberal non-contributory pension plan based 
on variable annuity. 


6. One of the finest Audio-Visual presentations 


in the country on our Savings & Investment 
Plan. 


Com 


Write now to 





Aart Hoogenboom 


Vice-President & Director of Agencies 


AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport 5, Connecticut 








Why are so many brokers selling 


Northeastern Life Policies? 


Because 
Northeastern... 

is Field Minded 
goes “all out” for 


brokerage business— 
provides good service 


at competitive rates! 


That’s a fact! Of the companies reported in the 
Standard Analytical Service, Northeastern’s pre- 
mium rate for preferred whole life ($10,000) 
was lowest of any non-par New York Stock Com- 
pany. Check your Little Gem! 


Ae to help you sell more, Northeastern has an excel- 


lent portfolio of policies and plans for sales to 
business-minded people. (These are your most profitable 
prospects! ) 


Group Insurance Plans, the newly-designed Assured Busi- 
ness Continuation Plans (simple as ABC), 10-year Term 
Special at $25,000, and others, are business-oriented 
policies with built-in benefits for business-minded people. 
They help you write more business, faster. 


Join the brokers who have already found that it pays to 
do business with Northeastern General Agents. 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





Mr. Agent: 


If you’re tired of being lost in the shuffle — if 
you’re naturally independent and ambitious, why 
not become “our” General Agent? Call Norman 
Tarnoff, at MO 4-5580, and talk it over with 
him. If you make a deal, we'll back you up 
with all the top-level attention you can ask for. 

















SELLING 











and receive attention as separate person- 
alities. We want to be friends with our 
associates and strive to discount the 
general agent-agent feeling as much as 
possible. If I am considered the “boss,” 
I can’t help as much as if the families 
feel I am their friend in their business 
opportunity. It may be a little frustrat- 
ing at times to be a general agent, but 
to watch my men grow in income, move 
into new homes, acquire good ward- 
robes, develop spiritually and mentally, 
and become prime citizens is the most 
exciting life a man could have. 

In conclusion, I am sure that I speak 
for all men in life insurance management 
—A good wife is our most important 
Marilyn married me and the life 
insurance business, and she has been the 
many 


asset. 


guiding light most necessary in 
dark hours during the last eight years. 
May I say, “God bless our girls who 
give us the strength to build other men.” 


“Double-Jeopardy’"— Ames 
(Continued from Page 93) 


dollars of Ordinary life insurance. The 
particular phenomenon is the process 
going on today of big businesses absorb- 
ing little ones and little businesses ab- 
sorbing other little businesses. Most of 
these mergers, consolidations and ac- 
quisitions are brought about by account- 
ants and bankers and when one of these 
acquisitions takes place, there is in- 
variably the ‘double jeopardy’ situation 
mentioned earlier. 

“When the Brown Manufacturing Co., 
for example, acquires Smith Sales Corp. 
usually they are acquiring just Mr. 
Smith himself and this contacts, good- 
will, etc. More often than not, the price 
paid by Brown Manufacturing Co. for 
Smith Sales Corp. consists of a contract 
to pay him a fixed amount of money 
plus some override for a given period 
of years. 

“Normally there is an agreement that 
these payments would continue for a 
minimum number of years even though 
Smith should die. Here, of course, lies 
the ‘double jeopardy’ in that should 
Smith die, not only has Brown lost their 
key man but they have a commitment 
to continue payments to his estate. 

“The reason I mentioned earlier that 
I'm more impressed with the investment 
banker and the commercial banker as a 
center-of-influence than the trust officer 
variety is that the former types of 
banker are continually involved with 
these mergers and acquisitions. 

“Also bear in mind that the investment 
banker who is involved in floating a 
public issue of stock in what had pre- 
viously been a closely-held corporation 
is vitally concerned with the insurance 
interests involved. Normally his own 
firm retains an inventory in this new, 
untried stock issue and he has also sold 
it to his good customers. In the early 
stages of a private corporation’s going 
into the public equity market there is a 
lot of risk involved and if one or more 
of the principals in the corporation 
should die there could be a sizeable loss 
taken by the investment banking firm 
and its customers. During this period of 
making a market, the bankers are in a 
commanding position; and if they are 
your good clients and centers-of-influ- 
ence, the key man insurance needed can 
easily be yours. 

“The investment bankers, attorneys 
and accountants are vitally concerned 
with the financial health of their small 
and medium size business clients and 
particularly with tleir business contin- 
uation problems. ‘Double jeopardy’ is 
as serious a risk to these outsiders as 
it is to the principals, because they may 
lose a client and a good investment. 
They want answers to the key man in- 
surance and business continuation prob- 
lems and, if you come up with the right 
ones in simple basic proposals, the writ- 
ing of the business is easy.” 


Heart of Selection 


(Continued from Page 156) 


them—how much do they have? Why 
did they buy it? Will they buy again? 
Can he call back on them if he goes in 
the business? And most important from 
the three friends, he is to get three re- 
ferred leads to strangers and approach 
each of them in the same manner for 
help in selecting his career. There is no 
solicitation, of course, since he is not 
licensed, but we do contact these friends 
and referred leads later for their re- 
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action to the candidate’s discussion with 
them. 

This field test will eliminate two out of 
three candidates who passed the apti- 
tude tests and who looked promising to 
us in the first interview or two. With 
these surviving the initial field test, we 
proceed with a field demonstration of 
the entire sales process from finding the 
prospects, securing the appointment, and 
holding the selling interview. We may 
or may not give some study assignment 
in our Basic Training Course for him to 
do at home. Our purpose is not only to 
evaluate what he did in the field or his 
study assignments or with the division 


manager but to watch closely how he 
approached the work given him and to 
compare his attitude before and after 
getting his feet wet. 

(3) Test of judgment—To help the man 
determine if he is the right man, I bor- 
row from his objective judgment of him- 
self. I do this by drawing out the heart 
concept step by step emphasizing that 
this is the right man for our business. 
As we go through each step starting with 
Desire, and the supporting factors of 
Background, Wife, Character, and People 
Ability, I ask him to compare himself 
carefully—to the heart of the successful 
agent and to evaluate himself objectively 





You can count on Continental 


to write AsHon... 


m0 » 
Bs 














You'll admit that deep-sea diving qualifies as a hazardous profession. But, if you want Accident 
and Health insurance for a diver-prospect, we’ll write it just as quickly as we will on the man 
whose greatest danger is a bar of soap in the bathtub. 

See your nearest Continental Agent or Branch Representative for complete information on 
any of our A & H products—Loss of Income... Hospital . . . Medical . . . Accidental Death 
- - » Travel, etc. Individual and Group coverages are available for Ordinary and Impaired Risks 


and people Over 65. 






AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


Continental Casualty Company 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4 





For A&H agency appointments, write to: 


A Member of the 


CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL 
GROUP 







Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation Insurance Company 
Transcontinental Insurance Company 





_—— a 
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“Is he the man for the job?” He must 
accept part of the responsibility of the 
decision, 

In managing today’s life insurance 
agency, the drive for quality production, 
the high cost of financing each new 
agent, together with the importance of 
our reaching professional management 
status demand that selection be con- 
stantly refined and improved. The only 
raw material from which career agents 
can be developed are the basic personal 
qualities that he himself brings into the 
business. We can’t change the funda- 
mental desire, background, character and 
people ability of the individual. Each 
new man is part of the foundation of 
the insurance business itself as well as 
part of our own future in management. 
We must get to the heart of the man. 





John A. Hill 


(Continued from Page 33) 


I was much more interested in traveling 
than I was in Group insurance.” What- 
ever his real reason for coming to Hart- 
ford Mr. Hill took to Group insurance 
as if he had invented the coverage. 


After serving as a Group representa- 
tive in Kansas City and Denver Mr. Hill 
was named manager of the Group de- 
partment at Detroit in 1930 and four 
years later was made a regional Group 
supervisor. In 1935 at the age of 29, 
he was appointed associate general agent 
at Toledo. A year later he became gen- 
eral agent, one of the youngest general 
agents the company had appointed up 
to that time. 


Outstanding Success of Toledo Agency 


In 1938, Mr. Hill’s first year as gen- 
eral agent in partnership with C, E. 
Blosser, the Toledo agency won the 
Aetna Life’s President’s Trophy for out- 
standing all-around achievement. That 
trophy was only the first of 13 the 
agency was to earn during Mr. Hill’s 
20-year tenure. 

At the end of 1937, the volume of 
Group and _ individual life insurance in 
force through the Toledo general agency 
was $39 million. When he left the 
agency to accept the appointment as 
senior vice president two years ago, this 
volume was 5 million and was pro- 
ducing individual Ordinary insurance at 
the rate of $20 million annually. 

In 1952, 1953 and 1956 Mr. Hill’s agency 
led all the company’s agencies through- 
out the country in individual life insur- 
ance production. This feat led Aetna 
Life President Henry S. Beers to re- 
mark that he may have erred in telling 
his children that New York was the 
nation’s biggest city. “Judging from our 
paid business bulletins, it looks like To- 
ledo is the largest.” 


Enroute to developing his agency, Mr. 
Hill had time to achieve a Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation, to become 
one of the company’s top Group insur- 
ance producers, and qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table nine years 
in a row. 


In addition to being senior vice presi- 
dent of Aetna Life Mr. Hill is a di- 
rector of Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co. and of Standard Fire, the 
two latter being affiliated with Aetna 
Life. Arrangements for purchase of con- 
trol of Excelsior Life of Toronto, an old 
and successful Canadian company, were 
conducted by President Henry S. Beers 
of Aetna Life Affiliated Companies and 
Mr. Hill. 


Senior Managerial Responsibilities 


As senior vice president Mr. Hill is in 
charge of all home office operations of 
the life department and has taken a 
leading role in developing new coverages 





Part-time Women Workers 

A large new market has developed 
among part-time women workers. The 
Government’s Labor Department says 
that more than 9 million women working 
in 1960 are part-time job-holders, 


and modifying and liberalizing others, 
— in the Life and Accident and Health 
elds. 


His was the guiding spirit behind the 
development of Aetna Life’s Senior Cit- 
izen and Paid-up at 65 medical care 
plans, in raising the upper-age limits for 
life policyholders, devising coverages for 
people with impairments, and introducing 
a variety of modern coverages with 
guaranteed renewable, non-cancellable 
and renewal discount features. 

In Hartford, Mr. Hill is a Regent of 
University of Hartford, a director of 
Hartford Red Cross Chapter, of Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of Institute of 
Living. He is a member of executive 
council of the Episcopal Diocese of Con- 
necticut and is a Corporator of Hartford 
Hospital. 

A former Republican finance chairman 
for northwestern Ohio, Mr. Hill firmly 
believes that more business men should 
take an active interest in politics. He is 
serving as first chairman of the Greater 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce effec- 
tive citizens committee. He is instru- 
mental in establishing a course on po- 
litical action for representatives of a 
number of Hartford area companies. 


Family and Recreations 


And what does he do in his spare 
time? Strangely enough he does find 
time now and then for duck hunting, his 
favorite recreation; skeet shooting and 
fishing. A history-economics major in 
college, he collects books on American 
history through the Civil War and West- 
ern Paintings and is particularly fond 
of gardening. 

Mr. Hill was married in 1930 to 
Margaret Mikesell, a New Mexico girl. 
The couple have three children, John 
M., who joined Lloyd’s of London upon 
his graduation from Yale University last 
June; Mary Elizabeth, who recently was 
married to Dr. Lowell R. King, a surgeon 


at Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Jayne, 
a student at Oxford School in West 
Hartford. 

Cf 


Robinson Articles in News 
Papers and A Magazine 





CHARLES C. ROBINSON 


Charles C. Robinson of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., who after experience as an editor 
of a life insurance sales magazine be- 
came an executive of Columbian Na- 
tional and Guardian Life, has for two 
and a half years been writing a ques- 
tions and answers column about life in- 
surance which is appearing weekly in 
45 newspapers. Among papers publish- 
ing the column are San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, Los Angeles Times, Chicago Sun 
Times, Milwaukee Journal, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Houston Post, Fort Worth 
Star Telegram, Indianapolis Times. As 
THE Go_p Book points out on Page 124, 
describing the daily insurance page of 





not necessary. 


HAROLD E. STOUT 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 





LIFE GENERAL AGENT OPPORTUNITY 
for personal producer in one of America’s 
FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES 


OUR QUALIFICATIONS: 


1. We have over $200,000,000 of life insurance in force-—— 
a record of distinction in insurance history during 
the period of time we have been in business. 


2. Complete, modern, very competitive line of life, acci- 
dent, sickness policies for all classes of buyers. 


3. Liberal General Agent’s overwriting renewals. 
4. Top Agent’s commissions—vested lifetime renewals. 


5. We are now licensed in 44 states, District of Colum- 
bia, and steadily expanding. 


6. Soundly financed and backed by a Parent-Company 
which on its own has an excellent reputation. 


YOUR QUALIFYING REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Eager to become Captain of your own ship. 

2. Personal production for 1959 of over $400,000. 

3. Ambitious with good references. 

4. Previous Agency management experience helpful but 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ., aoe OF OMAHA 


NORMAN T. CARSON, President 


Omaha, Nedraska 








New York Journal of Commerce, there 
is no other daily paper in the United 
States running a daily insurance news 
feature. Sponsor of the column is 
American Society of CLU. 

Mr. Robinson, since May of this year, 
has also been writing a monthly column 
for Trusts and Estates, appearing under 
the heading “Estate Side of Life Insur- 
ance.” The series is primarily about uses 
of life insurance in the typical estate and 
business situation. 





Income of Older People 

Income of those 65 or over is about 
$30 billion, an increase of at least $6 
billion in the last five years or so, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. This is 
a rate of growth that reflects the gen- 
eral rise in income levels and the prog- 
ress of the economy in the period. Of 
particular significance is the fact that 
about $2 of every $3 of this income comes 
from voluntary sources — employment, 
home ownership, insurance, etc. 





Living Policyholders Got 
$605 Million from Cos. 


American families received $605,700,000 
from their life insurance and annuity 
contracts during July, 1960 bringing to 
$4,665 ,300,000 such payments in the first 
seven months of the year, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 








y nly 
4¢ away ":: 


GENERAL 
AGENCY 


of your dreams! 


Our offer is to the man who is dissatis- 
fied with the returns he is presently 
getting for the hours he works. 


For a richer life in SO MANY WAYS... 
put the same effort, the same hours 
into a General Agency of your own with 
a company that can right now offer you 
these unique profit possibilities: 


PRIME MARKETS — immediate 
openings. 

STABILITY — 40 successful years. 
GROWTH POTENTIAL — total writings 
which have multiplied 10 times in the 
past 2 years. 


CHOICE PACKAGE—complete LIFE, 
A & S and GROUP PLANS. 


A 4¢ stamp today can add thousands 
of dollars to your income over your 
lifetime. 

General tient apnea now avail- 
able in 


Alaska, Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah 
and Washington. 


write in confidence oe 
W. H. Fissell, CLU, Vice President 
and Agency Director 


Dept. E 


California Life 


Insurance Co. 
4334 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 
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Cash Value 


The importance of cash-value, perman- 
ent life insurance in any insurance pro- 


gram is stressed by Howard W. Kacy, 
Mutual Life of 


president of Acacia 
Washington, D. C. 
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Life Insurance As 


“Permanent plan life insurance is the 
keystone of any well-planned personal 
savings program as evidenced by the 
fact that all other types of savings plans 
recommend to the public that before 
investing elsewhere they ‘first have ade- 


Savings 


quate life 
Mr. Kacy. 
this recommendation is 


features which other personal 


insurance protection,” says 
“And the reason they make 
because per- 
manent plan life insurance has some 
savings 
plans do not possess at all, and still other 





AT YEAR END 


Continental 
American 
life 
insurance 
in force 
exceeds 

Y2 billion 
OED ES 








- 1959 

















@ $501,876,377 insurance in force, more than double 





the level of ten years ago 


@ New sales of life insurance increased to $97,406,667, 





almost quadrupling from 25 million dollars in 1949 
and jumping more than 24% over 1958, an increase 
of about four times the industry average 


@ Average new sale increased to $17,177, an all-time 





high and an outstanding increase over 1958 when 


average policy size was highest in industry 


Proof of Continental American's ability to meet the needs of its clients 


through low-cost insurance programs of increasing diversity is seen 


in these outstanding records . 


. . records which our trained field force 


established by rendering competent, professional service in developing 
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Cont 


individual and business insurance programs. Continental American: 


a fine company in which to be insured, with which to be associated. 


itinental American Dife Insurance Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





features which other plans possess but 
on a less satisfactory basis. 

“Let me briefly outline these features 
for you because from the standpoint of 
savings, you may not be thoroughly ac- 





Hessler Studio 
HOWARD W. KACY 


quainted with the unusual advantages 
offered by life insurance: 

“1. In a permanent plan life insurance 
policy the amount of savings is the 
cash value. This amount is known at all 
times—is guaranteed, and a reasonable 
rate of return is earned thereon. This 
fund may be withdrawn at any time. In 
these respects, a permanent plan policy 
offers all the advantages found in sav- 
ings accounts with the banks and savings 
and loan associations, 


“2. Life insurance results in the im- 
mediate creation of the savings goal of 
the participant—if he dies after making 
even a single deposit, the full long-term 
objective of his savings program be- 
comes payable to his family. No other 
savings plan provides this valuable fam- 
ily protection feature, 

“3. Interest additions to the cash value 
are tax free. In this connection I’d like 
to give you an example of how taxes do 
affect other types of savings. 

“Recently one life insurance company 
published a comparison of permanent 
life insurance versus the ‘buy term in- 
surance and invest the difference’ plan. 
Here are their figures: 

“A man age 40 who buys a $25,000 
Whole Life policy today is guaranteed a 
cash value at the end of 20 years of 
$11,100. If he bought a $25,000 term 
policy instead, and invested the difference 
in premiums, in bonds, he would have to 
obtain an annual gross yield before Fed- 
eral income taxes of 6.7% on his in- 
vestments over the entire 20-year period 
to accumulate the same $11,100. This as- 
sumes he is in a 30% income tax bracket. 
If his tax bracket is higher, he would 
need to obtain an even higher annual 
gross yield. 

“This points up, I believe, the impor- 
tance of this tax-free aspect of interest 
additions in life insurance savings. 

“4. Here’s another special feature of 
this plan. The death benefits payable 
under a life insurance policy are free 
from the claims of creditors. 

“5. Finally, life insurance provides the 
greatest possible urge to save. In a way, 
it is ‘forced savings’ for once a policy has 
been taken out, premium payments must 
be continued in order to maintain the 
protection values afforded by the con- 
tract. It is this element of ‘forced sav- 
ings’ which explains why life insurance 
makes up 85% of the estates of people 
who die after age 65, and in many cases 
it is the only estate they leave, 

“These, as I see it, are the five impor- 
tant features which make permanent plan 
life insurance an outstandingly attractive 
method of saving.” 
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Accident & Health sales lead to Life sales—Life buyers need 
A. & H. The two classes of insurance are perfect partners. 
The competitive modern Life program offered by Acco’s 
affiliate, Valley Forge Life Insurance Company, is a fitting 
companion to the Accident & Health lines which we have 
written for 58 years. 











e Creditors e All Forms of Life, Term 
and Endowment Policies 
e Group Life including: 


The exclusive 20-year 
Premium Endowment 


e Mortgage Redemption 
(all forms ) The Select “15” 
“l 
» Critical Years The Juvenile Specia 
( Group Mortgage ) Retirement Income 
Special Additional Term 
e Family Plan Riders 


The Valley Forge now operates in 23 states: Alabama, 
California, Delaware, D.C., Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Some agency openings are available. 


Valley Forge Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
READING 


61 Branch and Service Offices Coast to Coast 


So Much - So Good 





in Aol 























PENNSYLVANIA 


Acco’s Accident & Health plans need no introduction to serv- 
ice-and-profit-minded agencies. This is the portfolio that made 
agents increase American Casualty A. & H. volume 7500 
percent in 15 years. And these are some of the popular 
plans that helped do the job: 


e Association Group e Hospital Expense 

e Aviation Accident e Impaired Risk 

e Blanket Medical e Income Replacement 
e Business Expense e Key Man 

e Campers’ Medical Major Hospital 

e Cancer, Specified Disease © © Major Medical 

e Credit Disability e Overage Policies 

e Custom-tailored A.&H. © Rent Replacement 

e Franchise e Special Risks 

e Group e Travel 


e Guaranteed Renewable e Volunteer Firemen 
e Youth Policies 


Level new and renewal commissions . . . an agency agree- 

ment which assures your ownership of the business . . . a 

global umbrella of claim offices. All states, D.C., Canada 7 
and Puerto Rico. 
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American Casualty 
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National Advertising of Life Companies 


(Continued from Page 58) 


This year’s campaign consisted of four 
different subjects. 


An expanded budget permitted us to 
embark at the same time on a cam- 
paign devoted to the theme of adequate 
life insurance coverage and the impor- 
tant role of the John Hancock repre- 
sentative. These black-and-white ad- 
vertisements appeared in Life, Look and 
the Reader’s Digest with eight, six and 
four insertions respectively. Concurrent- 
ly, we initiated a program of extra ad- 
vertising support fcaturing the same 
theme in about a dozen key markets 
through the use of spot radio. Our goal 
here has been to buy news adjacencies 
in prime time. 

At the request of our Group depart- 
ment, we are running a campaign of 
three black-and-white insertions each 
in Fortune, Nation’s Business and Busi- 
ness Week. 

—LEAVITT HOWARD, 
Director of Advertising 


Life of Georgia Combines 
Billboard, Magazine Ads 


Life of Georgia this year took ad- 
vantage of regional circulation facilities 
of The Saturday Evening Post to enter 
the national magazine advertising field. 
Using the Post’s three million circula- 
tion in eleven southern states, Life of 
Georgia projected a series of four (one 
each quarter) full-color, half-page ads 
situations and a recurring copy line: 
“Remember The Time .. .” A highly 
satisfactory prestige impact was ob- 
tained with the introduction and mer- 
chandising of this series. 

The magazine advertising abetted the 
company’s basic advertising campaign, 
intensive outdoor billboards. Now in its 
third year, this 24-sheet campaign was 
scheduled to alternate with the Post ad- 
vertising, with an 800-board southwide 
showing in each quarter. The outdoor 
ads appear for parts of two months 
(30 days) in which the magazine ads do 
not appear. The outdoor ads feature 
specific needs situations (i.e. “Start the 
Ball Rolling for his Education”—a father 
rolling a toy ball to his tot.) The cum- 
ulative effect of the outdoor and maga- 
zine advertising has been greatly en- 
couraging. 

—AL B. RICHARDSON, 
Vice President, Public Relations 





Life Ins. Co. of N. A. Takes 
One-Stop Selling Approach 


Life Insurance Company of North 
America participates in all INA adver- 
‘tising programs for both the personal 
lines and business lines sponsored by the 
companies. 

The Life company products are men- 
tioned frequently as components in pack- 
age policies for homeowners, including 
mortgage disability policies and acci- 
aent and health coverages. INA currently 
has a series of “multiple-line” advertise- 
ments running in The Saturday Evening 
Post featuring “stroke” photos showing 
people “shifting,” “turning,” “steering 
others” to INA. 

In business publications such as Busi- 
ness Week and Newsweek a forthcoming 
advertisement featuring the Philadelphia- 
Baltimore Stock Exchange and its com- 
plete insurance program, Group life and 
Group major medical are predominant 
in the copy. 

INA takes a one-stop selling multiple 
line approach in its insurance trade 
journal advertising also, so that Life In- 
surance Company of North America, 
while not sponsoring an individual pro- 
gram of advertising solely for its own 
producers, does become a major factor 
in the concept that INA promotes with 
tremendous impact in the leading pub- 


lications and in TV on the Dave Gar- 
roway “Today” show. 

—FRANK G. HARRINGTON 
Manager, Public Relations and Advertising 





Lincoln National Agents 


Increase Reprint Use 


It is the objective of our current ad- 
vertising to expose the reader to the 
voice of hindsight regarding life insur- 
ance situations. 

The theme is established by the il- 
lustrations, the layout, the everyday 
language and the headline and copy 
which combine to reflect a genuine un- 
derstanding of many readers’ readily 
identifiable situations and viewpoints— 
presenting everyday prob'ems of life 
and offering life insurance and the life 
insurance agent as the readers’ ally in 
meeting these problems. 

These ads appear in Saturday Evening 
Post and Time. In addition we stress 
the unique advantages of our Group in- 
surance in Fortune and Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 


We polled agents who have used ad 
reprints in the past, and summarized 
and presented their ideas in our field 
publication, offering ad reprints free on 
a standing order or individual ad basis. 
This year the use of ad reprints by 
agents has increased amazingly with 
more than twice the previous record 
number of reprints being used by nearly 
three times the previous number of 
agents—purely on a voluntary basis. 

The surveys indicate increased ratings 
that are gratifyingly high. 

Of course, in addition to our maga- 
zine advertising, we repeated “Meet Mr. 
Lincoln” on NBC-TV last February and 
it was again an outstanding success, 
securing extremely high ratings as to 
size of audience in addition to unusually 
favorable critical acclaim. Coincident- 
ally or otherwise, the company set new 
production records in March this year 
and last. 

—JOHN P. WHITE, 
Advertising Manager 


London Life Uses 
Full Color Illustrations 


Since the London Life serves people 
at all income levels, the principal ad- 
vertising medium employed is the daily 
newspaper. However, to obtain added 
impact with people of somewhat higher 
incomes than the average, the company 
also advertises, although less frequently, 
in two mass circulation magazines and a 
large circulation week-end supplement. 

For several years, most of these mag- 
azine advertisements have attempted to 
sell the proposition that “the family 
which has provided adequately for the 
future can enjoy life right now.” The 
copy stresses this point: to live well it 
is not necessary to be wealthy—once a 
family has made sure of an adequate 
amount of future income, they can feel 
free to spend today’s dollars, and enjoy 
the good things of life as they go. 

Interspersed with these messages have 
been advertisements on a purely family 
protection theme. 

For maximum attention, and to obtain 
the best possible effect in portraying the 
situations outlined in the copy, all of 
the advertisements in the magazine 
series feature large illustrations in four 
colors. 

Starch readership scores indicate that 
readers are being attracted in satisfac- 
tory numbers, and the reaction of the 
company’s field organization has been 
consistently favorable to appeals in these 
advertisements, and to the manner of 
treatment, 

—J. P. FERGUSON, 
Publicity Executive 


Manufacturers Life Tries 


An Unusual Approach 


National magazines are currently be- 
ing used by Manufacturers Life in Can- 
ada where we have active representa- 
tion in all major markets from coast to 
coast. 

We have been in the minority for sev- 
eral years in the use of a theme that the 
industry has labelled “negative.” We 
avoid the happy family—well insured 
track, Instead we do some gentle nee- 
dling—closely akin to the needs approach. 
We remind the potential buyer of what 
can happen to his family when he dies 
and leaves them without adequate pro- 
tection. 

Research, until recently, was confined 
to readership surveys in which the plus 
value of four colors has been demon- 
strated. However, last fall we had an 
opportunity to test our belief that the 
slightly negative approach was more 
likely to motivate a reader into review- 
ing his current situation, Our ad agency 
supervised a survey (sample—200 adults) 
designed to compare consumer attitudes 
and reactions generated by one of our 
ads with those produced by an ad based 
on a more “positive” approach. The 
slightly negative approach rated higher 
in effectiveness when the respondents 
were asked to compare the test ads with 
other life insurance advertising they had 
seen in the past. Our ad also proved its 
motivating power with a higher percent- 
age of respondents declaring “It makes 
you think about insurance.” While our 
ad did not overshadow the other in all 
attitudes measured, the overall resu'ts 
brought a majority endorsement of the 
current approach from a select field 
management committee. 

—E. F. FREY, 


Advertising Manager 





Mass. Mutual’s WHY 


For Insurance Advertising 


What products do these slogans iden- 
tify? 


1. They satisfy. 
2. 99-44/100% pure. 
3. For the pause that refreshes. 
4. Move up to quality move up to—. 
5. —washes clothes cleaner than any 
soap. 
How have these slogans been im- 


pressed on your memory and the memory 
of millions of others? By advertising, of 
course .. . repetition through advertis- 
ing . keeping the products behind 
the slogans always in the public mind 

. creating and maintaining buyer ap- 
peal. 

How many Chesterfie'ds, bars of Ivory 
Soap, glasses of ‘Coca-Cola, bottles of 
Schlitz and boxes of Tide do people buy 
because of advertising? Nobody knows. 
But you can be sure that the companies 
manufacturing these products would not 
continue spending millions of dollars a 
year for advertising if they were not 
convinced that it is an essential factor 
in merchandising. 


Keeping the name of the product ever 
in the public mind is a major purpose of 
merchandise advertising. 

Why do life insurance companies ad- 
vertise? Specifically why does Massa- 
chusetts Mutual advertise in magazines 
with national circulation? These are the 
basic reasons: 

To make more people more familiar 
with Massachusetts Mutual and its char- 
acter. 

To make the magazine readers more 
aware of their needs for life insurance. 

To point out that Massachusetts Mn- 
tual men are experienced and helpful in 
serving those needs. 

To make prospective policyholders more 
receptive to our sales representatives. 

To remind present policyholders of 
the importance of the life insurance they 
own. 

To emphasize life insurance as an im- 
portant part of our national economy. 

To encourage savings which will be 
used to finance the necessary expansion 
of business and industry. 


These purposes, in general, apply to 
all life company advertising, and they 
add up to the ultimate objective of help- 
ing the field forces to sell life insurance. 

How many prospect doors and minds 
does the advertising open? How many 
sales does it help agents to cultivate and 
close? Of course, nobody knows or can 
know. But we do know that the number 
of individuals and business organizations 
buying and owning life insurance has 
increased substantially, and the volume 
of life insurance in force has risen 
rapidly and a strong upward trend con- 
tinues. 

Why? 

Because of advertising, exclusively ? 
Certainly not. But it is reasonable to 
believe that advertising, which is one 
of the sales tools in the modernized and 
greatly improved modus operandi of 
selling life insurance, is one of the im- 
portant contributing factors. 

It is inconceivable that millions of 
thinking people could be exposed to life 
insurance advertising in millions of 
copies of magazines and newspapers, on 
television screens and by radio year after 
year and still not be increasingly mind- 
ful of their needs for life insurance and 
more receptive to the men and women 
who sell it. 

—SENECA M. GAMBLE, 
Advertising Manager 


Metropolitan Dramatizes 


Role of the Salesman 


Metropolitan this year is running a 
business campaign aimed to place more 
emphasis on the field man and his ability 
to help prospects with their life insur- 
ance programming. The advertisements, 
with illustrations using an editorial tech- 
nique, are being run in Life, Forbes, 
Time, Business Week and Newsweek. 
The schedule also includes Sunday sup- 
plements and newspapers. An extensive 
promotion was designed to explain the 
campaign in detail to the field force 
and help them make maximum use of it 
as a selling aid. 

Metropolitan is also continuing its 
38-year-old thealth and safety advertis- 
ing in leading magazines and on the 
NBC radio network, “News on_ the 
Hour.” This effort, designed to give the 
public helpful information on various 
health and safety problems, has won 
many awards in past years and continues 
to be an effective means of creating and 
developing good will for the company 
and its local representatives. 

Starch surveys have always indicated a 
very high readership of Metropolitan’s 
magazine advertisements, with many at- 
taining top-ranking, or close to it, in 
terms of readers per dollar. In an ef- 
fort to further disseminate this health 
and welfare information, reprints of each 
advertisement are made available for 
distribution by the agents. From all 
indications, this Health and Welfare 
campaign is accomplishing its objective 
of helping people toward a safer and 
happier life. 

The cooperative advertising cam- 
paign, whereby the company shares the 
cost of approved advertising placed by 
local men is being continued because of 
the favorable response from members of 
the field force. 

—HENRY R. GEYELIN, 
Manager, Advertising Service 





MONY Launches ‘ADD-ON’ 


In Well-placed Series 


Early in 1960, Mutual Of New York 
introduced its ‘ADD-ON’ program. The 
first advertisement featuring ‘ADD-ON’ 
appeared in Life, as a dowble spread, 
in January. 

Subsequent advertisements have ap- 
peared regularly, as single pages, in 
Life, Look, Reader’s Digest, Time and 
Newsweek. 


Our advertising has been tied in 


closely with the merchandising and sales 
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activities of the company, through the 
use of unusual direct mailing pieces 
based upon the advertisements them- 
selves. The entire program of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion material has 
been merchandised to the field exten- 
sively through the use of slide films, 
agency meetings, brochures, as well as 
through the usual channels of communi- 
cation. 

The ‘ADD-ON’ concept was developed 
in the belief that it might enhance a 
strong continuing relationship between 
the MONY field underwriter and his 
clients. It was designed to make it 
desirous for the fie'd underwriter to keep 
in touch with his policyholders, and to 
encourage his policyholders to seek his 
help and advice. 

The advertisements themselves have 
been quite “hard sell,” as compared with 
some of the company’s earlier advertis- 
ing efforts, which were generally based 
on an emotional theme. 

Field response to the related material 
made available to them has been enthu- 
siastic. The requests for mailing pieces 
based upon the national advertising have 
outstretched requests for similar ma- 
terial in earlier years. It is still pre- 
mature, however, to attempt to evalu- 
ate the actual sales results, particularly 
because the ‘ADD-ON’ approach is de- 
signed primarily as an entree. 

Our advertising budget during 1969 
remained at about the same level as 
during 1959, although additional funds 
were made available to meet rate in- 
creases, and thus keep the volume of 
advertising at the same level. 


The company continued to include 
coupons in its advertising, even though 
they are considered of secondary im- 
portance in the over-all objectives of the 
program. 

—RUSSELL V. VERNET, 
Director of Advertising 





Mutual Life of Canada 


Concentrates in Two Media 


The Mutual Life of (Canada is re- 
stricting its magazine advertising in 1960 
to Maclean’s Magazine and Time, which 
have national circulation in ‘Canada. 

Nine three-quarter page advertise- 
ments in Maclean’s and eight full-page 
ads in Time are built around insurance 
situations and the company’s dividend 
record, resulting in low net cost. Large 
photographic human interest  illustra- 
tions are used in each advertisement, 
with a minimum of copy. Very large 
type is used for the company’s signature. 
No coupons are used, but readers are 
invited to see a Mutual Life of Canada 
representative. The advertisements are 
similar to those published by the com- 
pany in daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout the country. 

A copy of the advertisement is mailed 
to each agent as soon as it is available, 
and reprints are sent free when re- 
quested. Our representatives are very 
enthusiastic about the ads, which are 
similar in appearance to those used in 
the past three years. They feel that the 
ads do a good job of keeping the name 
of the company and its record before 
the public. 

—W.J.COWLS, 
Publicity Manager 


National Life and Accident 
Uses TV/Radio Combination 


Our program which was started in 
January, 1959, is following the same pat- 
tern in 1960 as we used last year. It is 
a year-round proposition, using TV spots 
exclusively from January through May 
and from September through December. 
In June, July and August, we switch to 
a combination of radio spots and _bill- 
boards. John Cameron Swayze delivers 
all radio and TV commercials. 

The program is being carried in 
twelve major markets, in all of which 
we have three or more branch offices, 


‘and thus a sufficient concentration of 


agents to permit effectively following 
through on the advertising to get re- 
sults. These markets are Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Louisville, New 
Orleans, Detroit, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Nashville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston 
and San Antonio. 


The basic objective in the program is 
to build company identity and agent 
prestige. We revised our shield trade- 
mark for easier and quicker legibility 
and feature it in TV spots and on bill- 
boards. The copy repeatedly refers to 
the Shield Man, or “the man who wears 
the National Life Shield.” 

Surveys made before the program 
started and at the end of the first year 
gave us adequate proof that it is work- 
ing, and our field men in these cities 
have given us enthusiastic approval. 


—POWELL STAMPER, 
Assistant Vice President 





New England Life 
Editorial Format Ads 


Our “Better Life” theme represented 
by paintings in color continues through 
1960, In ‘April we ran a spread display- 
ing nine of the paintings in reduced size 
and pointing up our 125th anniversary 
and our country-wide operation, The 
spread ran in Life as well as in our 
regular schedule of Time, Newsweek, 
The Saturday Evening Post and ‘Sports 
Illustrated. Several of these ads are 
also appearing in The Atlantic and Har- 
per’s. 

We are running an experimental series 
of two-thirds page, editorial format ads 
in U. S. News and World Report ‘on 
the importance of and the opportunities 
for using life insurance in a man’s fi- 
nancial program. We have published a 
booklet to back up this series and many 
of them are being distributed by our 
agents to their prospects. 


Our special college alumni magazine 
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“NOT BY IDLE CHANCE---” 


—*Earned highest rate of interest in 1959 
on mean invested assets among United 
States life insurance companies with as 

much as $100 million in assets. 


2—*Paying highest rate of interest — 
on funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


has not paid less than 4%, since organi- 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Life Insurance Company 


Howard Holderness, President 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Over $1.9 Billion Insurance In Force 


*From published statistical reports 


campaign continues to demonstrate how 
our agents render an important profes- 
sional service to businessmen. A steadily 
increasing if modest portion of our 
budget goes into our cooperative ad- 
vertising plan for agents. 

This fall we will participate with ad- 
vertisers from other fields in a public 
service sponsorship of a_ television 
spectacular. 

—LEE BARRETT, 
Advertising Manager 





New York Life’s Broad 
And Varied Program 


One good agent plus one convinced 
prospect equals one insurance sale. This 
formula guides New York Life adver- 
tising. The company’s advertisements 
are designed to ‘help Nylic’s more than 
6,000 agents in their selling efforts. 

Readership research and the com- 
pany’s agents ‘have spotlighted two ques- 
tions that seem to be prevalent among 


prospects: How much life insurance is 
enough? Despite inflation, is life in- 
surance a good investment; why 


shouldn’t people buy term insurance and 
put the difference into other invest- 
ments? 

The answers form the core of New 
York Life’s vigorous 1960 advertising 
program. 

Ordinary life advertising, of course, 
remains Nylic’s major campaign. It 
reaches prospects throughout the 50 
states and Canada through Life, Look, 
Saturday Evening Post and Time; the 
syndicated Sunday newspaper magazine 
sections—This Week, Family Weekly, 
Parade and First Three Markets; and 
13 independent Sunday magazine sec- 
tions and 50 daily newspapers. 

Distinctive family scenes, fused into 
security-symbol silhouettes, ‘identify this 
series. In 1960, symbols have included 


the piggy bank, lucky star, jigsaw puz- 
Copy briefly 


zle and four-leaf clover. 








Jefferson Standard 









weaves. the 
theme. 


In its popular public-service program 
the company hhas just released career ad- 
vertisement No. 43, “Should Your (Child 
Be a Physicist ?” The career series 
appears in Life, Look, Saturday Even- 
ing Post and Scholastic magazines. Pa- 
rents, teachers and young people have 
requested more than 35 million booklet 
reprints. 

Business-insurance advertising, Nylic’s 
newest campaign, appears this year in 
Time, Nation’s Business and U. S. News 
& World Report. The advertisements 
tell ‘how proper coverage helps (protect 
various forms of business organizations. 

Other campaigns include messages to 
farmers and ranchers in Farm Journal, 
Progressive Farmer and Successful 
Farming; Group insurance case ‘histories 
in Business Week; employe protection 
plan and Nyl-A- Plan (salary allotment) 
advertisements in WNation’s Business, 
Lions, Elks, Rotarian and Kiwanis mag- 
azines; and Canadian advertisements in 
Maclean’s and 30 daily newspapers. 

In local newspapers and on local radio 
and television, Nylic’s cooperative ad- 
vertising program is working for many 
agents. The company shares the costs 
with agents, offering them professionally 
prepared advertisements and tie-ins. 

Agents expect advertising to stimulate 
prospects’ consideration of their needs 
for insurance and to make visits wel- 
come. They judge advertising by how 
well it does those jobs. 

Most important among several adver- 
tising weather-vanes for New York Life 
are “success stories” like this one: 

“T thad sold a man insurance on his 
wife and sons in the past. I called him 
last week about some insurance for 
himself and made the appointment for 
yesterday. I prepared an illustration for 
$5,000 Life Modified 3. When I called 
at his ‘home, the first thing he said to 
me was ‘What’s that $10,000 plan for 
$17.40 a month I saw advertised in the 
magazine?’ Of course that’s what I 
showed ‘him and that’s what he bought.” 


—F. L. COOPER, 
Director of Advertising 


facts around each ad’s 





Northwestern Mutual’s 
Strong Tie to Reprint Use 


The design of each Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life national advertisement is 
keyed to its eventual use as a reprint 
in the hands of the agent. This, the 
advertiser feels, does not preclude its 
being a good advertisement. On the 
contrary, it sharpens the objective of 
the ad and adds immeasurably to the 
likelihood of its being seen and remem- 
bered by prospective policyowners, cen- 
ters of influence, etc. 

The company’s testimonial-type ad- 
vertisements have been appearing reg- 
ularly in the nation’s news magazines 
and occasionally in business and farm 
publications for about 12 years. Agents 
still order quantities of reprints of the 
first advertisement in this series and 
of many others. From time to time the 
company brings out a booklet of ad 
miniatures which features an alphabetical 
index of most of the ads. 

The ‘booklet serves a double duty, 
being on one hand a catalogue and on 
the other hand a convenient approach 
device with which the agent can ac- 
quaint people with the nature and char- 
acter of this company. In their state- 
ments, the prominent people who appear 
in the ads talk about some interesting 
aspect of life insurance. The company 
speaks for itself and its agents in a one- 
column advertisement on an adjoining 
page. This latter feature of an extra 
column is a rather new innovation, now 
in its second year and, so far, is re- 
garded by the advertiser as quite suc- 
cessful. Currently, IWorthwestern Mu- 
tual Life’s advertisements are appearing 
in Time, Newsweek, Successful Farming, 
and Fortune. 


—RICHARD S. HAGGMAN, 
Superintendent of Advertising 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable 


disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 


ance underwriter. 


A sound group carrier with exceptional 


plans for groups of ten and more. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Home Office: 


Hamilton, Ontario 


WORCESTER « MASSACHUSETTS 




















Coming Soon ... this New Home Office Building of 


The 
Baltimore Life 
Insurance Co. 











. the first private office 
building to be constructed in 
downtown Baltimore’s Urban 
Renewal development area. 

The Baltimore Life in Mt. Royal Plaza 


to be located at Howard Street, 
Park Ave., Dolphin and Biddle Streets 
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One of America’s Most Progressive Mutual Life Insurance Companies 


Occidental Life Stresses 
Merchandising to Agents 


Occidental of California’s advertising, 
like the advertising of other life insur- 
ance companies, has at least two audi- 
ences: the public that buys life insur- 
ance and the public that sells life in- 
surance. The principal part of this latter 
public is our own field force. We realize 
that with our relatively modest budget 
our effect on the insurance-buying pub- 
lic will be slow and cumulative. On 
the other hand, we feel that the effect 
of our advertising on the insurance- 
selling public can be more immediate. 


Therefore, one of our principal ad- 
vertising objectives this yearn is to in- 
fluence our own field force favorably. 
We hope the advertising program will 
stimulate them with new sales ideas, 
give them added prestige in their com- 
munity, and in general make their sell- 
ing job a trifle easier. 


To do this we are continuing our 
‘““Change-Easy” campaign which our field 
force has accepted and endorsed. They 
have found that “Change-Easy,” Oc- 
cidental’s concept of flexibility through 
riders, gives them a unique advantage 
in the insurance industry. 


Agents are provided free reprints of 
the ads, cover folders featuring the 
ads, visual aid ‘booklets explaining 
“Change- Easy” in more detail, and oth- 
er miscellaneous merchandising material. 


The program is stimulated internally 
by merchandising memos from the home 
office advertising department, by letters 
from the publications carrying the ads, 
by articles in our internal publications, 
and by ad easels designed for the use 
of local offices. The program also is 
supported by trade journal advertising 
and direct mail brokerage letters. 


Our advertisements will be carried 
in the same publications that we used 
last year, and in the same quantity. Four 


facing half-page spreads in The Satur- 
day Evening Post and two one-page ads 
in Time magazine will constitute our 
program in the United States. Our 
Canadian program will use three facing 
half-page spreads in Maclean’s Magazine 
and two one-page ads in Time Canada. 
All ads are scheduled to appean in the 
last four months of 1960. 


—H. DIXON TRUEBLOOD, 
Vice President 


Pacific Mutual Lists 
Six Clear Objectives 


Advertising objectives of Pacific Mu- 
tual are: (1) to increase familiarity with, 
and approval of, our company, its agents, 
and what they can do for people; (2) 
to be different, unexpected yet in ‘good 
taste—to avoid being dull, imitative and 
commonplace; (3) to demonstrate that 
we are a quality company, not by saying 
so, but by the quality of the graphic 
arts elements of our advertising; (4) 
to maintain a strong, easily recogniz- 
able family identity with all other Pa- 
cific Mutual advertising, regardless of 
media or purpose; (5) to create adver- 
tising that is easily adaptable for re-use 
as direct mail, including such use by 
agents and easily personalized for each 
individual agent; and (6) to avoid in- 
surance “jargon” as much as possible. 

The “prototype” agent, who is the 
spokesman in all advertisements, tells 
(interestingly, understandably and dif- 
ferently, we hope) what he has done, 
through our insurance, for a policyholder 
who, in each advertisement, is the focal 
— of interest—or “hero.” The art 
(full page bleed photograph) forces in- 
itial attention and emotionally reinforces 
what the agent is saying. 

Regional and split-run editions of Life 
and The Saturday Evening Post are the 
media used. 

Each advertisement is reworked to 
fit one side of a 6” x 6%” mailing piece 
which, in use, is folded to 6” x 3%”. 
Since each advertisement contains, as a 


basic art element, the business card of 
the Pacific Mutual prototype agent, 
“Douglas G. Kennedy,” we substitute the 
name of the actual agent using the mail- 
ing piece. Depending on how it is 
folded and on the paper stock selected, 
the mailing piece can be an enclosure 
with other mail, or a self-mailer at either 
3¢ or 4¢, depending on whether the agent 
adds a personal message. 

The mailing piece can also be (and is) 
used as an enclosure with premium no- 
tices going to all policyowners. 

Additionally, each advertisement is 
prepared as a counter card and window 
display. 

By the fifth day after offering the 
mailing niece (for which there is a 
charge) based on the first advertise- 
ment in the 1960 series, we had received 
requests from agents for more than half 
the supply we had ordered from the 
printer. Obviously we underestimated 
the response. 

Impact is measured by: (1) voluntary 
favorable letters, etc., in modest volume; 
(2) Starch rating exceptionally favorable 
on the one advertisement thus far 
“starched”; (3) one advertisement from 
this campaign selected by American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts for inclusion in 
current exhibit “The Fifty Advertise- 
ments of 1959”; and (4) our agents are 
still able to sell Pacific Mutual insurance. 

—FRANCIS M. SMALL, 
Manager, Advertising and Publicity 





Pan-American’s Use 
Of Regional Issues 


In trying to reach our buying public, 
in the 28 states and 14 Central and South 
American countries where we operate, 
the new development of regional issues 
of magazines has been a tremendous 
thing for Pan-American Life. 

Seizing upon the opportunities for this 
prestige type advertising We are running 
two full page color ads in the Reader's 
Digest, (Southern Edition) one full page 
and six one-half page black and white 
ads in Saturday Evening Post (in picked 
states) and six full page ads in Sports 
Illustrated (Southern Edition). 

Our ads in Reader’s Digest are strictly 

prestige type ads as was the full page 
in The Saturday Evening Post. 
_The six half-page ads in Saturday 
Evening Post are based on the theme 
“Confidence” and feature such persons 
as symphony conductors, doctors, ships’ 
captains, engineers, etc. The theme is 
carried through with the thought that 
these men are successful because of the 
confidence they have acquired through 
years of training and that confidence in 
your future can be acquired when money 
worries are taken care of through the 
purchase of Pan-American life insur- 
ance. The same theme is used in Sports 
Illustrated but individual sports are fea- 
tured rather than personalities. 

Agents supply the home office with 
lists of prospects and clients and re- 
prints are mailed for them at no cost 
to them. 

Our response has been excellent as 
evidenced by many enthusiastic letters 
from the field organization and stories 
of sales made strictly because of the 
program. 

In Central and South America we are 
using full page ads in Time, Latin 
America; Life, en espanol; Vision and 
Selecciones. These magazines cover all 
our operating territory with very little 
waste coverage. 

This program is now in its third year 
and has done a grand job in selling Pan- 
American Life as a good neighbor, as a 
supporter of the countries, and as a 
good company with which to do business. 
Plus, and most important, our field 
force is enthusiastic and feels the ads 
are making it easier for them to sell 
our product and service. 

We plan to continue both our pro- 
gram and expand as more advertising 
funds become available. 

In closing I would like to recommend 
that companies not operating in all states 
look closely into the new regional issues 
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HOME OFFICE _ TORONTO, CANADA 


A MODERN COMPANY... ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTEEN YEARS OLD 


@ Established in 1847, The Canada Life became a “naturalized 
citizen" of the United States in 1889. 


© Our U. S. policyholders are protected by assets held in trust in 
the U. S. A. No fluctuation of foreign exchange can affect a 
contract issued by Canada Life. 


@ The Canada Life has declared dividends to participating policy- 


holders for 112 consecutive years, 


@ The Canada Life is licensed and supervised by 34 States, including 
the State of New York and the District of Columbia. 





@ No policyholder in a Canadian legal reserve life insurance company 
has ever lost a dollar through nonpayment of the amounts guaran- 


teed at death or on maturity of the contract. 


@ Writing all standard life, endowment and annuity contracts at 
competitive rates, we are confident that our Executive Plans will be 


of particular interest to you. 


® We invite inquiries concerning brokerage and 


surplus business. 
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offered by the national magazines. They 
can do an excellent job at a small cost 
for almost any company. 


—R. L. HINDERMANN, 
Vice President, Public Relations and 
Personnel 


Penn Mutual’s Million 
Club a Prestige Factor 


Our advertising program has been on 
the same theme for the past six years. 

We feel that our program of recogni- 
tion of underwriters who pay for a mil- 
lion dollars or more of business in the 
Penn Mutual in a calendar year has 
been most successful and we are natur- 
ally reluctant to change from a success 
pattern. We run one three-page spread 
in The Saturday Evening Post in Febru- 
ary of each year, which includes the 
picture and name of each member of our 
Million Club for the preceding year. 
Because of the tremendous growth in 
this club since the inauguration of this 
program we now use a split run edition 
of the Post which is divided geographic- 
ally to include the east and south cen- 
tral part of the country in one edition 
and the midwest and far west in the 
other edition. In 1959 we had 199 mem- 
bers in the Million Club and this split 
run worked perfectly for us with 100 
members appearing in the east-south 
edition and 99 members appearing in the 
midwest—west edition. 

The success of this promotion is best 
explained by these simple figures. In 
1949 we had 8 members of the Million 
Club in the Penn Mutual and in 1959 
we had 199. 

Also part of this promotion is the ap- 
pearance of a 1,000-line newspaper ad 
in the local newspaper of the qualifying 
member, which runs on the same day 
that the Post is put on sale on the news- 
stands and delivered to homes. 


—FRANK S. PULVER, 


Director of Sales Promotion 





Phoenix Mutual Coupon Ads 
Reflect Market Conditions 


Phoenix Mutual’s magazine advertising 
continues to feature retirement income 
as the main appeal. Since each adver- 
tisement carries a coupon, results from 
each advertisement in each magazine are 
carefully measured. Recent fluctuations 
in the stock market have had a very 
noticeable effect on the number of in- 
quiries received. During the first quar- 


ter of 1960, response to the Phoenix 
Mutual’s advertising took a decided up- 
turn. 


Recently this company has carried on 
a fairly extensive test campaign in the 
New York Times, Sunday Magazine 
Section, in a search for new headline and 
copy approach. Results have not yet 
been tabulated. 

As a corollary to its Retirement In- 
come advertising the Phoenix Mutual has 
recently published a public service book- 
let entitled “Ten Commandments of Cre- 
ative Retirement.” The copy is based 
upon a factual study of 276 men and 
women who have been retired for five or 
more years. The booklet has created 
widespread interest and is now in its 
second printing. 

—C. RUSSELL NOYES, 
Secretary and Advertising Manager 





Prudential’s Combination 
Strong Boost for Agents 


In recent years The Prudential has 
concentrated its national advertising ef- 
forts in network television and Sunday 
newspapers. 

This we shall continue to do in the 
1960-1961 period by (1) sponsoring for 
the fourth successive year, on some 18) 
television stations, “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” the award-winning CBS weekly 
half-hour program which presents many 
of the significant events, problems and 


personalities of our times, and (2) again 
advertising in full color in This Week, 
Parade, Family Weekly and a number 
of “independents,” for a total of more 
than 300 newspapers with a circulation 
of over 39 million copies. 

Additionally, we shall make limited use 
of certain national magazines in connec- 
tion with new product developments or 
sales events, and shall expand our farm- 
publication advertising to include Farm 
Journal as well as our present schedule 
in Successful Farming. 

Supplementing “The Twentieth Cen- 
tury” and aiding our agents incalculably 
in a public relations way, are our TV 
Teaching Aids and our Film-lending 
Service. We plan to continue sending 
the Aids regularly to secondary schools 
where teachers tie in the program with 
their classrooms activities, and shall con- 
tinue, too, the Film- lending Service 
through which we lend prints of “The 
Twentieth Century” films free of charge 
to schools and adult groups. 

Our advertising objectives are to main- 
tain high Prudential prestige, pave the 
way for Prudential agents to sell and 
conserve business, and to reach as many 
people as possible in all walks of life. 

Our commercials and advertisements 
try to leave with the viewer a good feel- 
ing about Prudential and Prudential rep- 
resentatives, and the thought that the 
company can help him achieve better 
financial security for his family and for 
himself. To that end we talk about spe- 


cific insurance needs, about the need 
for insurance in general and for more 
adequate coverage, and we emphasize the 
variety of Prudential policies available 
for practically every pocketbook and 
purpose. To establish the Prudential 
agent as the person through whom in- 
surance protection and services can be 
obtained, we continually call attention to 
him and his qualifications in our mess- 
ages. We also, of course, merchandise our 
advertising to and through our field men, 
coordinating it with our sales activities. 


—JOSEPH HOFFMANN, 


Assistant Director of Advertising 





Republic National Projects 
“ ” 
Go” Company Image 

To make each advertising dollar work 
overtime is an important aim of the ad- 
vertising and public relations depart- 
ment at Republic National Life. 

We do a considerable amount of in- 
surance trade journal advertising—a rea- 
sonable amount of newspaper advertising 
—and the usual amount of general ad- 
vertising. 

In addition, we have been using na- 
tional magazine advertising on a very 
limited basis—at present, one full page a 
year which is just about as limited as 
you can be. 

Here’s our plan. First, we endeavor to 
select a high prestige media. For ex- 
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is still the country’s friendliest... 


E ...and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males and Females)—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


e NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—and regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plan, Age 35 (excluding W.P. ond D.I.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gross 


annual premium basis. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
SP asurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 


Chicago 3, Illinois ° 


ample, we have used Fortune, Newsweek, 
Holiday, and U. S. News. We use the 
full circulation of the magazine to reach 
42 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico, 

Our copy objective is to project the 
image of the “GO” Company to reach 
prospects, policyowners, Group clients, 
re-insurance clients and _ prospective 
fieldmen. We also send a copy of the 
magazine, containing the ad, to each 
fieldman, together with a personalized 
letter from the publication, or a page 
marker with the magazine. In addition, 
we prepare a four-page merchandising 
piece, which includes a report of our ad, 
and a message explaining our services 
and the territory we reach. 

The reaction of our fieldmen has becn 
very good and they have made excellent 
use of the merchandising pieces. We 
have favorable public response to the 
advertisements, and they have helped in 
recruiting, especially general agents and 
brokers. We confidently believe the dol- 
lars spent are working overtime for us. 


—JACK R. MORRIS, 
Vice President and Director of 
Public Relations 


State Mutual Features 


Planned Living, Business 
State Mutual’s 1960 national advertis- 
ing program, first in the company’s 116- 
year history, is based on several months 
of intensive study and research—cover- 
ing, in considerable detail, such areas 
as competition, future growth, advertis- 
ing budgets, markets, best prospects, 
media, objectives and themes. 

Through national advertising, we seek 
to aid our field force achieve increased 
sales— by making the name State Mu- 
tual better known throughout the coun- 
try ... by building greater prestige and 
acceptance nationally for the company’s 
products and agents ... by strengthening 
confidence and loyalty among present 
and future policyholders . . . and by 
contributing to the effectiveness of our 
other forms of advertising. 

Our copy is sales-directed—not purely 
institutional—and is tied to our new sales 
themes, Planned Living and Planned 
Business. Each advertisement features 
just one product or coverage area of the 
Planned Living or Planned Business 
concepts. For our illustrations we are 
using human interest photographs. All 
advertisements in our 1960 series have 
been given a “campaign identity”— 
through size, copy, and all elements in 
our layouts. 

The news magazines—Time, News- 
week, and U. S. News & World Report 
—were chosen for the selectivity of 
audience they offer us for our purposes 
at this time and because, having de- 
cided on full-page units exclusively, they 
enable us to achieve proper frequency 
of advertising within the framework of 
a reasonable overall budget. 

In February the company officers and 
field management saw a color slide pre- 
sentation detailing State Mutual’s na- 
tional advertising campaign. Later, the 
same story was unfolded at separate 
meetings throughout the country for 
our Group management, for individual 
insurance leaders, and at our Western 
and Eastern Regional Conferences. 

A colorful advertising kit telling the 
whole story and including merchandis- 
ing samples and “how to do it” sug- 
gestions, was given to each of our full- 
time field associates. This is part of our 
extensive merchandising plan to give our 
national program added force at the 
local level. Included in our merchaniis- 
ing is both “point of sales” and direct 
mail material. In addition, we are run- 
ning our national advertisements in 19 
insurance trade journals. 

The enthusiastic reception to our na- 
tional advertising and the continuing 
high volume of requests we receive for 
merchandising material points to suc- 
cess for our 1960 program. 


—ARTHUR F. SISSON, 
Director of Advertising and 
ales Promotion 
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President 


William C. Safford 


is pleased to 


announce that 
Western & Southern 
Life has increased 
its insurance 

in force to... 





mM 
LARA 


The management of Western and Southern and the 














more than 8500 Field and Home Office personnel, from 


coast to coast, acknowledge with pride this achievement. 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company e Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 


REGIONAL OFFICES 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Asheville, N. C. 
St. Louis, Mo. * Houston, Texas * Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Travelers’ Treatment of 


Red Umbrella Theme 


The Travelers life insurance advertis- 
ing in 1960 has featured what property 
carriers would call “insurance to value.” 

Advertisements in the campaign are 
designed to condition prospects for the 
compelling logic of “how much for how 
from Travelers agents. And an 
important part of every advertisement, 
of course, is the value of The Travelers 
agent himself. 

A new symbol, The Travelers Red Um- 
brella, is the dominant illustration of 
every ad this year. Although we are 
buying network and spot television and 

radio, newspapers and magazines again 
in 1960 carry the major communicat.ons 
load. The magazine list includes Life, 
Saturday Evening Post, Parents’, Time, 
Newsweek, Business Week, Fortune, 
i, News, Dun’s Review, Rotarian, 
Lions, Kiwanis, and a selected list of 
verticals. 

Our umbrella device has inspired a 
wide range of merchandising activity: 
actual red umbrellas (men’s, women’s 
goli, etc.), lapel pins, pop-up leaflets, 
and the like. All the standard and spe- 
cial indices point to a satisfying public 
and agent acceptance. 

—W ALTER M. HARRISON, JR., 
Advertising Manager 


long” 


Union Central Pushes 


Real Insurance Value 

The Union Central was one of the first 
major life insurance companies to en- 
gage in a national advertising program, 
using both a large magazine schedule 
and a network radio show. 

For the last few years the company’s 
emphasis has been on a concerted sales 
promotion program rather than in na- 
tional advertising. The 1960 advertising 
program, however, has a schedule of 
these major publications: Time, News- 
week, Sports Illustrated, Fortune, Busi- 
ness Week, and Forbes. 

The majority of the advertising mes- 
sages is devoted to the real value of life 
insurance, and these ads appear in the 
first three mentioned publications. An- 
other segment of the advertising cam- 
paign is devoted to business insurance, 
with these ads appearing monthly in 
Fortune Magazine. Fractional page ad- 
vertising in Business Week, Forbes, and 
Fortune are devoted to the promotion of 
Group insurance sales. 

Actually it should be considered that 
this really is a sales promotion program. 
Our first audience is The Union Central’s 
own Sales organization, although the 
company realizes fully that it does ob- 
tain other benefits from national mag- 
azine advertising. The merchandising 
program behind this advertising cam- 
paign is extremely intensive and is be- 
ing capitalized upon by the majority 

Union Central representatives. 


—MYRON JONES, 
Assistant Vice President 





United of Omaha 
Regional Edition Test 


Our advertising program for 1960 con- 
sists of two full page ads in Parents’ 
Magazine (April and October), one full 
page in Post (to be scheduled) and one 
full page in Sunset Magazine each 


Life insurance is 
blesseth him that 
takes. 

In owning a policy at first it seems a 
burden, then it becomes a blessing. The 
insurer, in creating instantly an estate 
for his family, frees himself from anxi- 
ety which would otherwise shadow all 
his days. His vision is broadened and 
his life sweetened. 

—Darwin P. Kingsley 


_twice blessed; it 
gives and him that 


month, June through December. 

Our over-all theme is “Get the Most 
out of Life” and in the Sunset editions 
which are limited to the western states, 
we capitalize on the outdoor living idea. 
Each of the ads is designed to push a 
particular plan and contains a coupon 
for leads. 


The advertising in Sunset magazine is 
strictly regional and we are able to fea- 
ture some of our general agents in the 
western area. This is an experiment; we 
have some new general agents in ‘that 
area and we hope to help them get off 
to a good start and at the same time 
prove whether or not this type of ad- 
vertising is effective. 


In the national magazines we obtain 
reprints of the ads and send them to all 
of our salesmen. In the regional adver- 
tising, we obtain copies of the entire 
publication and distribute them to our 
better salesmen as well as to the man- 
agers. 


At this time it is difficult to determine 
any measurement or impact on the, pub- 


lic and we do not have hopes of getting’ 


large numbers of leads. We feel that the 
greatest value will be to the salesmen at 
the point of sale in terms of prestige for 
the company. 

—G. L. HIGGINS, 


Assistant Manager Life Promotion 


Selling The College Man 


By EuGENE KENDALL 
New York Life, Norman, Okla 


I specialize in youth and up until quite 
recently it has been a very neglected and 
overlooked field by both company and 
agent. The youth of today is the leader 
and executive of tomorrow. The boy who 
buys $10,000 of Whole Life when he 
graduates from college is going to buy 
$100,000 when he becomes the executive 
or businessman—and probably from the 
same company and agent if they are on 
the job. 

Where do we find the young man with 
a future? We find him in the several 
hundred universities and colleges, in the 
military, naval, coast guard, and air 
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When Woodmen Accident and Life Company recently entered 
upon its seventieth year, its philosophy and aspirations were 


restated by the President, 


E. J. Faulkner, 


in these words: 


“Ever since our Company was founded in 1890, it has sought 
to earn and deserve the reputation of being a good company 
with which to insure. We work to assure that The Protecting 
Hand emblem on our policies of life and health insurance is 


a hallmark of quality, like 
ades, the Company’s 


sterling on silver. For seven dec- 
guiding purpose has been to provide 


sound protection and reliable service at reasonable cost. That 


is our purpose today.” 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in the per- 
sonal insurance business are brighter with Woodmen Acci- 


dent and Life Company 


because of 


its unusual financial 


strength, modern and complete coverages, long history of out- 


standing performance, 


and program of field representation 


through carefully trained, locally-established specialists in life 
and health insurance. For complete information, write to L. J. 
Melby, Vice President and Director of Agencies. 
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E. J. Faulkner, President 


All forms of LIFE—HEALTH—ACCIDENT—HOSPITAL—MEDICAL 


Woodmen Accident 
and Life Company 








Lincoln, Nebraska 











AND GROUP INSURANCE 
Established 1890 


A Mutual Legal Reserve Company 





trade and 
in medical and den- 


force academies; in technical, 
agricultural schools; 
tal schools. 





EUGENE KENDALL 


If I were young or new in the busi- 
ness and didn’t live in a college town I 
would move to one, not just for the busi- 
ness opportunities offered but because I 
believe it is a most pleasant atmosphere 
in which to live. And what better place 
to raise your children than in a small 
town, in a college atmosphere and a col- 
lege at your backdoor when your chil- 
dren are ready to enter? 

Young men are hopeful, optimistic and 
enthusiastic about their future. Such an 
attitude is a prerequisite to sale or pur- 
chase. The young man’s expenses are 
low. Insurance is bought with surplus 
dollars. It is the new outlay when costs 
are already high that smothers us, that 











Eugene Kendall 


While taking a graduate degree at the 
University of Oklahoma, Eugene Kendall 
became interested in life insurance sell- 
ing. He signed a New York Life con- 
tract in September, 1934, and says the 
intervening years have been “most 
pleasant and profitable.’ Mr. Kendall, 
who lives in Norman, is associated with 
New York Life’s Oklahoma City gen- 
eral office. 

Mr. Kendall, a pilot, uses his plane 
extensively in his work. He has lectured 
at the University of Oklahoma and has 
been active in Rotary and Boy Scout 
work. His son, Philip, is also a New 
York Life agent. 














we cannot afford. Hence resistance rises 
with expenses; the young man has not 
yet reached this point. These facts make 
the young man an excellent prospect plus 
the fact that we know more policies are 
sold between 20 and 30 than any other 
age group. 

After painting such a rosy picture of 
selling the young man, the college boy, 
the question arises: “How can a college 
student afford to buy life insurance?” 
The answer is, “He can’t.” 

This is the “key” to writing college 

(Continued on‘ Page 178) 
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WHAT MAKES 





A COMPANY 














GREAT ? 


There is no universal yardstick for 





measuring a life insurance company’s 
greatness. 


There is too much variance in the 
individual's evaluation of agents, total 
amount of assets, life insurance in force, 
and the regard in which the company 
is held in its own industry. 


Our yardstick requires a well-bal- 
anced quantity of all these factors. And 
most importantly, the highest regard for 
operating principles assuring the utmost 
in benefits for policyholders, stockhold- 


ers, and all company personnel. 


We feel that strict adherence to this 
yardstick has made the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of lowa a truly 











great company. 








Scores 
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The Use of Imagination 


By Epwarp W. CHILp 


Boston Mutual Life, Fall River, Mass. 


One of the most effective salesmen it 
has ever been my pleasure to meet 
seemed to lack two qualifications that a 
wary public often braces itself against: 
aggressiveness and an obviously well- 
rehearsed line of patter. The first time 
we met, I was busy with a minor repair 
job in front of my house when someone 
said: “Hi!”. Looking up and mere.y 
nodding, I continued with the job at 
hand. Moments later he was gone. 

The next night while mowing the 
lawn, the same man drove by with a 
wave and a grin. I returned his greet- 
ing and began to wonder who he was. 
Several nights later he drove by, this 
time slowing down to call: “Hi Ed”. 
Then came the night the car stalled. It 
was old, balky, and refused to start. 
While standing in the driveway eyeing 
it balefully I heard that voice again: 
“Trouble, Ed?” For ten minutes | 
raved about old cars in general and the 
ancestors of this one in particular. Fin 
ally, out of breath I stopped. Casually 
opening the door of his car he said: 
“Get in Ed, I want to show you some- 
thing.” With little persuasion I joined 
him, Ten minutes later at a used car lot 
we were looking at a c.ean, late model 
car exactly right for my small family 

and half an hour later 1 was a 
proud buyer. 


Let’s do a little analyzing at this point. 
Here was a man not content to just wa.t 
for business to come to him. 

1. Driving about the neighborhood ob- 
viously looking for prospects he spotted 
my old car and recognized a present (or 
future) need. 

2. He made it his business to know my 
name, probabiy the size of my family, 
financial status, etc. (Preparation). 

3. The first time or two he thought 
of making an approach | was busy and 
not in a receptive mood. He was willing 
to wait. (Timing). 

4. He continued to look for the right 
opportunity to gain full attention. (Per- 
sistence). 

5. After the sale, he made it seem 
almost as though I had chosen the car 
and he was just a friendly soul who had 
tipped me off. (Individual Technique). 

When preparing for the selling fie:d 
I observe and talk with salesmen when- 
ever possible. It seems that besides us- 
ing basic proven patterns, the more suc- 
cessful salesmen use variations of these 
together with a pinch of imagination. 
Let’s call it style. The imaginative man 
can open doors otherwise closed to him 
by the mere flexibility of his approach. 
If he recognizes strong opposition or 
hostility in the beginning and can shift 
subtly to a more disarming approach or 
subject, he has gained that all-important 
factor . . . time: time to sell himself and 
his product. 


Make The Wife Your Ally 


Looking back a number of years the 
majority of financial decisions were made 
by the man of the house solely on his 
judgment alone. Many wives would 
hardly have dared to more than vaguely 
express interest in financial transactions 
arranged by their husbands. Times have 
changed so much that I have found it 
pays to concentrate on and sell the wife 
first in many instances. 

Of course, this means a two-call sale. 
There are several reasons why this 


proves successful. Immediate proiection 
for her and her family can be stressed, 
and they are usually far more important 
to a woman than the mere creating of a 
financial savings plan for her husband. 
She likes her own question and answer 
period. There often are questions in- 
volving a possible financial settlement in 
the future which she wants explained 
slowly and thoroughly. In the presence 
of her husband she hesitates to gather 
such an abundance of facts for fear of 
appearing overly mercenary. 

Once she has been sold you will find 
her an able partner in the task of sell- 
ing the husband. Generally she can ar- 
range an appointment for you with her 
husband, sell him in the meantime, and 
your presence will be needed solely to 
bo'ster his ego and make the transaction 
as painless as possible. He'll have his 
questions . . . somewhat different from 
hers . . . which you will explain metic- 
ulously and with enthusiasm while she 
sits back relaxed and contented. In- 
stinctively you know a sale is being 
made. 

When the Husband is Boss 


Paradoxically there are families where 
the husband still handles all financial 
obligations. When the wife says vague- 
ly: “John takes care of things like that,” 
I know that any possible sale will have 
to be handled differently. She is still 
entitled to her general needs as bene- 
ficiary being enumerated with vigor. If 
sufficient interest can be generated at 
this time she will ask a few questions 
and if you are skillful enough to keep 
the conversation going you will find a 
golden opportunity to compile very use- 
ful data on her husband: his general fi- 
nancial status, employment, hobbies, 
likes and dislikes and usual nights at 
home. 

When an appointment cannot be ar- 
ranged by the wife, imagination be- 
comes the important factor. A careful 
examination of all the facts usually 
provides a logical line of approach when 
dealing with the husband. Recently | 
was able to close two substantial sales 
by approaching the husbands on the 
relative merits of small foreign cars. 
Both were owners. By the time insur- 
ance was brought up we had established 
a common bond and I was “Ed.” You 
see, I have one myself! 

Fortunately my hobbies are many and 
varied. Nothing will give you a better 
seat in the parlor than a conversation 
commencing with a prospect’s favorite 
hobby or interest. Nothing will break 
the ice and create such a feeling of 
camaraderie as a session on a mutually 
agreeable subject. What can possibly 
better set the scene for the business 
to follow? 

Once the business at hand is beginning 
to take shape with the “boss” of the 
household, I have found it effective to 
discuss the benefits to his family first. 
Naturally he knows they are to be pro- 
tected and is interested in all the details, 
but, the climax of the sales talk is al- 
ways his nest egg, his savings, and his 
financial freedom in his old age. 

With all possible enthusiasm, verbally 
try to paint a word-picture of him in 
complete repose with his favorite hobby 
or interest in the not-too-distant future. 
Would you say the wife is being left 
out? Of course not! She pictures her- 
self right beside him enjoying her own 


particular interests and a feeling of se- 
curity. Furthermore, you have already 
established him as the dominant mem- 
ber of the household and she is perfectly 
content to rely on his judgment. 

Take your time. Many men like to 
ask questions concerning insurance if 
given the chance. Some have doubts and 
misconceptions and you can iron them 
out. On a number of occasions when 
leaving the home of an applicant he has 
remarked: “You are the first one who 
has really sat down and answered my 
questions. All the others wanted to 
know my age, income, and then tell me 
what I should have.” 


Speaking of Children 


There are few children in my area that 
I have neglected to make myself known 
to. This includes those insured by my 
company, their friends, acquaintances, 
and new youngsters I constantly meet. 
Each day children recognize me and 
never do I fail to be pleasant. It is a 
satisfying feeling to be told: “I wish 
you were our insurance man.” In not 
a few instances this wish has become 








Edward W. Child 


A native of Boston, Mr. Child began 
his career with Boston Mutual Life in 
July, 1958. He was assigned to a debit 
in Newport, R. IL, and immediately be- 
came one of the company’s top produc- 
ers, ending the year 1959 in fifth place 
in his company in combined results. 

Prior to entering the insurance indus- 
try Mr. Child was a career member of 
the U. S. Navy for 24 years, 16 of them 
as a chief torpedoman. He has traveled 
extensively, including all 50 states and 
much of the rest of the world. He is 
actively engaged in such hobbies as 
hunting, fishing, hoating, photography, 
swimming, furniture-making, art and 
gardening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Child live in Portsmouth, 
R. I, and have a daughter, 10 
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reality. There have been times in a new 
home when I have been pleasantly sur- 
prised to find children who already know 
me. Several times children have told 
me about the new baby expected in their 
home or that of a neighbor’s. I have 
permitted myself to be dragged off (not 
very, reluctantly) for a premature intro- 
duction that has culminated in business 
far exceeding that of the baby. 

Naturally | feel, like many agents, that 
the children of today will be the customers 
ot tomorrow. I am still surprised when 
some agents seem to be in too much of a 
hurry to linger now and then just to be 
pleasant and establish good will. It pays 
off handsomely . . . something akin to 
casting your bread upon the waters! We 
all probably have a few young hooligans 
in Our areas and perhaps it takes an ex- 
ceptional effort to reach them; but some 
of them have a strange way of out- 
growing this phase and turning out to be 
rather good insurable citizens. 

One little hooligan even helped me 
close a difficult sale. His father was a 
hearty, cigar-chewing small businessman, 
and it was obvious that he had been ap- 
proached before and was _ thoroughly 
skeptical of insurance men. For some 
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time we had gone over a new insurance 
outline and he had repeatedly ripped ii 
apart. As I explained it once again, he 
checked his notes with reference to cash 
values at age 65. He continued to com- 
plain that with other companies he had 
been ‘promised larger savings. Other 
salesmen had assured him of greater 
equity so why couldn’t I do as well? 
Finally his son left the privacy of his 
bedroom and, pajama clad, came gallop- 
ing out to disrupt us with small shrieks 
and loaded water pistol. In exaspera- 
tion his father turned to me and threw 
his hands up: “Did you ever see such a 
miserable little brat?” Those weren’t the 
exact words but it was still a difficult 
question. I gave him the obvious truth- 
ful answer. There was a long pause 
while he seemingly studied his notes and 
finally in a rather subdued voice said: 
“Let’s fill out this damn application.” 


Approaches That Have Worked For Me 


There is constantly new business to be 
found about us. Someone is going to 
write it. Will you get your share? We 
know prospects seldom come to us so we 
have to make the opportunity for them 
to buy present itself. Very often a little 
imagination goes a long way. All agents 
do not accomplish the same results un- 
der the same set of circumstances. Per- 
sonalities differ. Still, some of the fol- 
lowing examples have worked for me: 

Casual conversations developed while 
shopping in chain stores have led to ap- 
pointments and ultimate sales. 

Helpful visits to new neighbors on a 
strictly social level have, in time, re- 
sulted in friendly business. 

It is amazing the contacts made and the 
general confidence instilled when at- 
tending the local church. This applies 
equally well to P.T.A. meetings and 
community functions in general. 

A habit of mine which has proved 
helpful is to list names and addresses of 
apparently good, insurable families 
whom I observe outside their homes as 
I drive by to a service call or appoint- 
ment. Many a time a mother and her 
children will be busy in their yard. This 
offers many clues. The facts thus ob- 
tained give me an idea as to the hus- 
band’s probable age. Later, additional 
facts can sometimes be obtained from 
customers in the samme area, Each family 
is listed in a notebook for future refer- 
ence. At a later date I drive by these 
same prospects’ homes looking for an 
opportune time to approach them; this 
would be at a time when the family is 
relaxing, free, and has time to listen. 
There is less difficulty in discussing in- 
surance under these circumstances. 
When the husband is not at home this 
will often lead to an evening or Saturday 
afternoon appointment. 

Last summer the prospect book was 
so well filled it helped carry me through 
the winter. As outdoor weather ap- 
proaches once again, a new notebook is 
handy in my car. ' 
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oe LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. OF CANADA 


is pleased to announce that the initial response to its 
Values in Education series has been more than grati- 
fying. Hundreds of thousands of booklets have been 
distributed on request to all parts of the United States 
and Canada. These booklets, which are still available, 
deal with the advisability of remaining in school; 
existing scholarships and student loan programs; 
trade and industrial schools; school boards and their 
functions, and sports tips for teen-agers. Bulk ship- 
ments can be made to educators for distribution in 
schools. 


Sun Life is now offering a further series of booklets 
in its Values in Education series. ‘How to Get More 
Fun out of School’ is directed to the young teen-ager. 
It is hoped that ‘The Value of a College Education’ 
and ‘Why Study the Humanities?’ will encourage 
young men and women to attend university and help 
them in their search for their proper vocation. Two 
booklets have been prepared for adults — ‘Adult 
Education Today’ and ‘Educating Yourself for 
Retirement.’ 


Sun Life hopes sincerely that these booklets, and 
others to be issued in the future, will act as a stimu- 
lant on young people and at the same time prove 
helpful to parents and educators alike in the per- 
formance of their duties. Sun Life will be glad to 
consider any suggestions concerning topics for future 
booklets. 


Sun Life’s coast to coast advertising program is currently featuring this 


series of educational leaflets. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


VALUES 


IN 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


EDUCATION 
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Common Ground With 
The Trust Officer 


Although in a competitive field there 
is a great deal of common ground be- 
tween the life insurance agent and the 
trust officer, said Charles W. Hamilton, 
president of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association and sen- 
ior vice president and trust officer of 
National Bank of Commerce of Houston 
where he directs the management of 
assets in excess of $100,000,000. He ad- 
dressed the Million Dollar Round Table 
meeting in Hawaii. 

“We are both servants of the public,” 
said Mr. Hamilton. “We are both people 
that serve customers, clients if you will. 
The trust officer exists in the same cate- 
gory that you do. He is permitted to 
advertise his wares. He is permitted 
to solicit appointments. Unlike the 














more professional men of medicine and 
law who do not advertise, we run a pro- 
fession in the nature of a business and 
that causes us to be put under scrutiny 
by these professional groups, particu- 
larly the Bar. The Trust Division of 
the American Bankers’ Association is 
not quite as old as the American In- 
stitute of Certified Public Accountants. 
We are only 64 years old. The account- 
ants beat us by nine years, but we were 
started in 1896. And oddly enough our 
membership, institutional though it be, 
is just about as big as the Million Dollar 
Round Table. On June 30, 1959, there 
were 3,118 trust departments in the 50 
states. Trust business is rather well de- 
veloped in Canada, and we American 
trust officers look longingly at the suc- 
cess of the Canadian trust institutions. 
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“As early as 1924 both the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Trust Division of the American 


Companion Life Salutes its 


General Agents and their Associates 
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— July 1, 


Jim G. Brock 


Wm. V. Haggerty 
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Bankers’ Association had committees 
concerned with dealing with each other. 
In those early years they were called 
Committees on Insurance Trusts. Back 
in those free-wheeling days, most of you 
are too young to remember, there were 
a great many insurance trusts sold when 
everybody was in the chips, and when 
the crash came in ’29, ’30, ’31 and ’32 a 
lot of these insurance trusts which had 
been improperly set up exploded in thin 
air and we had to start all over again. 
Fortunately in the past decade and more 
the relationship between the life un- 
derwriters and the trust officers of this 
country has grown very, very close, and 
in February of this last year it was the 
pleasure of the Joint Committee on re- 
lations between the Life Underwriters 
and the Trust Officers to give a plaque 
to Paul Conway of Syracuse, New York, 
who had been an outstanding leader in 
the relationship between trust officers 
and life underwriters. 


“Now this relationship is jointly de- 
fensive in one respect. Because we are 
people who get out and work and so- 
licit appointments and serve our custom- 
ers, vve run afoul of people who think 
they should be permitted to run this 
team, and we, the fullbacks and half- 
‘backs who are carrying the ball, should 
let them call all of the signals. I was 
never so disturbed in my life as in Feb- 
ruary of 1959 to learn that the Commit- 
tee on the Unauthorized Practice of Law 
of the American Bar Association was 
slapping the wrists of some NALU mem- 
bers and trust officers also, saying 
that we were doing estate planning and 
we were practicing law and to cease and 
desist. And, of course, those of you 
who have read the opinion of the Com- 
mitte on Unauthorized Practice of Law 
issued in 1959 about Financial Planning, 
Inc. of Chicago which says that we in 
doing estate planning should not prac- 
tice law and that the lawyer should do 
all of the lead work in estate planning. 
Well, gentlemen, the Trust Division of 
the ‘American Bankers’ Association is 
not going to take that lying down, and 
we don’t think NALU is either. 


Both Have Something to Sell 


“We contend that we have something 
to sell, be it estate analysis, estate plan- 
ning, life insurance, professional execu- 
tors, trusts where needed, and we think 
we have every right to do planning for 
our clients and our customers and that 
you do too, and that we are going to 
tell the Bar Association that we will 
work with them and that we will respect 
their position, but we are not going to 
be whipping boys. We are going to in- 
sist on being permitted to do the work 
that we can do. To that end the Com- 
mittee on Relations with the Bar of the 
Trust Division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association working pretty closely 
with a similar committee of the NALU 
drafted a statement on estate planning 
which was adopted by the National con- 
ference group of American Bar Associa- 
tion and the Trust Division Committee 
on Relations with the Bar on February 
12, 1960 in which we set out the fields in 
which life underwriters, certified pub- 
lic accountants and trust officers would 
be permitted to practice estate plann.ng 
and estate analysis for the benefit of 
their clients, and we submitted that to 
the Committee on Unauthorized Practice 
of Law for their approval, and it has not 
yet been published. And, if on Septem- 
ber 19 of this year the Committee on 
Unauthorized Practice of Law has not 
seen fit to say that they oppose or ac- 
cept it, we are going to publish it any- 
how because we can’t let the Bar keep 
treating us as supernumeraries and 
clerks. 


“There are many fine lawyers. They 
are just as necessary to your business 
as they are to ours. And with all re- 
spect to them we want them to realize 
that we have a job to do and that we 
are out to serve the public. We’re not 
out just simply to make a lot of profit. 
Of course, the profit is a pretty good 
idea, but it comes as a result of the 
service, not before.” 
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ARNOLD HAND, Supervisor in N/W National’s North Central Division at Minneapolis, goes through the Company’s rate book with 
new Fieldmen, from left, Stephen J. Urs, Glasgow, Mont., Conrad W. Carlson, Glenwood, Minn., and Archie A. Love, Richfield, Minn. 
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At Northwestern National we believe that Field Management 
Training should cover the everyday problems a manager faces in the 
field. For example, we show our Management Trainees how to face 
their future responsibilities by having them conduct intensive orien- 
tation classes for new men and by having them follow up such classes 
with regular joint work in the field. 

One of the basic duties of our six Divisional Superintendents of 
Agencies is the preparation of men for agency management. We al- 
ways have from 12 to 18 men in our Management Training Program. 
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‘Insurance for the 


Sole Proprietor 


By JoHn A. ForMELLA 
Northwestern Mutual, Racine, Wis 


In evaluating the business insurance 
market as it applies to the sole pro- 
prietor, we think in terms of two broad 
classifications—the professional or per- 
sonal service proprietor and the com- 
mercial proprietor. In both instances we 
are dealing with a one-man _ business. 
However, there is a distinction. 


Personal Service Sole Proprietor 


The professional or personal service 
sole proprietor more readily identified 
as a doctor, dentist, lawyer, accountant, 
architect or any one of a number of per- 
sonal service professionals, is generally 
approached as a personal insurance pros- 
pect. The primary income producing po- 
tential of his business is his own talent, 
skill and know-how. Very little, if any 
of his income is dependent upon a tangi- 
ble property, capital investment. As a 
business insurance prospect, the profes- 
sional or personal service proprietor rep- 
resents a key man in the purest sense 
of that term. His death or disability usu- 
ally terminates the business and the 
primary source of income 100%. Insur- 
ance is the only solution and as a result 
the professional represents a prime mar- 
ket for many life underwriters. 


The commercial sole proprietor can be 
identified as an individual businessman 
who combines personal know-how with 
a capital investment for the production 
of income. The commercial proprietor 
is associated with inventories, plant, 
equipment and the like. Although the 
human element is important to the suc- 
cess of any business, capital is also an 
important income producing factor in 
the commercial type enterprise. 

Although a distinction is generally 
made between sole proprietorships and 
corporations we might also think in terms 
of the unincorporated and incorporated 
sole proprietorship. Many of the prob- 
lems of a one man business exist whether 
or not the business is operated as a corp- 
oration. The primary difference exists 
in the fact that in an unincorporated sole 
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proprietorship there is no legal distinc- 
tion between the business and the person 
whereas in the incorporated sole pro- 
prietorship the business represents an 
artificial, legal entity, apart from the sole 
proprietor-stockholder. This legal dis- 
tinction of the corporate entity is also 
recognized for income tax purposes and 
creates the much coveted corporate dol- 
lar as an ideal source of premium for life 
insurance purposes. 


Unincorporated Sole Proprietor 


For the remainder of this discussion 
on business insurance I will deal pri- 
marily with the unincorporated commer- 
cial sole proprietor who occupies a 
unique spot in the business insurance 
market place. I would like to qualify by 
stating that in many instances a case 
initiated with a sole proprietor concludes 
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with the sale of corporate insurance as a 
result of incorporation being a primary 
solution to the overall business and estate 
planning problem. 

In dealing with the unincorporated sole 
proprietor, the factor which must be 
kept uppermost in mind is that the per- 
sonal and business interests are equally 
affected by the death of the owner. It 
has been my experience in working with 
sole proprietors that in many instances 
they either have no wills or a very 
simple will with no specific reference to 
the business interest. This can be cata- 
strophic in the disposition of the busi- 
ness at death. The personal representa- 
tive, whether an administrator without 
a will or an executor under a will, may 
be powerless in exercise of discretion 
which the continued operation of the 
business generally requires. One of the 
more important services we can render, 
aside from sound life insurance planning, 
is pointing out to a sole proprietor that 
he should see his attorney about a will 
or a provision in his will specifically cov- 
ering the disposition of his business, in 
the event of death. 


Planning for Death Disposition of One 
Man Business 


Although no two business situations 
are identical in every respect, again draw- 
ing from experience, planning for the 
death disposition of the small one man 
business generally falls into one of three 
classes. 


The first class is the business so unique 
and so closely tied to the owner that his 
death spells death of the business. An 
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John A. Formella 


Mr. Formella, who has been associated 
with the J. Lowell Craig general agency, 
Milwaukee, since 1958, joined North- 
western Mutual in 1952 as an agency 
assistant in Milwaukee. From 1952 to 
1958 he was staff attorney for the Frank 
R. Horner general agency, Madison. 

Mr. Formella received a Ph.B. degree 
from Marquette University in 1950 and an 
LL.B. degree in 1952. He is a member 
of the Milwaukee Estate Counselors 
Forum, of American and Wisconsin bar 
associations and is active in Community 
Chest work. He belongs to North 
western’s (Million Dollar Club. 





example of this type of sole proprietor- 
ship can be found in the building or con- 
struction business—a carpenter-contrac- 
tor who after working for someone else 
develops his own residential building 
business—provides himself with a job at 
scale plus the profit on a home completed 
with hired help of other tradesmen. 

Or a truck driver who acquires two or 
three trucks for contract hauling—who 
provides himself with a job plus the 
profits on the other truck or trucks oper- 
ated with hired help. 


Usually the residual value of this type 
of business to the family is the comple- 
tion of work in progress if it has been 
planned for and the salvage value of 
inventory and equipment. 


Other Ownership Types 


The second class is the type of business 
that can be continued by one or several 
family members, who were active in the 
conduct of the business prior to the 
owner's death. 

The third class is the business with a 
growing business value that can be sold 
to third parties, usually employes, upon 
the death of the owner. 

Where the facts disclose that the busi- 
ness will not continue beyond the death 
of the owner, which is also characteristic 
of the professional or personal service 
proprietor, then the owner must be edu- 
cated in terms of permanent business 
interruption insurance. If the business 
represents the primary source of family 
income and this source of income will be 
terminated in the event of the owner’s 
death, then a source of income over and 
above the salvage value of the business 
must be covered by life insurance. 

This type of proprietor has another 
problem which must be effectively called 
to his attention; namely, a source of in- 
come for himself when he retires or is 
unable to continue his business due to 
disability or some other cause. It is not 
uncommon for business men to use only 
that part of annual profits required for 
current living and to plow the balance 
back into the business for expansion, 
improvements, and the like. Business 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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With considerable pride and enthusiasm, State 
Mutual of America features Planned Business — 
a wholly unique and organized approach to the 
sale of business insurance. Introduced earlier this 
year as a sales “companion” to our successful 
Planned Living concept, Planned Business is 
unique for several reasons. First, because it is a 
“full product” presentation — one designed to 
bring a quick and favorable response in even 
the most competitive cases. Equally important, 
it is backed by one of the country’s foremost 
advanced underwriting teams — headed by State 
Mutual Second Vice President Hugh M. MacKay. 


Planned Business relates all State Mutual busi- 
ness products — both individual and group — to 
the specialized needs of three well-defined per- 


BY STATE merenal 


SMA 

















OF AMERICA 
Oe a 


... symbol of excellence in business insurance selling 


sonnel areas within each prospect-company — 
owners, employees, and key people. For each 
of these three groups, it points up the necessity 
for — and identifies situations which require — 
sound advanced planning and planning guarantees. 


Thus, like Planned Living, Planned Business sim- 
plifies in a singularly useful and professional 
way, the problem of applying the right State 
Mutual product to the prospect’s individual and 
specific circumstances. 


Planned Business is another contribution — a 
major one we believe — toward maintaining ex- 
cellence in the marketing of State Mutual prod- 
ucts to a growing number of business clients 
throughout the country. 


STATE MUTUAL 
OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Mossochuselts 


Founded 1844 @ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE e NON-CANCELLABLE SICKNESS & ACCIDENT e GROUP 


Investing Over $2 Million Each Week for the Growth of American Enterprise 


£2223 Pa Ti ir © 
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Sole Proprietor—Formella 


(Continued from Page 176) 


growth demands this practice to a degree, 
however, a 100% practice can be financial 
suicide, especially in the event of death 
or business reversal. The insured savings 
concept has real application for the sole 
proprietor who also has exposure to un- 
limited liability. A life insurance invest- 
ment represents a creditor-free deposi- 
tory that makes him a winner in the 
circle of successful businessmen, whether 
he dies too soon or lives too long 
Where the facts disclose that the busi- 


ness is of such nature that it can be 
continued by the family, not only should 
a will specifically provide for this, but 
also sufficient cash should be available to 
settle the estate without jeopardizing the 
credit or capital structure of the business, 
at the time of death. 


Active and Inactive Family Members 


A common problem in situations where 
a business can be continued by the fam- 
ily, is the equitable distribution of the 
estate between active and non-active 
family members. Generally the business 
represents a substantial part of the 
owner’s estate. A son will continue the 
business; however, a daughter is to share 


equally in the estate with the son. The 
son does not want to be in business with 
his brother-in-law nor does the daughter 
want an interest in a business that may 
not produce her an income. [There are 
two primary approaches to this problem. 
The father can provide for the daughter 
with additional personal life insurance 
maintained by an allocation of some part 
of business profits for this purpose or 
the son can be given the right to buy 
from the father’s estate that part of the 
business otherwise passing to the daugh- 
ter. The son funds his purchase with life 
insurance owned on the father’s life. 
Upon the father’s death, the son acquires 
the business 100%—the daughter realizes 
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her inheritance in cash. This may be a 
simplified example, but in principle and 
practice it works. A corollary solution in 
this type of a case might be the creation 
of a partnership between father and son 
with a partnership buy and sell plan or 
incorporation of the business and distri- 
bution of preferred stock to non-active 
members. 


No Capable Head of Enterprise in Sight 


The third class of one man business 
discovered by our fact finding process is 
that type of sole proprietorship that has 
a going business value beyond the death 
of the owner, but no family member cap- 
able of successful continuance. The prob- 
lem here is the establishment of a mar- 
ket before or after death. Invariably 
where a buyer must be found following 
the death of an owner, substantial 
shrinkage in business values must be 
anticipated even though the business 
may have been very successful during 
the owner’s lifetime. Continued operation 
without proper management can be dis- 
asterous, The forced sale position of the 
family becomes a matter of public knowl- 
edge. Potential purchasers make the 
most of a buyer’s market. 

Where the business must be sold at 
the owner’s death in order to realize 
maximum values for the family, the crea- 
tion of a market during lifetime of the 
owner is the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 


The Potential Purchasers 


Who are potential purchasers? In 
most instances they are one or more em- 
ployes who have a very personal stake in 
the future of the business. The primary 
problem in this arrangement is the pur- 
chase power potential of the employes. 
Seldom will they have sufficient personal 
capital to cover even a small down pay- 
ment. They need purchase power at a 
discount available only through life in- 
surance. All too often the purchase 
power problem enters the picture im- 
mediately; namely; do the employes 
have ability to pay premiums for life in- 
surance on the sole proprietor’s life, 
funding a purchase agreement between 
employes and the owner? 

This problem of giving employes pur- 
chase power can only be resolved by hav- 
ing the owner take a good hard look at 
exactly what is at stake. In the absence 
of a buy and sell agreement with the 
most logical buyers—his employes, the 
residual value of the business to the sole 
proprietor’s family is questionable. As 
a result his entire estate plan can be 
suspended in a state of limbo. 


College Man—Kendall 


(Continued from Page 170) 





students. In many cases you have to 
finance a quarter, semi-annual or annual 
premium. This requires capital and if 
you don’t have it you may have to bor- 
row it temporarily until you can accum- 
late enough of your own. I have always 
felt that by the time a boy got with:n 
a semester or so of graduation he must 
have what it takes, including some char- 
acter, because those who don’t are pretty 
well weeded out in the first year or so. 
I have found the college graduate a good 
credit risk and I have had very few dis- 
appointments in 23 years—much lower 
than any other business in town doing a 
credit business. So I don’t see any 
great risk in lending money to college 
students. I have loaned from $100 to 
$1,000 to over 2,000 of them. 

Why am I so sure that the college 
campus is an ideal place for the life 
underwriter? I’m sure because I know 
how easy it is. In the past two years 
I have written over $4,000,000—practic- 
ally all of it on college students. 

Students are very easy to see and most 
pleasant to talk to. They haven’t yet 
learned to say “No” when you call for 
an interview and when you ask them to 
buy. They are young and healthy and 
you get no rejections and almost no 
rate-ups and every September you have 
2,000 brand new, fresh names. It’s an 
insurance man’s paradise! 
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Satisfaction, Success, and Prestige Attract 
MBL General Agents’ Sons to Life Insurance 


Six sons of successful Mutual Benefit Life general agents have 
followed in their fathers’ footsteps for a career in life insurance. 


A survey of the six young men showed 
that satisfaction in being able to help peo- 
ple solve their problems, to have profes- 
sional status, to be self-employed, and 
quality of salesmanship were the leading 
reasons for entering life insurance. 

Most interesting is the fact that the 
father-son teams are from different parts 
of the country. 


For All These Reasons 


Charles L. Doane, Jr., 
son of Omaha general 
agent Charles L. Doane, 
CLU, had three reasons © 
for selecting a career in 
life insurance. They in- 
cluded professional pres- 
tige, ability to help peo- 5 

ple, and that his income Charles L. Doane, Jr. 
would depend on his willingness to work. 





The son of Miami general 
~ . agent Alfred J. Lewallen, 
_. CLU, A. John Lewallen, 
Jr., chose a career in life 
insurance because of the 
_. prestige and a deep con- 
viction about the impor- 
A. J. Lewallen, Jr. — tance of the job. 





Melvyn J. Huber, assist- 
ant general agent of the 
Solomon Huber-New 
York general agency, 
and son of Solomon Hu- 
ber, credits the knowl- | 
edge that he could help 
people solve their prob- 
lems, and make a good 
living doing it, plus the chance to train and 
develop good men, as the motivation be- 
hind his choice of a life insurance career. 


Melvyn J. Huber 





© Bill Robbins, son of Lex- 
4 4 ington general agent Earl 

= G. Robbins, chose a life 
insurance career because 
of the satisfaction his 
father derives from the 
business and from work- 
ing with people. 


Bill Robbins 





The son of Hempstead 
general agent Victor R. 
Goldberg, CLU, Bernard 
E. Goldberg, was influ- 
enced by the fine exam- | 
ples of insurance men he 
saw so frequently, plus 
the desire to enter a pro- 
fession in which he could 
help others and earn a good income. 





Bernard E. Goldberg 


Gerald E. Youngman, 
son of New York gen- | 
eral agent Arthur V. 
Youngman, entered life 
insurance because of his 
father’s love for the busi- 
ness, and salesmanship. 





Gerald E. Youngman 





NEW MBL FIELD ADVISORY COUNCIL 
TO PROMOTE LIAISON, UNDERSTANDING 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
announces the formation of a new Field 
Advisory Council to replace its Agents 
Advisory Committee and provide more 
sales assistance. 

The new group will represent full-time 
agents, and by means of an improved for- 
mat, election procedures and objectives, 
is designed to promote more effective liai- 
son and communication between Mutual 
Benefit Life’s home office and the field. It 
will provide a means for the agent to ex- 
press his opinions, and to channel ideas, 
questions, recommendations and _ prob- 
lems from the field to the Home Office. 
Among its additional objectives, the 
Council will aid creatively in sales and 
merchandising, consider agents’ special 
problems, enhance the independent con- 
tractor status of the full-time career un- 
derwriter and typify the professional 
career concepts of life underwriting which 
are ingrained in the history of the Mutual 
Benefit field force. 





And a High Average Sale — 


$15,459,00 


In the Annual Report to Policyholders 
last year, Mutual Benefit Life reported 
that the average MBL policy purchased 
in that year was $15,459.00. 














cd 


~ FROM A GROCERY STORE 
TO “OFFICE OF THE YEAR” 


When the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company was founded in 1845 by Robert 
L. Patterson, and a lawyer, tallow 
chandler, carriage manufacturer and sev- 
eral merchants, they held many of their 
early meetings in the back room of a New- 
ark grocery store. 

Today the MBL Home Office is a 
twenty-story tower of white limestone and 
blue-green glass. At the top, day and night, 
“Mutual Benefit Life’ shines in twelve- 
foot stainless steel letters. Completed 
in 1957, the modern structure was hon- 
ored with the national “Office of the Year” 
award, with a commendation for the way 
it combines efficiency and economy with 
beauty and dignity. 


Mutual Benefit Life Has 10.16% 
Of Agents in MDRT 


Ranks 4th Among All Companies 


The high caliber of Mutual Benefit Life 
representatives was once again recognized 
with the current tally of Million Dollar 
Round Table memberships. 

156 Mutual Benefit Life agents hold 
Life and/or Qualifying membership in the 
national Million Dollar Round Table. This 
represents over 10% of the MBL field 
force. 

131 Mutual Benefit Life field men — 
8.5% of the entire field force — are Quali- 
fying members. 


High National Membership 


In the entire country, including all com- 
panies, there is a total of 3,040 Million 
Dollar Round Table Life and/or Qualify- 
ing members — of which MBL members 
represent 5%. Coincidentally, Mutual 
Benefit Life, which is the fourth oldest 
life insurance company in the country, 
last year ranked fourth in Million Dollar 
Round Table Memberships. 

In Mutual Benefit Life’s own Million 
Club, there are 90 members who each 
wrote a million dollars. or more Mutual 
Benefit Life business last year. 
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Some Facts About Federal Taxation 


Of Life Insurance Companies 


By JoHN R. Herzrevp 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell Co., Houston 


Some observations on income taxation of 
life insurance companies were made by 
John R. Herzfeld of Houston, Texas, at the 
spring meeting of the Actuaries Club of 
the Southwest on May 29, 1959. The 
address attracted considerable favorable 
attention in the insurance business and 
other fields with the result that it has been 
delivered before some other organisations. 

A former instructor in accounting at 
University of Oklahoma, Mr. Herzfeld is 


a partner in the Houston office of Peat, 
A member of 


Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, and Texas Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, he is the me py os of 
the Elijah Watt Sells Gold Medal. Some 
excerpts from his address follow: 


Under the life insurance company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959, life insurance 
companies are taxed on their income from 
all sources for the first time in 38 years. 
They have thus become subject to many 
income tax provisions which they could 
formerly ignore, This paper is devoted 
to a discussion of some of these pro- 
visions. 

Under the new Act, the income tax 
liability of a life insurance company is 
based partly on complicated actuarial 
calculations, and partly on the applica- 
tion of general tax principles. Therefore 
and the 
general tax practitioner should produce 


the cooperation of the actuary 


material benefits to the companies which 
encourage it. From now on every busi- 
ness decision made by a life insurance 
company will have income tax implica- 
tions; the cost of ignoring these impli- 
cations can be very high 

It is sometimes said that business de- 
cisions should not be influenced by tax 
considerations; “the tail should not wag 
the dog.” Certainly, it would be foolish 
for any taxpayer to reject a good op- 
portunity merely because the added in- 
come will increase the tax, or to spend 
money wastefully merely because the 
expenditure might be deductible. How- 
ever, the Federal income tax is one of 
the largest expenses of doing business, 
and this expense can often be cut by 
careful advance planning and good re- 
turn preparation without giving up the 
economic advantages of a profitable 
transaction. Good return preparation will 
reduce taxes through proper elections 
and through reporting to the taxpayer's 
best advantage what has already been 
done. The tax planner suggests ways of 
handling proposed transactions so as to 
produce the lowest future tax 


Tax Planning and Tax Evasion 


Tax planning is prudent and sensible: 
no one Owes a duty to arrange his af- 
fairs so as to pay higher taxes. Further- 
more, it would seem that the employes 
and professional advisers of a life in- 
surance company actually owe it a pos- 
itive duty to reduce its taxes to the legal 
minimum. 

Of course, we must distinguish between 
tax planning on the one hand and tax 
evasion on the other. This distinction 
is easy: The difference between tax 
planning and tax evasion is the same 
as between truth and falsehood. For 
example, assume that an individual on 
the cash method has unusually high in- 
come in 1959, will be in an unusually high 
tax bracket for 1959, and will therefore 








derive more benefit from deductions in 
1959 than in 1960. To pay as many de- 
ductible expenses as possible in 1959 is 
legitimate tax planning. To pay the ex- 
penses in 1960, but claim them in the 
1959 return, is tax evasion, 


Burden of Proof 


With rare exceptions, the “burden of 
proof” in tax controversies is on the tax- 
payer. That means that in most proceed- 
ings in which a taxpayer resists a pro- 
posed deficiency or attempts to collect 
a refund, the Government's determina- 
tion is treated as prima facie correct, and 
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they differ. 
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can’t tell you what it means 
that we'll leave to Rorschach. 


Not everyone secs the same thing, 
and our point is that Life Companies, like people, arc all 
different. Outwardly, companies have many things in com- 


premiuins, proposals 
But, 


things like assets, 
in one very important way, 


Lile Companies, like people, have different personalities and 


belicls. 


Here at Union Mutual, we believe it’s important to build 


men. Our aim is better salesmen. To create them, we provide 


the best sales tools, detailed training, guidance and super- 


Vision. 


Consideration and understanding of the individual 


dictate our approach. We build men better this way. We 


build their stature in the community, 


so does their income. 


The 


result 


and as this increases 
leader who is a credit 


to himsell and to the Union Mutual. 


WINTON MUTUAL 





America’s 8th Oldest Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: PORTLAND, ME. 


Carleton G. 


Lane, 


President 


John R. Carnochan, Executive Vice President 


dita NON-CAN SICKNESS & ACCIDENT GROUP 


it is up to the taxpayer to prove that the 
Government is wrong. ‘Probably more 
cases have been lost by taxpayers 
through the failure or inability to prove 
some essential fact than for any other 
reason. 

This burden of proof should be kept 
in mind when a transaction is planned 
or made; by the time a revenue agent 
proposes a deficiency it may be difficult 
to obtain proof of what was done. It 
pays to keep good records, to have proper 





Fabian Bachrach 
JOHN R. HERZFELD 


supporting documents, to prepare min- 
utes regularly, and to have important 
agreements in writing. Any agreements 
which may have tax implications—and 
most agreements do—should be reviewed 
by a tax practitioner before they are 
signed; after they are signed it may be 
too late. 


Form Versus Substance 


As a general rule, both the taxpayer 
and the Government are bound by what 
was actually done. It is no help to the 
taxpayer nor to the Government that a 
similar result could have been achieved 
in a different way at a lesser or greater 
tax liability. But in determining what 
was done, it is not the label of the trans- 
action (the “form”) which counts, but 
rather its real substance. For example, 
an installment purchase is often labeled 

2 “lease with option to buy.” 

If the transaction is really a purchase 
and not a lease, it will be treated as a 
purchase for tax purposes. That the 
transaction was actually a purchase might 
be shown by the fact that the aggre gate 
“rentals” to be paid under the “lease’ 
will equal the price of the property plus 
interest, and by the further fact that the 
“option price” to obtain title to the 
property is nominal. The tax difference 
between form and substance can be sub- 
stantial. 

To return to the example above, true 
rental payments for business purposes 
are normally deductible, but the pur- 
chase price of a property with a useful 
life of more than one year is not. In- 
stead, it must be recovered through de- 
preciation deductions or as an _ offset 
against the proceeds of a sale. 

Many transactions are hybrids which 
cannot be neatly classified. To avoid 
controversy and obtain the desired tax 
result, a careful taxpayer will see to 
it that the transaction has as many ear- 
marks as possible of the desired form 
and as few as possible of undesirable 
ones. 

Theoretically, the doctrine of form 

versus substance can be invoked by 
either the Government or the taxpayer, 
and both have successfully done so in 
the past. In practice, the Government is 
more likely to invoke it, arid is also more 
likely to win, because it is hard for a 
taxpayer to argue that the form he chose 


(Continued on Page 182) 
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5 Year Term 5 Year Term 10 Year Term* 10 Year Term* 
Non-Renewable Non-Renewable Non-Renewable Non-Renewable 
wack Non-Convertible Convertible Non-Convertible Convertible 
$25,000. Min. $25,000. Min. $10,000. Min. $5,000. Min. 
$ 4.24 $ 4.66 $ 4.37 $ 4.84 
— : 4.59 5.23 5.15 5.88 
ortant & : 
ments 5.74 6.60 6.69 7.84 
ee 7.5) 8.83 9.35 11.02 
My: 10.97 12.76 13.81 16.79 
*For ages 43-60, these policies have non-forfeiture values. 
Add $7.50 Annually per Policy Regardless of Amount. 
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Brower on 3i Civic Groups 


President of Occidental Life of California 
Has Outside Activities Ranging From 


Business and College Organizations 


To Boy Scouts 





Jean Raeburn coming president of the group. He’s also organization, and is on board of gov- 
“= any , a director and member of the manage- ernors of Los Angeles Council of the 
HORACE W. BROWER ment committee. Boy Scouts of America. 


Since 1951 he has served as a director Assasictien ‘With Collinge 

of the Better Business Bureau of Los 
At last count Horace W. Brower, pres- Angeles, Ltd. In addition, he is on ex- Mr. Brower is closely associated with 
ident, Occidental Life of California, was ecutive and nominations committees and colleges in Southern California, He is 
associated with 31 city, state and national chairman of the retirement and insurance member of President’s Associates and 


organizations outside the insurance in- plan committee. He was chairman of consultant to the Department of Eco- 
dustry. Within recent months, Mr. the board during the 1954-55 business nomics at Occidental College and a mem- 
Brower has been named a trustee of The year. ber of the President’s Council of Loyola 
National Foundation and put on mem- For the Downtown Business Men's University. He is a member of the 


bership committee of United States Association of Los Angeles Mr. Brower Friends of the Colleges at Claremont 
Chamber of Commerce. He holds key is third vice-president and director. He College. 


posts in many of the 31 groups. is a director of the Los Angeles Chamber If one is president of a large insur- 

. en of Commerce. With the Merchants and ance company, chairman of the board 

Some of His Affiliations Manufacturers Association, he’s a di- of a holding company — Transamerica 

Here’s a look at a few of his civic rector, member of executive and the Corporation—and a director of six com- 

activities management program advisory commit- panies, it’s difficult to find time to take 

The All-Year Club of Southern Cali- tees. part in many civic affairs, but somehow 

fornia is a dynamic organization dedi- His interest in youth is exemplified by Mr. Brower does find the time because 

cated to the promotion of Southern Cali- his work with Junior Achievement of he feels such activities are essential. “I 

fornia as a tourist center. Currently, a Los Angeles County. He is a director want to do my part in community better- 

first vice-president, Mr Brower is in- and immediate past-president of this ment,” he said to THe GoLp Book. 
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Federal Taxation—Herzfeld 


(Continued from Page 180) 


himself does not represent the true sub- 
stance of the transaction. 


Several Steps in a Single Plan 


The question of form versus substance 
sometimes arises where a_ result is 
reached by several steps. Often, the tax 
effect of treating each step as separate 
is quite different from that of treating 
all the steps as a single transaction. For 
example, assume that an individual or- 
ganizes a corporation and buys all its 
stock for cash. Then, a short time later, 
he sells his business to the corporation 


If these two steps are treated as sep- 
arate they will amount to a purchase of 
stock and a taxable sale of the business. 
If the two steps are treated as a single 
transaction the individual would, in ef- 
fect, have exchanged his business for 
stock, because the transfers of cash to 
and from the corporation are self- 
cancelling. So viewed, the exchange 
would be nontaxable. Whether a series 
of steps was to be treated as a single 
transaction or as several, has been the 
issue in many tax controversies. Gener- 
ally, steps will be pushed together and 
treated as a single transaction if they 
were interdependent; that is, if each 
step would have been fruitless without 
the next. Sometimes steps are pushed 
together because they were planned at 
the same time. 

If a tax saving could be obtained by 
having several steps treated as separate, 
a taxpayer will often ask how much time 
must elapse between the steps in order 
to avoid their being pushed together. 
Unfortunately, while the lapse of time 
between steps may indicate that they 
were not interdependent, there is no 
magic time interval which will prove that 
steps were separate. Thus, in one case 
steps six years apart were treated as 
part of the same plan, while in another 
case steps only two days apart were 
treated as separate, 















































IF ITS PERFORMANCE YOU WANT 


Then it’s performance you'll get from the Federal Life Agents can render top per-/ f 
Federal Life Insurance Company. ..formance because they have the best sales 
“tools available in. the industry... They render. 


When you go shopping for a new car or the best performance because their 
@ new television set, you look for perform- are ahead of the.times. And, Fed 


ance,... Whenyou attend a movie or a live ppto-dare mpi denthei baie oi 


= concert:.— you're looking for top perform- 
ance. ' Industry looks for performance out ma _ hr prompt 
» Of their’ men~ and machines. Should” it™ be icyholders. 


any different in the field of insurance? | | If you're tired of Home Office 
Whether you sell Federal. Life policies. or 


iwhether you are“ buying one, you can look to. perry UF 
> Federal for the best portormancs-t in the field. en = “on insarases, 
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OW- ANOTHER HOME LIFE “FIRST”... 








A bold new plan specifically designed to help families 
meet the high and rising cost of college education 





INTRODUCING ... THE COLLEGE PAID-FOR PLAN — A HOME LIFE EXCLUSIVE 


At last, a completely new and practical approach to the problem of financing college costs 
through the guarantees of life insurance. 

“College Paid-For” gives parents seven more years to pay for college expenses — as many 
as twenty-five years in all. By spreading out premium payments it lowers the annual outlay 
—and puts a sound college endowment plan within the reach of millions of families. 
This unique endowment rider can be added to new or existing Home Life standard policies 
issued after 1948. The amount of the rider may be equal to or less than the basic policy’s 
face amount. 

The key feature of “College Paid-For” is that it permits parents to finish paying for their 
children’s college costs years after graduation. To accomplish this, the basic policy’s cash 
value is used as security for the completion of premium payments during the seven years 
following the rider’s maturity, usually at age 18. This, however, does not reduce the basic 
policy’s death benefit. 


OTHER FEATURES OF “COLLEGE PAID-FOR”: 

@ COLLEGE FUNDS AS THEY ARE NEEDED. Money to pay college bills is provided whether parent lives 
or dies—in guaranteed semi-annual checks mailed before the beginning of school terms. 

@ PREMIUMS UP TO 30% LOWER than for the usual type of educational endowment. 

@ WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT AVAILABLE. With this benefit, if parent is completely disabled after the 
plan begins, all funds will be paid in full, without any further premium payments during the disability. 

@ PAID-UP INSURANCE ON THE CHILD. “College Paid-For” includes 12 years of term insurance begin- 
ning usually at age 18 (convertible to permanent insurance within 10 years). 

@ PARENT CAN ADD TO THE FUND AT ANY TIME to increase the amount of money in his children’s 
college fund—another exclusive feature of this plan! 





ae RB LSEBPRILET DW 


ra 


According to the Elmo Roper study for the Ford Foundation of family attitudes toward financing 
college costs, 70% of American families are “planning” to send one or more children to college. 
Unfortunately, “hoping” would be a better word, because that survey also showed that only two 
out of five of these families are doing anything at all about building up a college fund—and then at 
the median rate of only $150 a year. 

The problem of financing college costs has become one of almost frightening magnitude. Four 
years at a good private college now cost between $7,000 and $10,000—and expenses keep rising. 
Fora family with two or three children to educate, college expenses will often represent the largest 

capital outlay parents will ever have to face. 

The only sensible way to meet this staggering cost is obviously to start accumulating money as 


soon as possible on a sound, systematic basis. Life insurance, with its unique guarantees and proven 3 ih ee se a Ss ls as eae aly 
advantages, is an ideal medium for such capital accumulations. Yet, it is evident that in recent NOTE TO BROKERS AND REPRESENTATIVES s 
decades millions of families have not made use of it or, for that matter, any other savings medium. OF OTHER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES % 
Far too many families have had to resort to last minute “crash-program” financing—or to mortgaging “College Paid-For” will be exciting news for the seven : 
their children’s future. 1 atteanaetealiia wnt ‘ d child = 
The life underwriter is well qualified to talk financial common sense to American families. With Gut of ten Dananeen, paquets ane Sroge. at ene eneren 


w “jae . : - : 3 : : to college and we believe every life insurance man will want 
his convictions about the values of sound financial planning, his prestige and experience as a family 


counselor, he can help parents face 7 to this problem and solve it. What the life underwriter needed neds -spesunipmsmgaploes. 3c 


a aa a : a If you are a broker, we welcome your business. If you 
was a modern life insurance plan designed to cope with the hard realities of the college costs : ae 
situation are a representative of another company, we invite you to 


make “College Paid-For’’ part of your sales kit until such 
a time as your own company develops a similar plan. For © 
more information, telephone the Home Life Manager in © 


To meet this need, Home Life about a year ago began studying new ways life insurance could be 
used to assure funds for college. Months of research and preps aration have resulted in “College Paid- 
F a a « « — « « * 

or, "an entirely new —and _ highly sale able educational pk in. ; your locality or contdct the company’s Seles Gepartment 

Helping parents find a happy ending to the nightmare of college costs is a challenge for the : : 

. we : ar? : : Pete ; in New York City. 
entire life insurance business. Home Life, “The Home of Planned Estates,” is proud once again to 4 
pioneer—with its new “College Paid-For” plan. tT a ie Kon wen Bae 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


John H. Evans William P. Worthington 
Vice President—Sales NEW YORK President 
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A Father’s Advice To 3 Sons 


Former Stock Exchange Head Told Them 


“Postpone Market Operations Until Personal 


Security Is Pinned Down By Insurance” 


The men shown in accompanying pic- 
ture are Emil Schram, former president 
of New York Stock Exchange and now 
chairman of Butler Bros., and his three 
sons 

Mr. Schram’s first policy was bought 
when 21 and managing a farm in Illinois 
He had an opportunity to start on his 
own a feed and grain business. He 
didn’t have the ready cash; so he fi- 
nanced the transaction by borrowing the 
money through his policy 

Under the heading, “Why I told 
my boys to invest first in life insurance” 
Mr. Schram gave to Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life the following suggestion for 
anyone planning to invest: 

“IT well remember taking out my first 
life insurance policy. I was 21, and man- 
aging a farm in Illinois. 

“Then along came my first big oppor- 
tunity. And this same policy enabled 
me to borrow the money I needed to get 
started in the feed and grain business. 

“Ever since, my steadily-growing life 
insurance program has served as a sound 


basis for each business move. Always it 
has given me an extra measure of con- 
fidence. I knew for certain that, come 
what may, my obligations would be met 
and my family provided for. That’s why 
I talked to my three boys as I did. 

“Because of my activities, they grew 
up in a stock market atmosphere. 

“They were naturally attracted very 
early by the investment advantages of 
stocks and bonds, But | advised them 
to postpone getting into the market. | 
urged them to pin down first their more 
basic needs for personal security, headed 
by an adequate and well-planned pro- 
gram of life insurance. 

“All three have heeded this advice. 
Today, they will tell you they are very 
glad that they did.” 

Mr. Schram’s statement was given to 
Northwestern Mutual which used it in 
national advertising, together with the 
accompanying picture of the Schrams, 


The picture was taken by Karsh, of 
Ottawa, most famed photographer of 
men, 





Karsh, Ottawa 


Emil Schram and his sons, Robert, James and Daniel. Among them they own 
a total of 15 policies, the earliest dating back to 1924 


Long Term Planning 


The future of the career underwriter 
will be bright indeed provided that ade- 
quate long range planning is done by all 
of us to take advantage of the future 
opportunities. It will be assured, if we 
provide the proper support to our field 
organization, If we recognize that in 
our field organization we have a very 
large and very efficient supply of execu- 





tive material for both field and home 
office positions, if we live up to our own 
responsibilities in the matter of selection 
and training and supervision of our field 
people and, finally, and most important, 
if we make adequate provision for long 
range planning, rather than rely upon 
good fortune or Serendipity. 

Cecil J. North in address delivered be- 
fore Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation. 








$512 BILLION 
IN FORCE 


The London Life's 
insurance in force has 
tripled in the last ten 

years and now 
has reached the 
$51 billion mark. 


Head Office 





LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


London, Canada 
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BEHIND 
THE NYLIC 
AGENT... 






vn A continuous ¢ 
eld : 
- training program 
bef to keep advancing 


his career ! 








u 


The day a person qualifies as a Field Underwriter with New York Life, his training begins. 
Through regular classes, home study, and personal consultations with management, he covers 
all the specially prepared texts in the three-part Nylic Training Course. 


Part One covers insurance fundamentals and basic Nylic selling techniques, single-need selling, 
merchandising insurance, selling through service, total-need selling, expanding markets, and 
marketing mass coverages. Part Two covers programming with planned security. 

Part Three covers Business Insurance topics such as: reaching the businessman; solving sole 
proprietor, partnership, corporation and key-man problems. This part also explores Estate 
Conservation; selling the estate owner, tax procedures and guides. 


Career conferences, advanced underwriting seminars, workshops, and club meetings supplement 
this training and provide a way to continuously increase the agent’s know-how and advance 
his career. Also, the Nylic Agent who desires to enroll in C.L.U. study courses receives full 
assistance from the Company. 


This continuous training, combined with his enthusiasm and ability, helps explain why the 
Nylic Agent is so successful—and why New York Life policies are so widely owned. 


New York Life 








Thorough career P 
Siidlndeng te THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT _ Insurance @ Company 
ee ety BE 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
another reason why... _ 18 A GOOD MAN TO Know 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance «+ Annuities 
ee ee Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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Harry . Hagerty Cx. of Nation's Leading Catholic oLaymen 


Harry Coleman Hagerty, vice chair- 
man of Metropolitan Life, is one of the 
nation’s leading Catholic laymen. He has 
been honored by the Vatican and Fran- 
cis (Cardinal) Spellman; is a trustee or 


director of numerous Catholic colleges 
or universities and also of a hospital and 
a youth organization; and has been 
awarded degrees by a number of col- 
leges or universities. 


Honors or responsibilities he has in 
connection with the Church are these: 
Trustee of Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, board 
of Catholic Youth Organization, ad- 



















THe MANHATTAN LIFE 


Give lam a ring 





at most ages). 


When You Need Family Income and decreasing term riders 
Through Issue Age 64, standard or sub-standard. 


When You Need Permanent Plans (Ordinary Life, 10 Pay 
Life and 20 Pay Life) To Issue Age 75, standard or sub- 





When you phone 
The Man from Manhattan, 
chances are your problem is Over. 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW 
OF MANY WAYS HE CAN HELP: 


When You Need Progressive Underwriting on sub-standard 
risks Through Age 74 (we issue up to 1,000% mortality 





standard. 


When You Need up to $50,000 Low Cost Insurance on a 
Wife, available under our Family Member rider, with 
children or even if there are no children, and issued 
standard or sub-standard. 


When You Need a Family Member Rider to 
cover minor children of a widow, widower or 
divorcee without spouse (sub-standard issued 
on minor children). 


Better phone The Man from Manhattan 


Our 2nd Century 


of New York, 


Home Office: 111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


When You Need a Guarantee of Future Insur- 
ability, issued and exercisable through age 64 
with the guarantee amount actually payable at 
death if it occurs before conversion. Amounts 
available as high as $50,000, standard or sub- 
standard, and at very low cost when Level Term 
Rider is attached to any permanent Manhattan 
policy —old or new. 


Manhattan Life is Famous for its Flexibility, with 
55 policies and 13 riders, not counting the sub- 
standard versions. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








visory board of New York Foundling 
Hospital, and lay trustee of Fordham 
University, College of the Holy Cross 
in Worcester, Mass., University of Notre 
Dame, and he is on board of directors 
of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart at Purchase, N. Y., and Catholic 
Charities of Archdiocese of New York. 





HARRY C. HAGERTY 


He is a Knight of Malta and Knight of 
the Equestrian Order of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre. In 1957 he was appointed Papal 
Chamberlain by Pope Pius XII. 

In 1950 he received honorary degree 
of Doctor of Commercial Science from 
College of the Holy Cross, and of Doctor 
of Law from Manhattan College in 1953, 
Notre Dame and Fordham in 1959, and 
Manhattanville College in 1959. 





Effective Communications 

Robert S. Kiefer, CLU, Metropolitan 
Life, in retiring last month from presi- 
dency of Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation made these comments on com- 
munications during the association’s an- 
nual convention: 

“A specialized skill or knowledge can 
be a very important asset to a man and 
to his company. But only to the extent 
that it is used effectively as well. Our 
specialty—communications—can be used 
with maximum effect only when it meets 
each of three requirements. First, what 
we say must be important to people in 
terms of their own needs or desires. 
[his requires that we know what is im- 
portant to the public. Second, the action 
or attitude we are trying to induce must 
be consistent with our company’s objec- 
tives. This requires that we know what 
is important to the company. Third, our 
message must be worded and communi- 
cated so that it will have the greatest 
effect on the greatest number of people. 
This requires a high degree of profes- 
sional skill. Our work might be com- 
pared with presenting a play. The ap- 
plause received will depend not only on 
the technical skill of the performance 
but on its ability to ensure an emotional 
response from the audience.” 





Number of Stock Owners 


In 1952 the Brookings Institution pub- 
lished an anlysis of corporate ownership 
in the United States, a study sponsored 
by the New York Stock Exchange. There 
was great interest at that time in testing 
the notion that American enterprise was 
truly owned by the American people. 
There were then about 156 million peopie 
and 50 million families in the United 
States. In the population as a whole, an 
esimated 6.5 million individuals repre- 
senting 4.75 million family spending units 
owned shares of public stock at the end 
of 1951. These figures are quoted in 


“Pension Funds and Economic Power,” 
written by Paul ‘P. Harbbrecht. 
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One is the symbol of the CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER and marks the pro- 
fessional in the career of life underwriting . . . the other has been associated 
with one of America's leading companies which has provided quality life insurance 
protection since 1851. Both symbols mean high standards of life insurance service. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL'S CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


GEORGE B. ANDREWS, C.L.U. 
New York Downtown 


NORMA W. BARD, C.L.U. 
Los Angeles 


oRgnss BARONIAN, C.L.U. 
ff. Mgr., New Yerk Lincoln 


ELLISON F. BECKWITH, C.L.U. 
Boston 


BESSIE S. BENNETT, C.L.U. 
Tulsa 


CARLETON E. BLAKE, C.L.U. 
Georgetown 


S. BLANTON, JR., C.L.U. 
Charlotte 


LEE G. BODWELL, C.L.U. 
Florida 


EDWARD BRANCATI, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 

Cc. S$. BUCHANAN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., New Hampshire 


S. CARPENTER, C.L.U. 
R. Ford 


WALTER R. CAVANAUGH, C.L.U. 
Detroit 


JOHN H. CLYNE, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Albany 


JACOB F. COLLAR, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Tulsa 


B. COOPER, JR., C.L.U. 
“one LaSalle 


MICHAEL P. COYLE, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 


ARTHUR H. DAUMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoin 


J. HOWARD DAVIES, C.L.U. 
Rochester 


RICHARD L. EMERSON, C.L.U. 
Boston 


CHARLES E. ERNEST, C.L.U. 
New York Central 


D. ALLEN FISHER, C.L.U. 
Albany 


H. ee FITTER, C.L.U. 
Detroit 


FRANK P. FONVIELLE, JR., C.L.U. 


Oklahoma City 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY P. FOUST, C.L.U. 
Charlotte 


FRANK L. GULINO, C.L.U. 
Buffalo 


GORDON K. HARPER, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Philadelphia 


EDWIN C. HEGE, C.L.U. 
Washington 


CLASS 


ORVAL A. HOSCH, C.L.U. 
Mgr., New York Downtown 


R. MacDONALD, Jr. C. L, U. 


Rochester 


CHARLES R. MEADOR, C.L.U. 


Florida 
GEORGE MILLER, C.L.U. 


New York Downtown 


D. MILLHOLLAND, C.L.U. 
Columbus 


HERE ARE TWO 


Symbols of Distinction 


JUSTIN E. MARSHALL, C.L.U. 


Spokane 


ARTHUR L. MILLER, C.L.U. 


Pittsburgh 


FRANCIS P. MULKY, C.L.U. 


Oklahoma City 


MARK C. MULLER, C.L.U. 


New York Uptown 


OF 1960 


HARDY L. NATHAN, C.L.U. 
Springfield 


RICHARD C. PURSLEY, C.L.U. 


Mgr., Louisville 

NINO SIRACUSA, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Boston 

SIDNEY T. STOVALL, C.L.U. 
Charlotte 


VINCENT B. TIBBALS, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Rochester 


JOSEPH A. ZELSON, C.L.U. 
St. Louis 


ELLWOOD N. HENNESSY, C.L.U. 
Worcester 


FRED B. HICKS, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 


ALFRED J. HUNKIN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Atlanta 


LOUIS C. HURD, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Washington 


— H. JENNINGS, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Interstate 


L. EDWARD F, ~ C.L.U, 
Mgr., Pittsburgh 


FRANK ear c.L.U. 
Louisville 


CHARLES K. OAKS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 


LEONARD D. ORR, C.L.U. 
Grand Rapids 


MARTIN J. O'TOOLE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


RALPH E. PARTRIDGE, C.L.U. 
New Haven 


NORMAN ROBINSON, C.L.U. 
Providence 


SEARLE W. SAMUELSON, C.L.U. 
Chicago LaSalle 


HERMANN SCHAAR, C.L.U. 
North Texas 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


ROBERT K. SCHOTT, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Chicago LaSalle 


— , SHELDON, C.L.U. 


Hartford 


SHERWOOD L. SHULMAN, C.L.U. 
Rochester 


SIMPSON E. SPENCER, C.L.U. 
Springfield 


JACK A. STEWART, C.L.U. 
Cleveland 


JOHN E. THORNTON, C.L.U 


Tennessee 


ROBERT C. VAN VLECK, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 


JOSEPH J. WARREN, C.L.U. 
Mar., New York Central 


MARK WHITE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


PHILIP K. WHITMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 


es C. WILKINS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 


JOHN G. WINTSCH, C.L.U. 
Syracuse 


R. EDWIN WOOD, C.L.U. 
San Francisco 


HOME OFFICE 


FREDERICK J. CONNOR, C.L.U. 
Regional Vice President 


eS M. CROCKET, C.L.U. 
Asst. Mgr., Gr. Ins. Svce. 


WILLIAM A. HUNT, C.L.U. 
Regional Vice President 


WILLIAM B. LAUDER, JR., C.L.U. 
Mgr., Sales Training 


ROBERT M. MAC GREGOR, C.L.U. 
Mgr. of Publications 


CLIFFORD L. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 


THOMAS S. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Dir. of Bus. & Estate Plans 


ALVIN H. POLLEY, JR., C.L.U. 
Regional Vice President 
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Rk Ongin of DE dsselaide 


Dates Back to Primitive Races Protecting Families 


Through Leaving Them Products of Fruit Trees 


Did life insurance really have its ori- 
gin in Roman times as encyclopedias 
record or was it countless centuries be- 
fore then when the entire population 
of the globe lived in forests as tribes- 
men ? 

The latter is the belief of Edward L., 
Bernays, one of the nation’s principal 
figures in public relations and a student 
of anthropology and human relations. 
Tribes were the first to adopt a method 
of family protection which is the back- 
bone of modern insurance. He became 
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Assistants. 


Over $245,000,000 in Assets 
Over $1,400,000,000 Insurance in Force 


65 Sales-Service Offices 
in 22 States and the District of Columbia 


GENERAL AGENTS and BROKERAGE BUSINESS WELCOMED 


Southland ; Life 
insurance 


Home Office, Southland Center Dallas, Texas 





LIFE © ACCIDENT © HEALTH e 


HOSPITALIZATION e 


repared to meet the 
CHALLENGE 


of the 60" 


Southland Life Insurance Company is making it 
possible for over a half-million policyowners and 
their families to meet the Challenge of the 60's and to 
“Face the Future with Confidence.” 


During the past decade Southland Life has grown 
in strength, size and stability, thus enabling it to give 
continuing growth in the quality and security of its 
services to its policyowners and it agency force 


Southland Life believes that underwriting is a truly 
professional career. It provides a complete Training 
Program, administered in the classroom, office and 
field, and continual consultation and on-the-spot 
sales assistance from Agency Managers and Field 
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SOUTHLAND CENTER 


Home of Southland Life 





convinced of this while doing some re- 
search which included reading the book 
on economics and primitive people, writ- 
ten by Melville Herscovits. Comment- 
ing on the earliest form of tribal fam- 
ily protection Mr. Bernays said to THE 
Gop Book: 


What Families Inherited 


“Primitive races had no concept of the 
personal ownership of land. They did 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


have a concept of the ownership of what 
grew on a tree. It is pointed out that 
the family did not inherit the land on 
which the tree stood, or, for that matter, 
even the tree—but they did inherit the 
produce the tree brought forth. Cer- 
tainly, that was the earliest form of life 
insurance, it seems to me, and shows that 
primitive man, who as yet did not think 
of himself as an individual but as a 
group—a tribe, for instance—was aware 
of property rights and the need to main- 
tain them for one’s relatives at this early 
stage. 

“It seems to me that this whole area 
should be explored by the life insurance 
companies. How can they possibly deal 
with the present unless they know what 
motives and attitudes have produced the 
present; how deeply people feel the in- 
heritance of these feelings that are part 
of their culture ? 


Source of Modern Behavior 


“It would seem to me that an active 
pursuit of these fields by the life in- 
surance companies would be decidedly 
useful. 

“I don’t believe, as Jung does, that 
there is such a thing as tribal memory. 
But I do think that we are creatures of 
our culture and that if we get to the 
very sources of our present day be- 
havior we may be able to learn how to 
affect it more potentially.” 





Edward L. Bernays 


Mr. Bernays has been a public rela- 
tions counselor for four decades. A 
graduate of Cornell University he be- 
came editor of medical magazines and 
then was publicist for many stars of the 
theatre and opera, including Enrico 
Caruso. He promoted the Light’s Golden 
Jubilee in Dearborn, Mich., the occasion 
of which was the 50th anniversary of the 
electric light. His clients have included 
publishing (firms, radio and TV corpora- 
tions, civic, educational and business as- 
sociations. He has held numerous State 
and Federal positions, has written a num- 
ber of books, many magazine articles, 
and has lectured on public relations be- 
fore a number of college groups. His 
wife, Doris E. Fleischman, is also a 
talented writer. In World War I Mr. 
Bernays was associated with U. S. Com- 
mittee on Public Information here and 
at Peace Conference in Paris. 
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Symbol of Secuill 








a blend of 


old and new 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility. New in our approach to the con- 
stantly changing needs of policyholders. 
These are the guiding principles which 


make Boston Mutual the Life Insurance 





ART STREET 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Company for New Englanders who seek 


a full measure of security. 
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Learned From Impact of 


Life Insurance on a Community 


William O. Conlon, long a resident of 
Augusta, Georgia, started writing life 
insurance for the Life Insurance Co. of 
Georgia in October, 1959, and one of 
the things he learned early was that one 
policy sale often leads to another. 

Here is his background: Graduated 
from Richmond Academy, Augusta in 
1939; spent seven years in U. S. Marines 
after which he completed two years at 
University of Georgia in Athens and 
graduated from Draughan School of 
Commerce in Atlanta. For eight years he 





WILLIAM O. CONLON 


was employed by McDonald Construc- 
tion Co. as office manager and then he 
joined the life company. 


Policy Which Made Him More 


Insurance Minded 


Where he really began to recognize the 
impact of life insurance on a community 
was when he sold his third Ordinary life 
policy. Commenting on this he said: 

“The past year has been rewarding to 
my family and as a guide to my future. 
Selling the various plans of life insurance 
offered by my company I regard as my 
best asset. Now as to that third Ordinary 
I had been trying to sell a friend 
a $5,000 policy, a 20 pay life because my 
initial interview revealed that the only 
life insurance he carried was a $5,000 
Group policy where he was employed. 
He stalled, brushing me off three times 





200,000 Full-time Life 
Agents in United States 


There were nearly 1.1 million persons 
working in the insurance industry as a 
whole in the United States during 1959, 
including both full-time and part-time 
employes of life and other types of in- 
surance companies and _ independent 
brokers. About one-third of these were 
agents selling one form or more of in- 
surance. The remaining two-thirds were 
either in home offices or were non-sales 
personnel in agencies. 

The number of full-time life insurance 
agents was estimated at 200,000 National 
Association of Life Underwriters claims 
to have about 80,000 members. 


_ Ifa man takes no thought about what 
is distant, he will find sorrow near at 
hand. 


and finally got impatient and said he 
would call me when he was ready to buy. 
To make it more emphatic he asked me 
not to bother him any more. 


“Three weeks later he called and 
asked me to drop by that night and be 
sure and bring an application as he was 
ready for some life insurance. What 
changed his mind? A mutual friend of 
ours had a heart attack two days before 
while watching a basketball game and he 
died. This friend, only 34, left a wife, two 
young children, a $10000 mortgage on 
his home—and a $2,500 life insurance 
policy. 


“I completed my application for a $12,- 
000 Ordinary Life policy with a $24,000 
level term rider. This rider to be con- 
verted within the next six or eight years. 
My client passed the physical and was 
issued the policy at an annual premium 
of $374.40.” 











. . » this was the significant theme of The 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company’s Annual 
Report of another year of growth and progress. 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Total life insurance in force was a record 
$1,073,000,000, over four times the total 
achieved ten years ago. 


ULLICO assets increased 8% over the pre- 
vious year to a record $36,451,684. For each 
$1.00 of liabilities there was $1.28 of assets. 


Total benefits paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries were $41,848,163, 
greater than ten years ago. 


Premium income earned for accident and 
sickness coverages was a record $32,678,810. 
The 1959 income from these programs in- 


creased by $2,355,872. Over a five year period 
A&H premium income gained 135%. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


Writes $1 Million in First 


Five Weeks in Insurance 


Breaking Metropolitan Life records 
for a newly appointed agent getting into 
million dollar production is the experi- 
ence of Jack A. Pirrie of the company’s 
Rock City agency, Nashville, Tenn. He 
is 21 years old, and a graduate of Vander- 
bilt University where he made records 
on the basketball court and in the class 
room. Starting on June 13 it took Mr. 
Pirrie five weeks and a day to accom- 
plish his feat. During that time he wrote 
the following cases: 

Three regular Group plans for a total 
of $455,000 

Business insurance to the amount of 
$450,000 

Personal insurance plans which totaled 
$100,000 


During this period he wrote 18 applica- 


ten times 











tions in all which he was able to do 
through referred leads and good personal 
contacts. 


He gives training as responsible for 
much of his success although his record 
in Vanderbilt basketball activity made 
him known throughout Nashville and 
environ. 


JACK A. PIRRIE 


He was considerably assisted by the 
company’s New Agent’s Training Course 
while the agency’s management staff 
helped brief him on business insurance 
and the Federal Income Tax knowledge. 

Mr. Pirrie is currently working on 
several large cases. 





Led Union Central 

Dan Witten, CLU, joined the Cincinnati 
Agency of the Union Central, in March, 
1946, after leaving Williams College and 
the U. S. Maritime Service. He had no 
previous experience in personal life in- 
surance selling, but he did have back- 
ground in a general agency. 

Mr. Witten’s progress has been steady 
and far reaching. During the remainder 
of 1946 he wrote $167,000. The next year 
he topped a quarter million. In 1950 he 


exceeded half a million; in 1955 $1 mil- 
lion; and in 1957 $2 million. In 1959, 
Mr. Witten led the entire Union Central 
field force. 





Insuring Farmers 

Eldon D. Harker, O. F. Andrews 
Agency, Equitable Society, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, says an interestiug aspect of the 
farmers market is that his circle of ac- 
quaintances is a closely knit one, thus 
providing an excellent source of re- 
ferred leads. Annual premiums are the 
most frequent type of payment taken by 
farmers. Better persistency and higher 
sales are typical of this. A good time 
to see farmers when soliciting life insur- 
ance is in the late fall and winter. 
Farmers will not buy, said Mr. Harker, 
unless they understand the values of the 
product sold. 


Mr. Harker joined the Society in 1954. 
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not one of our general agents owns a yacht... 
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he . aa dential interview at your 

4 LACOP’s ability to build the policy to fit the need. And LACOP is living convenience. Address, 
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evidence that an initiative-fostering organization, operating with advanced Executive Vice President. 

ste : : Excellent General Agency 
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er @ All forms of Life Insurance @ Guaranteed Renewable — Accident and Sickness ® Group Life — Accident and Health 
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Life Insurance Strong Factor 


In Capital Formation—Rockefeller 


David Rockefeller, vice chairman of 
board of directors of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, is in charge of the 
planning and development in which ca- 





HEALTH 
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MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENS 


HOSPITALIZATION 


an 
ANNUITIES 


GROUP PLANS 





pacity he has the responsibility for the 
administrative and planning functions of 
the bank as a whole. 

Asked by THe Gop Book for a state- 


ment giving his opinion of the impor- 
tance of life insurance ownership, he 
made these comments: 

“In my opinion, life insurance is one of 
the outstanding examples of our free enter- 
prise system at work. Through life imsur- 
ance the individual can save and provide 
protection for his family. The individual 
thereby becomes an important factor in the 
formation of capital which can be used for 
the development of productive enterprise. 
Everyone who is concerned about the social 
and economic well-being of our country can 








Life, Health 
and Accident 


Insurance 
for all 


Personal 


and Family 
Needs 


offered to individuals 

and business organizations 
by full-time BMA fieldmen 
... also to other insurance 
companies by a special 

staff of Reinsurance fieldmen. 


0 


Business MEn’s ASSURANCE 


On the Union Station Plaza * Kansas City 41, Missouri 


pay enthusiastic tribute to the life insurance 
industry for its tremendous contribution to 
our welfare.” 


Summary of Career 


Youngest son of the late John D 
Rockefellef, Jr., Mr. Rockefeller attended 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 


Pach Bros. 
DAVID ROCKEFELLER 


York, received a B.S. degree from Har- 
vard in 1936, and after post-graduate 
study at Harvard and London School 
of Economics he received a Ph.D. degree 
in economics from University of Chicago. 
He has honorary degrees of doctor of 
laws awarded by Columbia and Bowdoin. 
He was secretary of the late Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York and was as- 
sistant regional director of the United 
States Office of Defense, Health and 
Welfare Service. 

Mr. Rockefeller joined Chase National 
Bank as an assistant manager in foreign 
department in 1947, became second vice 
president in 1948 and vice president in 
1949. From 1950 to 1952 he was responsi- 
ble for the supervision of the bank’s 
business in Latin America. Under his 
direction the bank opened new branches 
in Cuba, Panama and Puerto Rico. He 
became a senior vice president in 1952 
and was made responsible for the super- 
vision of customer relations in the metro- 
politan area, including the New York 
City branches, and of the economic re- 
search department. When Chase Na- 
tional and Bank of Manhattan Company 
merged in 1955 Mr. Rockefeller was ap- 
pointed an executive vice president and 
put in charge of the bank development 
department. 


Director of Equitable Society 


Enlisting as a private in World War 
II he was a captain when discharged 
from the service. He is a member of 
the National Commission on Money and 
Credit and the Committee on Economic 
Development and is a trustee and vice 
president of Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
director of Rockefeller Brothers, Inc., 
and chairman and trustee of Rockefeller 
Institute. 

Among his many affiliations he is a 
director of Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and of Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of American Bankers Association, 
and is on advisory board of investmen’, 
United Nations Joint Staff Pension Fund. 





Heart Failure Statistics 
Findings of an autopsy study at three 
large medical centers in St. Louis, Bos- 
ton and Oxford, England, revealed that 
heart attacks are as common among 
women as among men beyond the age 
of 50, Among those under 50, heart 
attacks were more prevalent in men 

than women by a two-to-one ratio. 
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Always, Herman Duval puts the maxi- 
mum of himself into his work. For him 


ite 
$300,000in lifemsurance. Andfrom there 
each family and business situation is some- 


Yet one can’t help 

ed a young lad, gro on his record soared. In some years, his 

at the turn of the century, to become clients signed for a total of $4 million. 
interested in insurance. Was it chance? And for 55 years, he has averaged over thing individual. It demands more than a 
In part, perhaps. $1 million a year in policies with North- routine answer. He lives that situation 
i western Mutual. himself, thinks it through with profes- , 
All this takes energy and enthusiasm of sional care. The size of the policy never | 
a high order; skill; gentleness; and a dictates the quality of the effort or service. i 
Herman Duval’s rewards 


concern for others. Herman Duval finds Naturally, 
from the life insurance field have been 


families . . - helping stabilize their lives. that this wasn’t going to happen to others 
Herman Duval is a Northwestern in the family —or to anyone else he might it easy to envision behind each closed 
Mutual Life Insurance agent. influence. He entered upon his career door a potential friend for life. sizable, in keeping with his talents and 
In retrospect, it seems quite natural = with Northwestern Mutual. There are cases in which four genet- hard work. But his real fascination for 
that he should have come to be called a Success came quickly. In his very first ations in a single family have been pro- the business can be understood only 
dean in the life insurance business. year he obtained applications for _ tected through his help. when one appreciates the conviction 
he has about the good it can perform. 
“It’s a noble work,” he'll tell you, 
Id be ranked with 
-doctor-lawyet relationships 


field there is a man 
who, beyond others, has 4 claim 
upon the applause and gratitude of his 
fellows. One man who epitomizes the 
success toward which all are working. 
Such a man is Herman Duval. 
For 55 years, he has been dedicated to 
safeguarding hopes and ambitions of 


Ag 
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$ aria in every 


provident relative left 
ly $800 in life insur- 


his widow with on 
| made up his mind 
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people lead happy, productive lives. 
“Tf I had it to do all over, I would 
still be in life insurance and still with 
Mutual. In fact, my son 
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vote themselves to 
owners of Northwestern Mutual. 
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To some 


this will suggest @ career! 


HE kind of philosophy that Herman Duval 
expresses SO well is not at all unusual 
among the representatives of Northwestern 
Mutual. It demonstrates that there is @ 
insurance companies. 
their sights set high. 
They are notin this work just to make a living. 
They want to help bring security to families 
in a world that can be frighteningly insecure. 
And they realize that through Northwestern 
Mutual they have an unparalleled opportunity 
to do this. For this company provides the 
training and background a man needs to make 
his service to others most effective. 
Moreover, this company. one of the largest, 
has an enviable reputation for low net cost. 
utual in 1905. Still active in being of Dividends to policyowners have just been in- 
creased for the eighth consecutive year! 
If you, or a friend, would be interested ia 
learning more about our company services Or 





d his career with Northwestern M 
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Million Dollar Profiles being widely read. Bearing the title, 


No large life insurance producer has 
a bigger acquaintance with million dollar 
producers than William T. Earls, CLU, 
general agent, Mutual Benefit Life, Cin- 
cinnati. 

His intimate biographies of 27 top life 
insurance salesmen, published by The 
Insurance Field Co., Inc., Louisville, is 


“Million Dollar Profiles,” Mr. Earls says 
that nothing has helped so much in his 
business as his Million Dollar Round 
Table membership. His introductory 
profile is that of Alfred J. Oestheimer, 
III, of Philadelphia, acknowledged to be 
the world’s most successful writer of life 
insurance. Income of his organization 
is in excess of $1,500,000 a year. 
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And that’s exactly what Prudential’s well-coordinated 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Program is designed to do. 
Not only are Prudential representatives supported by: 

*A prize-winning network television show, “The Twentieth Century” 
«AND a top-flight Sunday Newspaper Supplement Campaign 

« AND a variety of excellent sales promotion pieces — 

BUT ALSO, every Prudential representative knows that he can 
depend on concentrated Regional Home Office advertising campaigns 
to back him on the local level. This “right combination”—one that 
is always available to him—helps every Prudential representative 
bring more protection to an ever-increasing number of clients. 
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ANOTHER WAY... 





...1n which security can be assured 
for the aging is through an adequate 
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STRESS: HOW DOES IT 
AFFECT YOUR BODY? 


Stress—physical, mental or emotional 
—can be either good or bad for you. 


In fact, a normal amount of stress is 
actually a good thing. For example, if 
you get “keyed-up” over an interesting 
or challenging job, you may do your 
work more effectively. 

But prolonged or intense stress— 
caused by too much work or worry or 
anxiety—can threaten health. 

That’s because continued stress up- 
sets some of the body’s chemical proc- 
esses. In particular, severe or persistent 
stress causes overactivity of certain 
glands that produce hormones. 

If this glandular overactivity is con- 
tinually triggered by stress, it may up- 
set almost every system of the body. 
And this may lead to illness. 

All of us should recognize the threat 
of undue stress and tension. Its impor- 
tance is made plain by the fact that so 
many people who seek medical atten- 
tion today have ailments brought about 


or made worse by prolonged emo- 
tional stress. 

If you find that it’s difficult to relax 
or “take things easy” or get a good 
night’s sleep, chances are you’re under 
too much stress. And it’s up to you to 
learn how to handle your tensions. 
Here are some ways to help you: 

When your work load seems over- 
whelming, remember that some things 
can almost always be set aside until 
later. Concentrate on one particular 
job. That way your work will go faster 
and you'll be under less strain. 

















When tense and upset, try physical 
activity. It helps relieve tenseness so 
that you can come back and tackle irri- 
tating problems more calmly. 

Talk out your troubles—with your 
clergyman or family doctor or with an 
understanding friend or member of 
your family. Getting things “off your 
chest” prevents a lot of unnecessary 
emotional stewing. 

Have regular medical check-ups. If 
you keep physically fit, you'll have 
more zest for living and be able to take 
stress and handle tensions more easily. 
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